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PREFACE. 



In presenting this work to the public, I have been 
influenced principally by a desire to give to the ge- 
neral reader, and the student of moral philosophy, 
a condensed and correct outline of the leading theo- 
ries of moral duty, which are either in common 
circulation in our seminaries of learning, or are re- 
ferred to in the writings of our most popular theo- 
retic moralists. I have heard it frequently stated by 
those who have gone through a prescribed course 
of lectures on moral science, that though they were 
made acquainted with the names of several of the 
principal writers, and heard their moral opinions 
developed and commented on ; yet the limited space 
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of a course of lectures could not furnish them with 
an adequate conception of the nature and extent of 
the theories brought under notice, nor with any 
thing relating to the authors by whom they were 
framed. Students, for example, might hear the 
names of Hobbes, or Clarke, or WoUaston, or 
Mandeville mentioned, but they would have but a 
rery imperfect knowledge of the moral speculations 
of these authors. 

It has been, therefore, my aim to supply, in some 
measure, the w€int of information arising out of the 
circumstances already mentioned ; and as far as 
possible to make this publication embrace two ob- 
jects — that of conveying useful and agreeable in- 
struction to the general reader, and to supply those 
who have to go through a course of lectures on 
moral philosophy, with a compendious outline of 
all the leading topics of discussion which may be 
brought under their notice. How far I have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this twofold design, I 
must leave the public at large to determine. 

In entering on the examination of the various 
systems which I have noticed, two courses seemed to 
present themselves for me to follow. The one, to 
criticise each theory as it came under review, in or- 
der to show how it either agreed or differed from 
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some theory of my own ; the other, to ^ve the ar- 
guments on each side for any system, fairly and can- 
didly, and allow the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions respecting them. I hare in general follow- 
ed the latter plan. I have endeavoured to give the 
scope and bearing of every author's system in as 
full a manner as the importance of the subject or 
the plan of this work could justify ; reserving to 
myself the privilege of stating, in the last Chapter 
but one, to what particular theory I am inclined to 
give the preference. 

I thought it would prove an advantage to the 
work, to insert a short biographical notice to each 
system. These short sketches are only intended to 
make the reader cursorily acquainted with the re- 
spective authors whose works are noticed, and not 
by any means to supply the place of a lengthened 
detail of the life and character of each. I have 
taken most of these biographical accounts from 
Aiken's General Biography, the Edinburgh and 
London Encyclopaedias, and other siinilar sources. 
' I beg also to add, that the substance of five or six 
of the Chapters of this book were published by me, 
in the shape of Essays, in a respectable periodical 
publication, ten or twelve years ago. 

In exanlining so many different systems, it is very 
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possible I may occasionally have been led into er- 
ror in forming my opinions of them. I can only 
say 9 that I have been at all times actuated by an 
ardent desire to do justice, and to act fairly, both 
towards the living and the dead. At. the same 
.time, I have been equally anxious to judge and 
think for myself. And I trust that the candid 
critic will allow, that in pursuing this independent 
course, I have in no instance overstepped the legi- 
timate boundaries of a free and candid discussion 
of the merits of those numerous theories I have 
ventured to examine. I have not knowingly had 
any partialities nor enmities to warp my judgment; 
and if I have been, in any instance, betrayed into 
an expression of censure or applause, which may 
seem unmerited, I hope the reader will attribute it 
to an error of the understanding, rather than to 
the heart. 

If there be any errors of the press in these pages, 
the reader will I hope excuse them, as I have found 
it impossible to attend so carefully to the correction 
of the work, on account of my living at a consider- 
able distance from the place of publication. 

Morpeth, 18th March 1835. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Moral Philosophy is usually defined to be that 
part of knowledge which relates to human conduct ; 
treats of the motives which appertain to that con- 
duct ; and to what ends and purposes it ought to 
be directed. 

Casting our eyes over the actual condition of the 
human race, so far as personal observation or the 
observations of others enable us to do so, we see 
a wonderful di£Ference in their external appear- 
ances, habits of life, and mental capacity and ac- 
quirements. From the rude wanderer on the bleak 
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and inhospitable shores of Terra del Fuego, to the 
intelligent philosopher or statesman in the polished 
and luxuriant European (fity, ive perceive a wide 
disparity of nature and condition. But this appar- 
ent chasm is filled with various grades of human 
beings, approximating to each other in bodily ap- 
pearances imi m^des of life, «o as to present to us 
such a gradual variation of outline, and a unity of 
appearance and design, as to force the conclusion 
on our minds that they are all of the same family 
or species ; and that the varieties we perceive arise 
more from incidental circumstances than from any 
general differences in human constitutions. 

But great and niunerous as the differences are in 
bodily make, colour, modes of life, tastes and habits ; 
yet ih^ w>]^l ^iv^^ities of o^r r^ce appear, on a 
si^er^cial gl^cf , to be still greater, aad pf a niore 
mar]^ed ^n4 striking Gh^Tacter-*^-we see the inhabi- 
twite of pne £^ti<^ii perfprHiing »ctipn3 which they 
consider meritorious and praiseworthy ; but which 
^otl^^r ra^ of p^c^e ho}d ip nbhorFence and ^xe- 
^aftipn. ThpT'O w'e hardly to be found two dis* 
tkict ^oom^pimut^s of individuftls upon the f^ce of 
the e^th, who 1^V6 ^ same standard of right anil 
wroKi^« pr who seem tp b^ acttt£^ted by the same 
passioa^, fealwgSf an4 disppsitipns. 
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But if we accustom ourselves to look a little be- 
neath the surface of this seeming' discordancy, and 
contrariety of moral feeling and sentiment, we will 
soon recognise some leading principles of agree- 
ment, which exert their influence over every cast 
and condition of human nature, with a force and 
precision corresponding to the instincts implanted 
in the inferior orders of creation— we will see that 
the moral differences among our race are of an 
accidental nature, and arise principally from the 
different external circumstances in which we are 
pla^^, and from the different degrees of intellectual 
vigour imparted to us. These general principles 
which run through the whole of human nature, in 
all its modes of existence, manifest themselves in a 
variety of ways, and form the ground-work of all 
our reasonings and conchisions respecting the moral 
conduct of mankind ; of their various capabilities oC 
improvements ; and of those means which are eal* 
culated mther to accelerate or retard their present 
or everlasting welfare* These principles give unity 
and design to the moral world ; convert anomalous 
and discordant appearances into harmonious agree^* 
ment ; and, in fact, enable us to speak a language 
inteU^ible to all mankind,, and to move, by one 
common impulse of sympathy^ the affedaons and 
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feelings of every human being, under whatever 
clime he may reside. 

Though a general principle be clearly discern- 
ible running through the whole of human nature, 
and the leading grounds of moral obligation and 
duty be recognised by all mankind, yet nothing has 
caused more extended discussions, than inquiries as 
to the nature of this principle of congruity, and by 
what name it should be designated. We see clearly 
from the present, a8 well as from the history of the 
past condition of our race, that various interpreta- 
tions are given to what is meant by the words right 
and wrong ; that mankind differ widely as to their 
opinions respecting these objects which constitute 
good and evil ; and that they are by no means 
agreed as to the course of conduct which is most 
likely to secure the one, or avoid the other. The 
cause of this discrepancy in the opinions of men as 
to moral objects, arises partly from the constituted 
order of things, and partly from mankind being 
influenced in their general judgments by prejudices, 
partial examinations of facts, and by paying more 
attention to insulated and momentary feelings and 
passions, than they ought to do. 

Moral philosophy is the same as natural philoso- 
phy in one essential particular, namely, that it is 
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built upon observation and fact. The moral rules 
and principles which are laid down, are all drawn 
from the nature of man, as that nature is unfolded 
to us by observation and experiment. In both 
cases we place nature in a certain situation, and our 
knowledge consists in perceiving and faithfully re- 
gistering the results of the experiment. To know 
men thoroughly, we must just follow the same plan 
as we do when we want to know the nature of any 
other creature, or any piece of machinery. We must 
learn the particular construction of the animal or 
machine ; observe the parts of which the one or the 
other is composed ; see their joint action ; and then 
draw inferences as to the determination of the 
whole. 

The science of morals is one so intimately blend- 
ed and connected with doctrines of such great im- 
portance to man, that the cultivation of it cannot 
but recommend itself to every well-disposed heart, 
and lover of true wisdom. This study, more per- 
haps than any other, is calculated to elevate the 
mind and purify the affections ; to give us the most 
lofty and exalted ideas of our own nature, and of 
the situation we hold in the scale of being ; and to 
remove the mind from all those ignoble, mean and 
degrading trains of thought, which lead men into 
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wicked and disreputable modes of life. In forming 
a habit of analyzing the constituent elements of our 
moral and intellectual natures, and observifiig how 
their different mixtures, degrees^ and proportions 
mould our characters, opinions, and conduct i w^ 
must insensibly, as it were, obtain a firmer command 
and grasp oyer our powers and faculties, and be 
led frequently to take a reviaion of our general be- 
haviour, which will beget a love of what is good» 
fair, and honourable ; and a hatred of what is evil, 
disgusting, and mean* All real knowledge exer- 
cises a beneficial effect upon our moral natures ; 
but there is no branch of human inquiry so well 
fitted to produce so large a share of good fruits, as 
a systematic and accurate acquaintance with our 
moral powers, principles, and actions* 

This science has alao the effect of pointing out to us 
that relation which subsists between us and the great, 
wise, and good Creator of the universe. This 39 a 
relation the most important and interesting to n)en* 
While we examine the moral constitutions of ourselves 
and others ; the instincts, faculties, affections, and 
appetites ; and point out the duties and rules of con- 
duct calculated to promote our own as well a3 the 
happiness of all around us ; we are insensibly led 
to direct our thoughts to Him, who is the great 
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Lawgiver to tlie whole society of moral and rational 
iiitell]geiices.-^H^e that strong and original |>ro- 
penntj m our nature to reverence whatever l.ffr«»t 
and subUme^ finds ampie scope for its most vigorous 
exercise^'bj coAtemplating that wisdom^ goodniofis^ 
«id order which He has established in the univei^e« 
Hense aris^ls those feelings and s€tntioh<ent& of reyer- 
eisce, gratitude, resignation and esteem which bind 
the sdul as it were with the great Author of its ex- 
istence^ and which communicate to the stream of 
life a contiiiiual freshness, which cheers every stage 
of our pilgrimage on earths 

The science of morals is closely connected with 
the social weifere of mankind. It is im|K>ssible to 
expect just and wholesome laws, if the governors 
and the governed are both ignorant of the general 
and leading principles of men's moral nature ^ on 
the contrary, wherever this ignorance prevails, mi- 
sery and misrule will be the necessary conse- 
quences. A social community, in A state of peace 
and prosperity, presents to the philosophical moral- 
ists one of the most interesting objects of specula- 
tion which can fall under the notice of a human 
being.— -Here we see millions of human creatures 
all individually most anxiously looking after their 
own welfare ; all endowed with nearly the same 
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faculties, and seeking their own happiness, ease, 
wealth, and comfort, hy various means ; and yet all 
presenting a unity of purpose and design, whereby 
the conflicting interests of individuals are made 
productive of general harmony and concord. But 
such an object as this cannot be viewed with ad- 
vantage or profit, if we are ignorant of those lead- 
ing principles of action in human nature, by which 
such results are produced. Nor can we learn to 
extract the lessons of wisdom which the contempla- 
tion of such an object is fitted to impart, without 
looking carefully at the individual portions of the 
social machine, taking accurate notice of its move- 
ments, and faithfully recording its results. An as- 
tronomer might as vainly attempt to measure the 
distance of the planets, and unfold their laws of 
motion, without a particle of knowledge of the sci- 
ence of number and quantity, as for a politician or 
lawgiver to pretend to understand the science of 
legislation, without an accurate knowledge of the 
moral nature of man. 

There is another great and obvious advantage 
which the cultivation of moral science has over 
many branches of natural philosophy, and that is, 
it can be studied in full perfection without any ex- 
pensive apparatuses, or collections of the works of 
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nature or art. In many departments of natural 
science, it is impossible, in their present state, to 
make any considerable proficiency in them, without 
haying large and expensive collections of instru- 
ments, cumbersome laboratories, and numerous spe- 
cimens of material objects ; and these require pecu- 
niary resources, and advantageous situations, which 
cannot, in the natural course of things, fall to the 
lot of many. If you wish to cultivate astronomy, 
and be acquainted with the present state of the 
science, you must have a telescope, and many other 
instruments besides ; if you want to be a first-rate 
chemist, you must be furnished with suitable mate- 
rials for making your experiments ; and if you wish 
to be an adept in natural history or geology, you 
must collect specimens of the various animated as 
well as solid materials which are to be found upon 
and in the earth ; or have opportunities of consult- 
ing the collections of others who are prosecuting 
the study of these sciences with yourself. But the 
study of human nature is free from all such encum- 
brances. — It can be pursued by the poor as well as 
the rich. — It is a spontaneous fountain, from which 
all mankind may draw the waters of knowledge, 
without money, and without price. Here the thirst 
for information, however ardent or craving, may 
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be fully satiated, out of the abundanoe of out own 
resources. An extensive and boundless tract of 
inquiry as laid before us, as inexhaustible in its ma- 
terials, and diversified in its aspects, as the earth osi 
which we tread. All that is required of us to tra« 
verse this region with benefit and instruction is» 
that we use the instruments which our bountiful 
Creator has placed in our hands \ namely, to make 
use of our own consciousness ; look into the con* 
stitution of our natures ; and examine, with care^ 
judgment, and impartiality, the moral and menial 
fabrics of others. 

A common objection against the study of the 
more abstract principles of human nature is, that 
they are encircled with many formidable difficulties, 
which neitlier genius nor industry «re aUe to re- 
move. True, there are difficulties connected with 
speculative moraMty, neither few in number, nor 
insignificant in magnitude ; but it may be asked, 
what department of human knowledge is free from 
similar difficulties and perplexities ? In every part 
of Nature's works, the philosophical inquirer meets 
with questions which baffle all his ingenuity to 
solve ; but the difficulties we meet with on subjects 
connected with human nature, are neither more 
numerous, nor of a more insolvable nature, than 
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those which we meet with in erery other depart^ 
ment of science. The natural as well as the moral 
philosopher stand nearly upon the same footing ad 
to their incapacity to tinfcrfd the ultimate principles 
of things trhich come uj^ider their respectiTe obser- 
rations* 

In cultiratiiig moral science, and the philosophy 
of the mind in general, we ought to conduct oulr 
inquiries with a spirit of candour and humility ; 
readily acknowledging difficulties where they oc- 
cur, and always putting the most charitable inter* 
pretation upon the opinions of those who may be 
led to form different theories of human nature from 
our own. And it never can be too deeply im<« 
pressed upon our mind, not to strain our faculties 
to comprehend that M^hich is incomprehensible, 
nor labour to give explanations of what cannot be 
explained. If we neglect this advice, we may per* 
haps succeed in entangling ourselves or others in 
the cobwebs fabricated by our own sophistry and 
subtility, and dote over the chimeras of our own 
imagination with a degree of superstitious reve- 
rence. But we will not add to the stock of 
real knowledge ; nor be able to unfold those more 
obvious and striking principles of our nature, 
which ought to be constantly kept in view in all 
our inquiries into moral subjects. We ought to 

3 
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carry about with us at all times a vivid conception 
of the limitation of our faculties, and to let the 
truth sink deep into our hearts, — ^that over the ab- 
stract nature or essence of all things, whether 
moral or physical, the Almighty has thrown an 
impenetrable veil of mystery. Our ambition and 
boundless curiosity may induce us to draw aside 
this veil ; but our efforts will end in disappoint- 
ment, and our curiosity will remain unsatisfied. If 
we persevere in our presumptuous and unhallowed 
course, difficulties and embarrassments will thicken 
around us, and our only reward, and the only 
legacy we will have to leave to our successors, will 
be, a few vague and indefinite notions, and a multi- 
tude of words without meaning, The real essence 
of mental, as well as material objects, may be com- 
pared to the land of promise of the Israelites of 
old, of which they were permitted to have a dis- 
tant prospect, but into which they were not gene- 
rally permitted to enter. The line of demarcation 
between what is possible and what is impossible 
for men to know, is, for all useful purposes, clearly 
marked and discernible. The author of nature has 
stamped upon the face of things, in characters suf- 
ficiently legible for the use of ignorant and unwary 
philosophic wanderers, "Thus far thou shalt go, 
and no farther.'* 
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CHAPTER IL 



A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEMS OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, DOWN TO THE END OF THE FIFTH 
CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA- 



The objects of moral science, and inquiries imme- 
diately or remotely connected with them, have been 
at all times subjects of interesting discussion among 
mankind, from the earliest ages of literature 
down to the present period. Nearly two-thirds of 
all the really valuable writings of the ancient sages 
and philosophers, whose names have been trans- 
mitted down to us through many generations, may 
be said to consist of ethical disquisitions, mingled 
with a considerable portion of the leading princi- 
ples of natural religion. 

And it may here be remarked, that a very li- 
mited acquaintance with the ancient philosophers 
must convince us, that in regard to matters con- 
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nected with ethics and natural religion, and par- 
ticularly as to the fundamental principle of all ra- 
tional worship — ^the existence of a first great cause, 
they carried their researches to as great a length 
as the circumscribed nature of the human faculties 
would allow. Speculations on the rules and obli- 
gations of morality, and those topics which were 
considered necessarily associated with them — ^the 
origin of the world— the nature and essence of the 
first cause, and the constitution of the human soul ; 
were considered by them as studies of a peculiarly 
exalted and ennobling description ; and entitled 
by their intrinsic merits, and the high hxteUec- 
tual endowments th$j called into active exertion, 
to take precedei^ce of all other branches of human 
knowledge. And though we are apt betimes to 
smile at the vain conceits and pu^iUti^sr^-^he 
babbling and fanciful distinctions of the ancient 
sages ; yet the conclusion is forced upon us, that 
this misapplication of intellectual exercise entirely 
arose from the extended and profound discussions 
on the principles of virtue and natural rdigion, 
and from the high esteem in which all speculations 
of that nature were held by thinking and inqui- 
sitive men. Looking at the system of aEicient 
philosophy as a whole ; casting a glance at its lead- 
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ing and prominent features, we must acknowledge 
that the modems have not succeeded in adding 
much that is ^ititled to consideration, either for its 
originality or importance, hj the mere exercise of 
their m^atal powers. On many pcnnts, we have 
been mere copiers of what the ancients have writ« 
ten on the subject. Whatever advances and im- 
pi>ovem^its may have been introduced, in later 
times, into the systems of moral philosophy and 
metaphysical theology, may be fairly traced to the 
more correct and exalted views with which the 
Scriptures have Airnished us, as to the nature and 
destinies of man, than to the uninspired and un«> 
assisted intellectual powers, which modem philoso<> 
phy boasts of having brought into exercise* 

From every thing which can be gathered relate 
ifig to the history of morality in the very early ages 
oi the wcurld, it would appear that moral rules and 
^ties were not reduced to any regular systematic 
£oriii, but were conveyed from family to family, and 
from generation to generation, in the form of short 
sentences and brief maxims. Tliere can be ne 
doubt but the proverbs and wise sayings, fables 
and allegories, we meet with in books of acknow- 
ledged antiquity, were the consequence of this 
mode of conveying moral instruction. Of these 
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the most famous are the Proverbs of Solomon, the 
words of Agar, the golden verses of Pythagoras, 
and the Fables of .^op. There is a surprising 
quantity of wisdom embodied in these works ; and 
the manner in which it is conveyed is admirably 
fitted to excite attention and to assist the memory. 

The less ancient systems of morality are com- 
monly divided into three kinds or sets of principles, 
the Platonic, the Epicurean, and the Stoical. As 
this division will answer all the ends purposed, we 
will keep by it, and give a brief outline of the pro- 
minent moral doctrines taught by each sect or 
party. 

The Platonic philosophy, founded about 430 
years before the Christian era, considered virtue to 
be a similitude to God ; and similitude consisted in 
becoming just with prudence. In one place Plato 
makes this divine similitude consist in temperance ; 
and in another, in temperance and justice conjoin- 
ed. ** Are they not the most happy, and such as 
go to the best place, that have exercised the popu- 
lar and political virtue of temperance and justice ?'* 
He also considered the human soul to be an ema- 
nation from the universal essense, or supreme Be- 
ing, and that it had existed from all eternity, and 
was immortal. As the soul of man was thus con- 
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sidered as forming a part of the divine nature, It 
was not affected by the diseases and infirmities of 
the body; but it flourished in perpetual youth, 
amid the wreck of universal nature. Man was 
looked upon as a being prone to evil, but, by a vi** 
gorous exercise of his own powers, might raise him- 
self to a state of perfect virtue and happiness. The 
most renotrned of Plato's disciples were, Zenocrates, 
Aristotle, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, and Isocrates« 
After his death, Aristotle taught his doctrines 
in the Lyceum, and his followers were designated 
peripatetics^ to distinguish them from the disciples 
of Zenocrates, who succeeded his master in the 
academy. 

The opinions of Plato have exercised a consider- 
able influence over the speculative notions of philo-* 
sophers of every succeeding age. The Platonic 
theory has always been considered more in Unison 
with some of the leading doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion than any other htothen system. 
But, during many centuries after the introduction 
of Christianity, some of the theological and meta- 
physical notions of Plato were frequently used as in^ 
struments for corrupting the pure and simple doc* 
trines of the gospel, 
r. The Epicurean system of morality, . established 
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300 jears before Christ, is founded upon the prin- 
ciple, that a moderate and temperate indulgence of 
our passions and appetites constituted happiness* 
The Epicurean virtue, in general, was buta loose spe- 
cies of private and public expediency; and the princi- 
pal tenets of the sjstem are liable to great abuse, hy 
representing virtue as something to promote and 
give a zest to our sensual indulgences ; and that 
our notions of good and evil, right and wrong, de« 
pend chiefly upon custom, popular opinion, and the 
prejudices of education. It must be confessed, 
however, that many good and able men have ad- 
mired the doctrines of Epicurus, and have denied 
that such loose principles and immoral practices 
were countenanced by him. The Epicurean sys- 
tem has, in later times, been set in opposition to 
the doctrines of the Stoics, whii^ were supposed to 
aim at the total extinction of all the passions and 
feelit^ of human nature ; whereas, his disci- 
ples wished to counteract those harsh and ex* 
travagant notions, by endeavouring to show that 
happiness consisted in the temperate indulgence of 
our natural passions, and the proper regulation of 
every desire, agreeably to the standard of virtue. 
It is acknowledged on all hands, that Epicurus 
himaelf led a life of angular temperance and vir- 
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tiie, and was distinguished by his urbanity of 
manners. 

The moral philosophy of the Stoics^ establish^^ 
ed $00 years before Christ, as laid doirn by its 
more modern advocates, EpictetuSy M. Ante*' 
ninuSy Senecay and Plutarchy is, that they con* 
sidered themselves as under the divine care and 
protection of Jupiter ; and were required to dis- 
charge their duties of subjects, friends, ministers, 
soldiers, citizens, sons, &c., with zeal and fidelity. 
The law of subjection to this deity, imposed upon 
them both active and passive obedience, by discard* 
ing all external things, as the body, riches, fame, 
tlie love of power and distinction, &c. &c. ; and to 
consider solely what was agreeable to nature^ that 
IB, our own nature, as rational, social, and human 
beings ; and the will of the governing principle of 
the universe. This divine lawgiver requires we 
should imitate him in faithfulness, beneficence, libe- 
rality, and magnanimity ; to give praises to him 
for enabling them to live a virtuous and pure life ; 
to eat and drink, so as to please him ; to live in a 
constant remembrance of him ; and to take no im- 
portant step in life without invoking his guidance 
and protection. 

In our duties to mankind we are to keep always 
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in remembrance, that we are only individual partd 
of a great and universal system of rational beings ; 
and that we are to observe the duties and obli- 
gations which arise out of this union ; such as 
countrymen, kinsmen, fellows, associates, brothers, 
neighbours ; as we are all of one parent mind, and 
fellow-members of one body. We should not be 
hurried or carried away by any unsocial feelings or 
propensities ; but be mindful of the gods, and to act a 
kindly, just, and courteous part to all rational beings. 
The famous doctrine held by this sect, that pain 
was not an evil, is thus set forth by Epictetus. 
** Hearken to me, and you shall never live in envy, 
nor be in anger, grief, or fear ; never be prohibit- 
ed, nor ever flatter any. To me no evil can hap- 
pen ; to 'me there is no thief, nor any earthquake ; 
but all things are full of peace or undisturbance* 
I seek good and evil within, only in mine own 
things ; not giving the name of good or evil, of 
utility or damage, or any such thing of that nature, 
to things not in my own power." Plutarch also 
observes, " If I be imprisoned I suffer no prohibi- 
tion ; if thrown down a precipice, I suffer no con- 
straint; if tortured, not tormented; if bound, not 
hurt J if I fall in wrestling, not vanquished ; if en- 
compassed by H wall, yet I cannot be besieged ; 
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and if I be. sold by enemies, I cannot be captivat* 
ed. I have riches and a kingdom, and am fortu* 
nate, and prosperous, unindigent and self-sufficient, 
without a penny in my purse.'* 

The various systems of Grecian philosophy hav- 
ing been adopted by the Romans, were> in nume- 
rous shapes, incorporated with the particular opi- 
nions on morality and religion entertained by that 
people. ' Some writers affirm that all these eastern 
theories were not to be considered as the original 
productions of the people among whom they were 
found and cultivated, but were primarily derived 
from the Jewish religion and sacred scriptures^ 
but having been amalgamated with the local sys- 
tems of poljrtheism and idolatry, so prevalent among 
all the Gentile nations, these theories had lost, in 
the course of ages, nearly all resemblance to the di-^ 
vine records from which they originally emanated* 
Many eminent writers have maintained, that all 
heathen systems and legislative codes were nothing 
but corruptions of the doctrines taught by Moses^ 
and other sacred writers, in the Old Testament. 
Among these writers we may mention Grotius^ 
Stillingfleet, and Gell, the last of whom affirms 
that Plato had been in Egypt, and there became 
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acqttainted with the Holy Scriptures, from which 
he derived the leading principles of hie system. 

Such, then, were the notions which the heathen 
world entertained, at the advent of our Saviour, 
on the nature of morality, and of those other im- 
portant topics generally connected with it — the 
principles of natural religion. Among the Jews, 
at this period, as well as among the Gentiles, we 
find there existed a wide difierence of opinion on 
tiie nature of moral obligation, and on those doc- 
trines immediately connected with their divine re- 
ligion. The Jeif ish doctors, or men of learning, 
were divided into many sects or parties ; but three 
of the leading of these were the Pharisees, the 
SadduceeSy and the Essenes. All these sects 
agreed in the authentidty of the sacred writings, 
but, at the same time, they were perpetually wrang- 
ling among themselves as to the nature of many 
ef the fundamental principles of theology laid down 
in these scriptures. One of the leading topics of 
controversy was, " TVheiher the written law alone 
was of divine origin f* The Pharisees insisted 
upon adding to this law, another from oral tra- 
dition ; but to this the Sadducees and the Essenes 
objected, and maintained, that this oral law was of 
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no authority at alL The Pharisees believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the doctrine of fu«* 
ture rewards and punishments to both body and 
soul ; — ^the Sadducees, on the contrary, denied a 
&ture state of existence, and confined the punish^ 
ment which might be inflicted upon wicked persons 
to this life alone* The Essenes held opinions dif- 
ferent from both. They held that future rewards 
and punishments extended to the soul only, and 
not to the body ; which they conceived was a mass 
of impurities, and which acted like a prison-house 
for the more spiritual and ethereal part of our 
nature. 

From these diverse and conflicting systems, it 
could not be expected that mankind, at this period, 
would generally possess any very accurate views 
on the nature and obligations of morality, or that 
their practical ethics would be regulated by any 
very lofty or dignified standard. The heathen 
world being totally devoid of any conception of the 
one living and true God, and being debased by the 
most ridiculous and revolting idolatry, gave them- 
selves up to all manner of licentiousness,'^so that 
there was scarcely as much morality among them 
as would bind and keep together their vicious com- 
munities. This feet is pointedly and forcibly esta- 
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blished and dwelt upon hy the apostle Paul, who 
had visited roost of the great cities and seats of 
learning and science, and whose description is fuXly 
borne out by the concurrent testimony of all the 
profane historians of that period. He says, in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, they 
were ** filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whisper- 
ers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, 
without natural affiection, implacable, unmerciful.*' 
After the death of our Saviour,' and the regular 
establishment of the Christian systems, morality 
appears under an altogether new and interesting 
aspect. The novelty of many of the doctrines of 
the Christian dispensation, as well as their peculiar 
adaptation to the wishes and wants of the human 
race — the purity and simplicity of the moral duties 
and precepts therein taught — and the holy and 
exemplary lives of the apostles and first teachers of 
the gospel, — could not fail to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of men in general^ and parti- 
cularly among those who had been long habituated 
tp philosophical inquiries. The Scriptures, clothed 
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with no intricate system of speculation or mysti-* 
cism, but presenting themselves to mankind in 
simple declarations and authoritative commands, 
might naturally be supposed to be adopted, by the 
g'enerality of the people, with that spirit of meek- 
ness and simplicity, which commonly marks the 
acceptance of truth, when presented to the mind 
in a plain and intelligible garb. But this would 
not be the case with the learned and philosophical. 
They had been early nursed in various opposite 
systems of speculation, had their minds deeply im-> 
pressed with the importance of these speculative 
topics, and could, therefore, but ill endure the ex- 
tension of any set of opinions and principles which 
might seem to be at variance with their respective 
philosophical creeds. In this state of matters, one 
of two things might naturally be supposed to take 
place — that some of these persons would reject the 
gospel altogether, as not being in strict accordance 
with their own systems, to which they had been 
taught to pay such devoted reverence,— 'and that 
those who, from various causes, might be induced 
to lend a willing ear to the accents of divine inspir* 
ation, would endeavour, by all their art and inge- 
nuity, to incorporate the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity with their own philosophical theories. 
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And this is precisely what did take place in the earljr 
ages of the church. Many of the learned violently 
opposed the introduction of the Scriptures, while 
a very general desire prevailed among those of spe- 
culative habits, who were favourably inclined to 
their extension, to appear before the world in the 
double character of the philosopher and the divine. 
Accordingly we find, that in the first five cen- 
turies of the Christian era, there was a perpetual 
struggle among the learned, who professed their 
£aith in the doctrines of the gospel, to amalgamate 
them with the prevailing dogmas of heathen phil- 
osophy. The whole of the Epistles of St. Paul 
teach us, that this practice was universal in the 
Christian church, even in the times of the Apostles } 
lor all these Epistles, though written to different 
dasses of Christians, in various parts of the worlds 
w6re invariably directed against some philosophi- 
cal opinion which had been allowed to exercise an 
unfriendly influence over their minds. The dis- 
putes and writings of the learned, after the days of 
the Apostles, manifest the same desire to unite 
philosophy with religion. The two leading sys- 
tems of speculation, which prevailed from the first 
to the fifth century inclusive, were the Platonic 
jind the Qnostic, or oriental. These two different 
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sects had many points in common, jet they were 
always opposed to each other in all general and 
leading matters of dispute. The tenets of Plato 
were, in their prominent principles, always consi- 
dered more in unison with the doctrines of the 
gospel than any other set of heathen dogmas, for 
they were of a refined and spiritual nature, — ^and 
his speculations concerning the nature of the deity, 
the immortality of the soul, &c. were commonly 
thought to be of a more rational and sublime 
character than those promulgated by any other 
philosophical school. But his doctrines were by 
HO means invariably adhered to ; for many emi- 
nent men of learning of that day culled out of his 
system what they fancied agreeable to themselves, 
while, at the same time, they enlisted themselves un- 
der the banners of his name. Thus AmmoniuSj 
m the second century, proposed a new system of 
Platonism, which was widely disseminated through 
the east, but which had very few of the leading 
principles of the Grecian philosopher in it. It was 
entirely composed of scraps and shreds of every 
learned creed that prevailed at that period. This 
doctrine exercised a most extensive influence over 
the opinions of the early Christian fathers; and 
gave rise to many of the most noted and destructive 
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heresies which impeded the growth of rational re* 
ligion and sound piety in the early ages of the 
ehurch. 

The Gnostic theory had an extensive influence 
over the moral opinions and conduct of the primi- 
tive disciples of the Gospel. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this sect Was, that all evil took its rise from 
matter ; that the body was a sort of prison-house 
to the soul ; and, therefore, to aim at any thing like 
perfection in virtue and holiness, it was necessary 
to mortify and extenuate the body, and bring all 
its appetites and passions into a complete state of 
subjection. This doctrine led the way to the adop- 
tion of that opinion, so very fruitful of bad conse-* 
quences to the rising interests of true religion, that 
our Saviour had established a double rule of mo^ 
ral duty^ for two distinct orders or classes of bis 
followers. The one was called ordinary, the 
other extraordinary. The former was for persons 
who were necessarily engaged in the bustling scenes 
of the world ; and the latter for those who aspired 
to a more lofty rank in virtue and holiness. These^ 
opinions gave rise to ridiculous and debasing no- 
tions as to the nature and object of virtue. The 
disciples of this ascetic system looked upon them-* 
selves as prohibited from the temperate indulgence 
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of all the rational pleasures of life ; such as wine, 
4esh) matrimony, &c. ; and considered morality to 
consist chiefly in patchings, abstinence, labour, 
hunger, and all manner of severe mortifications of 
the body. This morose discipline naturally drew 
men into cloisters and caves, where they conceived 
themselves removed from the grossnesses and wick- 
edness of the world at large ; and they passed a 
life in the vain and useless efforts to sublimate their 
natures so as to approach to something like celestial 
perfection. 

The speculative principles of morals became, dur- 
ing these first five centuries of the Christian era, so 
closely interwoven with religious disputes on points 
of great subtility and refinement, that little can be 
gathered from these early ages which can be in the 
least degree instructive to the general reader. 
Several tre.tU« on praetW morJil, were, how- 
ever, pubUAed during thte period. JuMn Mar^ 
has an epistle to Tano and Severus ; Clemens of 
jilexandria^ composed books on calumny, patience, 
continence, and other virtues ; biit these have been 
lost in the lapse of time ; TertuUian wrote upon 
chastity, flight in the times of persecution, fasting, 
shows, female ornaments, and prayer ; St. jfi$]^ 
brose wrote several works on morality, the princi* 
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pfirl of which is fstyled de OJiciis* Though ad^ 
dressed to the clergy, it treats of the moral duties 
of all Christians. He resolves all human happiness 
into a knowledge of the deity, and integrity of life ; 
and endeavours to show that there can be no real 
profit or happiness separate from honesty* He 
also treats of friendship, fidelity, liberality, benevo* 
lence, civility, r^tdiness to assist the poor and afflict* 
ed, hospitsdity, and all those other virtues and a& 
fections necessary for the comfortable intercourse 
of the human kind. There are also many excel* 
lent things to be found in the works of St. Chry^ 
sostomj and St. Augustine^ though the works of the 
latter are principally of a controrersial character. 

There are different opinions entertained among 
the learned, as to the general value of the moral 
writings of the primitive fathers of the church. 
By some they are extolled to the highest pitch of 
excellence ; and by others depreciated to a very 
low standard of value. Berheyrac^ a French au- 
thor, wrote a book " On the Morality of the An- 
cient FatfierSj'* in which he rather undervalues 
their importance and worth. The true estimate 
of their excellence as moralists may perhaps be 
found by steering a middle course among these con* 
flicting judgments. There are undoubtedly valua* 
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ble observations scattered over their writings, and 
many correct and profound principles of morality 
handled in a very masterly manner ; but at the 
same time these are frequently mixed up with phi- 
losophical and theological questions of a very re« 
condite and unprofitable nature. There is one 
fact, however, which is worthy of notice here, and 
for the truth of which every reader of ecclesiastical 
history will testify, that from about the sixth cen- 
tury downwards, the writings of the ancient fa- 
thers were held in very high estimation by all those 
men of learning who opposed themselves to the in- 
roads of ignorance and scholastic jargon ; and who 
were anxious to bring men to entertaiu rational 
views of the nature of morality. These few truly 
enlightened men» scattered as they were over many 
centuries of nearly profound intellectual darkness, 
always placed the writings of the ancient fathers of 
the church next in point of value and usefulness 
to the scriptures themselves. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE SAMfi SUBJECT CONTINUED : FROM TliE FIFTH 
CENTURY TO THE TIMES OF MR. HOBBES. 

Up to the commencement of the sixth century, the 
philosophical opinions of Plato, and the system of 
the Gnostics, had exercised an almost undivided 
STTay over the minds of the Christian fathers and 
doctors of the church. The doctrines of Aristotle 
had hitherto never been able to gain any thing 
like popularity ; for the expounding of them was 
confined within very limited bounds indeed. A 
change, however, took place at this period, which 
produced very considerable effects upon the general 
nature of doctrinal religion and theoretical morality. 
The Emperor Justinian published, at Athens, an 
edict against all philosophy, which was supposed to 
be exclusively levelled against the modern system 
of Platonism, then very popular, but to which he 
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seemed to have a great dislike. In consequence of 
this edict, the learned all fled into Persia, which 
was, at that time, at war with the Roman empire ; 
and though the majority of them returned when 
peace between the two states was effected, in A. D, 
533, yet the temporary absence of these teachers 
of the people had produced a coldness and uncon- 
cern towards their philosophical tenets, which all 
their subsequent efforts to regain their former po- 
pularity were unable to remove. 

It may be necessary to apprise the general read- 
ers here, that by the system of Aristotle is meant 
only one part of his very numerous writings, name- 
ly that on logicj or the art of reasoning. This 
was considered as an important instrument for the 
discovery and propagation of truth. It would be 
altogether out of place here to give even any thing 
like an outline of this system of logic ; but it may 
be briefly mentioned, in passing, that the leading 
principle of it was founded upon the presumed im- 
portance of the various forms in which the syllogism 
may be used in all our reasonings, especially on ab- 
stract and subtile questions. There has a great 
deal been written, even in modern times, on the 
merits of this part of the philosophy of Aristotle, 
By some it has been totally and unceremoniously 

D 
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condemned ; and by others it has been praised and 
considered useful. However, it is not for us to de^ 
cide this important and keenly contested question ; 
it will be sufficient to point out some of the pro- 
minent effects its exclusive cultivation had upon the 
minds of the learned for some centuries while it 
was held in estimation. 

The Platonic and eastern systems of philosophy 
having been thus nearly driven off the field, and 
the learned having yielded an implicit obedience 
to the dictation of the Stagirite, they gave them- 
selves up to nothing but contentious wrangling, 
which the perplexing subtilties necessarily connect* 
ed with his logic, and the nature of the subjects of 
inquiry to which it was applied, were so well fitted 
to foster and perpetuate. It began to be taught 
almost universally in all the public schools and se- 
minaries of learning ; and it soon began to yield a 
plentiful harvest of its natural fruits — verbal quib* 
bles, and endless sophistries. The general principles 
of natural and revealed religion, and moral science, 
became ingulfed in an accumulation of words 
without meaning, and in subtile and trifling distinc- 
tions on points of no earthly consequence whatever. 
The faculty of reason in men became darkened, 
and their moral sense blunted, by those incessant 
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wraQglings and disputes ; and every thing like cor- 
rect notions on the nature and obligations of virtue, 
was, centurj after century, fast wearing away from 
the minds of both the learned and the unlearned. 

Among the many ridiculous and unprofitable dis- 
putes which engaged the learned in these ages, it 
will be necessary we should here allude to the fa- 
mous controversy which arose about the middle 
of the eleventh century, out of the abstruse subtil- 
ties of the Aristotelian philosophy. This contro*- 
versy raged with great fierceness between the two 
contending parties, the JtealistSt and the Nomina^ 
lists ; and the rfsason for its being more particular- 
ly mentioned here is, that it generally finds a place 
in every academical course of lectures on moral sub- 
jects ; and though not possessing such intrinsic me- 
rits as to entitle it to much attention, yet it has 
some claims to the notice of the moral student. 
Besides, the controversy has not been without its in- 
fluence, even in modern times, over the specula- 
tions of several moral writers, who have embraced, 
in some cases, quite opposite tiieories ; but the na- 
ture and degree of this influence cannot be pointed 
out at any length in this place. 

It was laid down as a maxim in the school logic, 
that all our reasonings related to universal ideas ; 
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that these were the objects or materials on which 
we exercised our reason; that j^arfoWar things were 
liable to change, and could not therefore be permanent 
objects for immutable conclusions ; but that the re- 
lations which subsisted between universals afforded 
the proper objects for logic. But the difficulty 
"which was started was, whether these universal 
ideaSy which were the elements of ratiocination, 
^were real objects^ or only verbal denominations 
given to certain things or notions. One party 
maintained that they were real objects ; for if they 
were not realy then it would obviously follow that 
we would always be reasoning about matters which 
had no solid foundation. The other party as stout- 
ly denied the reality of these universal ideas, and 
ajifirmed they were only words or denominations 
arbitrarily given to certain classes of thoughts or 
objects. The one party were denominated JReal- 
istSj and the other Nominalists. The most cele- 
brated writers of the former party at different pe- 
riods of this dispute were, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus ; and of the 
latter the famous but unfortunate Abelard, Occam, 
&c. This controversy excited such attention, that 
«ven popes and monarchs engaged themselves in it. 
The university of Paris published an edict, in which 
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the tenets of the Nominalists were solemnly con-* 
demned, and ordered to be destroyed. 

The moral writers, and commentators on the 
Scriptures, greatly multiplied towards the thirteenth 
century ; and more correct and rational views 
seemed to be entertained as to the nature of mo- 
rality and religion, and in regard to the manner of 
illustrating their principles. The leading writers 
at this period were divided into two parties ; the 
one were called schoolmen, and the other mystics* 
The former treated of morals agreeably to the rules 
of logic, then in general use in all the schools and 
seminaries of learning ; the latter despised all hu« 
man ingenuity and art, and endeavoured to culti-*' 
vate a spirit of piety, by forming habits of inward 
contemplation, and a devotional frame of mind. 
The scholastic moralists were extremely partial to 
abstract and refined speculations as to the nature 
and obligations of virtue, and of systematizing its 
rules and duties. They divided the virtues into two 
kinds or divisions ; those which the light of na- 
ture was supposed to teach all men, and which are 
to be found in every system of heathen morality ; 
and those which were taught exclusively in the 
Scriptures, and were in consequence termed theolo* 
gical virtues. These latter were founded upon the 
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interpretetion which vrad then put on the twelfth 
chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and were denominated Faith^ Hope^ and Charity. 
In explaining the distinctions between these two 
classes of virtues, agreat dealof uselessdiscussion was 
employed ; but notwithstanding the cloud of words 
which obscured even the plainest matters, there was at 
this period a considerable improvement clearly per- 
ceptible over the preceding centuries, in treating of 
ethical questions, and of those leading theological 
doctrines which are so closely connected with 
them. T^homas AquinaSy by his great genius 
and learning took the lead in all those disputes 
which grew out of the doctrines and opinions to 
which we have now alluded. 

It must also be noticed here that a great addi- 
tion was made about the twelfth century, to the 
knowledge of the more abstract principles of moral 
science, by the introduction of the civil law» or ju- 
risprudence, to the rank of one of the sciences. 
This was one of the great steps taken to bring about 
a more general knowledge of men's duty to one 
another in a state of society, and to examine and 
canvass those principles on which the social fabric 
rests. It has become the fashion among some phi- 
losophers of late date, to decry the value of the dis- 
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quisitions of civilians, and to lessen the merit of 
those who were the earlj instruments of making 
known sound and just principles of jurisprudence. 
But upon a careful inquiry into the advantages 
which mankind have derived from the early exposi. 
tion of those civil maxims on which the laws of 
every intelligent community of human beings must 
rest, it will be found, that we are under great obli- 
gations to the writers in question for their skill and 
industry in this useful undertaking. 

What contributed in no small degree to place the 
civil law among the number of sciences, and to ex- 
cite a lively feeling for its general cultivation, was 
the discovery, about this time, of the famous Pandect 
of Justinian. This was a collection of rules and 
laws made by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century, and commonly called the Roman law. 
The manuscript was lost for nearly six hundred 
years, but was found in the ruins of the city of Melfij 
by Lotharius II., in the year 11379 and presented 
to the inhabitants of Pisa. The discovery of this 
valuable document gave rise to the erection of 
many colleges, for the very express purpose of 
studying this Roman system of jurisprudence. This 
law procured such extensive reputation, as to su- 
persede all others ; and the Salic^ the Lombard^ 
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and the Burgundian codes, which had been esta*^ 
blished for a long period, gradually gave way to its 
universal dominion. 

The philosophy of Aristotle still maintained its 
supremacy up to the middle of the fifteenth centu* 
ry, when circumstances arose which favoured to a 
considerable extent the re-establishment of the doc- 
trines of Plato. The downfal of the Grecian states 
by the invasion and conquests of the Mahometans, 
compelled the Greek literati to flee for protection 
to Italy ; where they fortunately met with every 
degree of assistance and encouragement from the 
noble and munificent patrons of learning, the house 
of Medici, Alphonsus VI. king of Naples, and 
the other Neapolitan princes of the house of Arra- 
gon. The attention paid to these Greek philoso- 
phers naturally paved the way for the general dis- 
semination of their peculiar tenets, and in the course 
of a very limited period, they made great inroads 
upon the quibbling and subtile philosophy of the 
Peripatetics. The doctrines of Plato seemed to 
have lost none ,of their charms during their long 
banishment from the seats of education and learn- 
ing ; but, on the contrary, they seem to have ac- 
quired new lustre, for their modern admirers were 
so enchanted with their sublimity, that they desig- 
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nated the maxims of the Grecian sage with the epi- 
thet of divine wisdom. Cosmo de Medici was so 
enraptured with them', that he founded an academy 
at Florence for the express purpose of teaching and 
propagating among the youth of that day the doc- 
trines of Plato ; — and caused translations to he made 
of all the works of the most eminent of his disciples 
and followers* The Aristotelian and Platonic 
theories were thus placed in hostile array against 
each other, and nothing was, to he heard in the 
sanctuaries of learning but violent disputes as to the 
comparative merits of the two systems. 

But while the learned were discussing the prin- 
ciples and rules of moral obligation through the 
medium of opposite speculative tenets, the religious 
world in general seemed to be losing every just 
notion of the plain dictates and maxims of virtue. 
Instead of paying attention to the simple declara- 
tions of Scripture, and the important and explicit 
duties therein contained, every thing was viewed 
through the murky medium of scholastic learning 
and philosophical mysticism. Men were striving 
after the shadow, but neglected the substance ; they 
argued and contended about the nature of the sign, 
while they totally disregarded the thing signified. 
In consequence of this state of matters, practical 
morality fell into a very languishing state ; and from 
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the concurrent testimony of writers of every grade 
and party, we are fully authorized in maintaining' 
the fact, that the two or three centuries which im- 
mediately preceded the Reformation, formed the 
most generally profligate and immoral period since 
the establishment of the Christian dispensation. To 
be a pious and good man, did not mean in those 
days one who attended to his duties to his Maker, 
to mankind, or to himself, as stated in the Scrip- 
tures, but one who should be well skilled in all the 
babbling sophistries of the day ; one who should 
leave his riches to the priesthood, for the purpose 
of building churches, universities, and monasteries ; 
and above all things, one who should submit to the 
implicit dictation, in all spiritual and moral matters, 
to the Roman pontiffs, or to those to whom he had 
immediately delegated his power and authority. 
Some really good and able men struggled hard 
against this tide of immorality and licentiousness, 
by dwelling upon the pure simplicity of the gospel 
truths, and the authority of the ancient fathers of 
the church ; but these counsels were generally dis- 
regarded ; or if noticed at all, it was only to brand 
their authors with the epithet of heretics, or to 
overwhelm them with a torrent of senseless jargon, 
which passed current in that age for the words of 
soberness and wisdom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MR. THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. 



Mr. Hobbes was born at Malmesbury in Wilt-* 
shire, on the ^th of April, 1588. His father was 
vicar of West-port, within the liberties of Malmes* 
bury, and of Charlton in Wilts ; a man of but little 
learnings and in moderate circumstances. His mo- 
ther's terror at the approach of the Spanish ar« 
mada caused her premature delivery ; an acci* 
dent which many have supposed sufficient to ac- 
count for that fearfulnesB of temper which charac- 
terised our author during his whole life ; and which 
might also produce that delicate state of health 
which attended him till near his fortieth year, and 
which obliged him to practise those rules of tem* 
perance and exercise which no doubt contributed 
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very materially to prolong his life to the advanced 
period of ninety years. 

At the age of eight years he was sent to the 
grammar school of Malmesbury, and in his four- 
teenth he was entered at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and continued there for five years, supported chief- 
ly by his uncle, Francis Hobbes, then alderman of 
Malmesbury, and who at his death left him a small 
estate to enable him to remain at college. He took 
his batchelor's degree in I607, and the next year 
was recommended by the Principal of the college 
as tutor to the son of Lord Hardwicke, afterwards 
Earl of Devonshire, whom he accompanied in his 
travels through France, Italy, and Germany. 

In 1629, he published his translation of Thucydi- 
des, in one volume folio. He had kept this work 
a long time by him, and had submitted it to the re- 
visal of his friends, Ben Jonson, and Sir Robert 
Ayton, then secretary to the consort of James I. 
By the death of his patron, he quitted the Devon- 
shire family and went to Paris, where he remained 
till 1631, when he was recalled to England by in- 
vitation of the Dowager Countess of Devonshire, 
who wished to commit to his care the education 
of the young Earl, then only 13 years of age. In 
1634 he set off with his pupil on a tour through 
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France, Italy, and Savoy ; and during his visit to 
these countries, he formed an extensive acquain* 
tance with many of the most distinguished writers 
and philosophers of the age, particularly with Gal- 
lileo and Martin Mersenne, two very eminent 
men in their day. After remaining at Paris a few 
months, he returned with his pupil to England in 
1637 ; and such was their regard for each other, 
that he resided in the Earl's family at Chatsworth, 
which he celebrated in a poem on the JVonders of 
the Peakf written some years before, but not pub-r 
lished till about this time. 

He now became immersed in those studies for 
which his travels in various countries in Europe, 
and his previous habits of thinking and reading, had 
afforded him ample materials, and which have prin- 
cipally contributed to his fame as a philosopher 
In l64f2 he printed privately at Paris a few copies 
of his book, De Cive^ and distributed them among 
his friends. This publication brought him into 
distinguished notice by the learned men in that 
polite and intelligent city. A few years after, he 
published his little treatise " On Human Nature" 
In the same year was published in London his " De 
Corpore PoliticOy" or ** The Elements of Laws, 
Moral and Politic ; with Discourses upon several 
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Heads ; viz. the Law of Nature, Oaths and Coren* 
ants, several kinds of Government, with the Chan- 
ges and Revolutions of them/' This work was in<« 
tended as a sequel to the treatise ^* on Human Hom 
ture^^ and may for the most part be considered 
merely as an abridgment of his work " Be Cwe!" 
It is related that this book " I>e Corpore PoUtico^'^ 
was presented to Geissendi a few months before his 
death, when he kissed it, and added, ** that book is 
certainly mean in size, but I guess 'tis full of mar* 
row.'* 

In 1651, he completed in Paris, and published in 
London, what had long been carefully digested, and 
on which he set a great value, viz. his " Leviathan^ 
or the Matter, Form, and Power of a Common- 
wealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil ;" a work which 
contained his whole metaphysical, moral, political, 
and religious principles. This publication created 
great alarm in Paris, on account of its attack upon 
the Romish Chiu'ch, and Hobbes thought it pru- 
dent to quit that city and return to England, where, 
however, he seems to have entertained no less 
dread of the partizans of the king, who proscribed 
him from his court. 

Hobbes spent the year of 1652 in London, cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of some of the most emi- 
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nent men of that day. The year after, he retir* 
ed to the seat of the Earl of Devonshire, in Derby- 
shire, where he spent the greater part of his life in 
close application to study. About this time he 
also published his treatise ^* On Liberty and Ne- 
cessity,*' which he had written eight years before 
in Paris, in the form of a letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle. Two years after, he published his 
"Z>^ Corpore^^ and dedicated the work to the 
Earl of Deyonshire. This publication led him into 
a controversy with Dr. Wallis, which was carried 
on by both parties with much vigour and bitterness 
for upwards of twenty years. In 1658, he finished 
his " De Homine^^ and in 1674 he published his 
translation of the 9th, 11th, and l@th books of the 
Odyssey, though he was now in his 87th year. 
About the middle of October 1679, he became af- 
flicted with a suppression of urine, a complaint 
which the physicians had no hopes of curing on ac- 
count of his great age. On the 20th November, 
the Earl of Devonshire removed from Chatsworth 
to his seat at Hardwicke, a distance of ten miles ; 
and Hobbes persisted in following him, though he 
could be carried only on a feather bed in a couch. 
He did not seem to be the worse of this exertion, 
but within six or seven days after, he lost the use 
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of speech and of his right side by a stroke of the 
palsy. He lay a few days in this state, taking little 
nourishment and sleeping much, and now and then 
endeavouring in vain to speak ; but worn out with 
age, and not with pain, he gently breathed his last 
on the 4th of December the same year. He never 
was married. 

" Mr. Hobbes," says Lord Clarendon, " is a man 
of excellent parts, of great wit, of some reading, and 
of somewhat more thinking ; one who has spent 
many years in foreign parts and observations ; un- 
derstands the learned as well as modern languages ; 
hath long had the reputation of a great philosopher 
and mathematician ; and in his age hath had con- 
versation with many worthy and extraordinary 
men. In a word, he is one of the most ancient ac- 
quaintances I have in the world ; and of whom I 
have always had a great esteem, as a man who, be- 
sides his eminent learning and knowledge, hath 
been always looked upon as a man of probity, and 
of a life free from scandal." 



Amongst all the writers on moral and political 
philosophy, which this or any other country has 
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produced, there is none who surpasses Mr. Hobbes 
in an extensive knowledge of human nature, or in 
that strength of judgment and logical acutenesd 
with which he has unfolded that knowledge to 
others. Every person who will peruse his writings 
with care and application, will be fully convinced in 
his own mind that he brings into the discussion ta- 
lents of the very first order. He dissects and ana^ 
lyzes with singular ease and dexterity, subjects in 
their nature of considerable complexity ; and all his 
arguments, illustrations and deductions, are ex-* 
pressed in language, though occasionally coarse and 
vulgar, yet so plain, simple, aiid unaffected^ that all 
his conceptions seem invested with the limpid pu- 
rity of the pebbled brook. 

The influence which his writings have exercised 
over the opinions and Sentiments of subsequent 
writers on moral science, has been very extensive, 
and every way commensurate to the well known 
merit and celebrity of his works. By far the greater 
part of those writers who succeeded him a few years 
after, in the same field of inquiry, and whose sysr 
tems will fall under our notice, in the regular order 
of succession, were either prompted to their under- 
takings by his reputation, or were desirous of coun- 
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teraiting tlie supposed bad conse<|Qence8 of his 
opimons and principles. " The Philosopher of 
Malmesbury/' says Dr. Warburton, " was the terror 
of the last age, as Tindal and Collins are of tliis. 
The press sweats with controversy; and erery 
young churchman militant Wotild t^y his arms in 
thundering on Hobbes's steel cap/'* Every reader 
who is in the least degree acquainted with the state 
of moral science about the commencetnent of the 
seventeenth century, will readily acknowledge that 
the writings of Mr. Hobbes engrossed the almost 
undivided attention of all the most able and dis- 
tinguished theoretical moralists of that period ; and 
that, however they might differ from him, or how- 
ever erroneous and dangerous they might conceive 
his writings to be, they always paid ampl6 homage 
to his talents, and seemed at all times duly sensible 
thai they were not contending with an antagonist 
of ordinary attainments^ or of ordinary capacity. 
Indeed, amongst all his opponents, and they hate by 
no means been few in number, or insignificant in 
merit, I know not one whose writings, taken in the 
grossj have any cl&im to be placed in competition 
with thehigher qualifications of philosophical sagacity 

* Divine Legation of Moses. Preface. 
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and acuteness, which are exhibited in the writi^e 
of the PhUoaopher of MaliK^eabury. 

There has no writer on moral philosophy been 
more severely criticised, and, in my humble opinion, 
so generally misapprehended, than Mr. Hobbes. I 
must, for my own part, confess that for many years 
I was a slave to the most degrading and unworthy 
prejudices against his views and sentiments ; and 
he was invariably connected in my mind with a 
gross vilifier of human nature, a subverter of all 
sound morality and religion, an advocate of civil 
tyranny prud oppression, and one who was to be 
considered only in the light of an idle but ingenious 
dealer in empty sophisms and trifling paradoxes. 
And I have nq doubt but this, even now, is the pre- 
vailing train of thought respecting the character of 
his works, of nearly nine-tenths of those who have 
made the speculative principles of morality a lead- 
ing branch of their general studies. But I feejl 
confident that a calni and dispassionate perusal of 
his writings, and a carefvl attention to his langui^e 
and principles, particularly in his Leviathan, which 
contains the digested views of his riper years and 
understanding, will produce a change more favour- 
able to his reputation and character. We will soon 
feel interested in his writings, and acknowledge the 
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power he has of fixing the attention, and calling 
into exercise the reasoning faculties of his reader. 
We will speedily be convinced of the expansive 
grasp of his mind, and feel delighted by those ex- 
tensive and accurate views of human nature pre- 
sented to our notice, and which have not been ob- 
tained from, or decked out by, the written opinions 
and language of preceding authors, but drawn from 
the fresh and inexhaustible fountain of his own vi- 
gorous and original powers of thought. 

But though I am wishful to pay what I conceive 
to be a just claim to his general merits as a philo«> 
sopher, I am by no means prepared to go so far as 
to maintain that his whole system is true and per- 
fect in all its parts, or that he has not advanced 
principles, and made use of observations and argu- 
ments which lie fairly open to criticism and censure. 
But I do say, that in proportion as his works are 
carefully studied, and the principles of his system 
examined with candour and impartiality, in the 
same degree will we feel disposed to lessen the 
number of his speculative errors, and to acknow- 
ledge that these form but a very slender proportion 
indeed to the great mass of useful truths, and just 
and striking remarks, found in his writings on 
those topics of universal interest, which he has ven- 
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tared to discuss. Takiifg into account the state of 
moral and political philosophy, at the period when 
Mr. Hobbes appeared upon the arena of public dis- 
putation ; taking into account the habits of his life, 
the society in which he generally moved, his strong 
predilection for monarchical principles of govern- 
ment, the disorders of the state at that time, and 
the personal trials and inconveniences which he 
himself suffered in consequence of these disorders ; 
and above all, taking into consideration the peculiar 
nature of his genius, being that of a bold and ad« 
venturous character, and possessing an inquisitive 
enthusiasm which feared nothing, and was inclined 
at all times to push principles to their utmost limits ; 
considering, I say, all these things, I do maintain that 
he is a monument of wonder, and we should feel 
surprise rather than regret that his errors have been 
so few in number, and so trifling in their nature. 

I am free, nevertheless, to confess, that were I 
asked the question, (and when we consider what 
has been advanced against him, it would be by no 
means an inappropriate one), whether Mr. Hobbes' 
writings are, taken as a whole, likely to exercise an 
unfriendly influence over the ipind, if made exclu- 
sive objects of attention ; I would have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that such an unfriendly influence 
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might be possible. But I am decidedly of opimon, 
that this equivocal tendency arises not so !much 
from the falseness or paradosieal natiite of his 
general principles, tis from his nrannei* of lUustrat*- 
ing them. He has deepened, in many cases, tb^ 
shade of his positions with a darker h^e than there 
was any necessity to do. We often find persolis in 
common life, who have a sort of natural indinattoii 
to look always at the dark side of htnn«n nature^ 
and to throw a murky haziness and gloom orer ak 
most every active moral principle of human life ; 
but though this is acknowledged to be an imperfec- 
tion in our moral coni^titutidn, and is always more 
or less apt to be productive of unpleasant conse- 
quences, both to ourselves and others ; yet our cen- 
sure of such an imp^rfecticfn is grounded not so 
much upon the false nature of tTie principles of 
which these gloomy and misanthrdpic colourings 
are descriptive, but upon the habit of makii^ them 
constant objects of our attention. Now there are, 
amongst philosophers, similar habits of thinking. 
Some lean more to the dark and gloomy side, while 
others launch into rhapsodical eulogiums upon the 
superlative dignity and purity of human nature ; 
and we will find, in nine cases oiitof ten, that the 
leading principles upon which both theorists pror 
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.ceed in their reasonings and conclusjonB, are QearJ^y 
allied to each other, and q.re not unfreqyently j)rer 
cisely tihe same. The truth of this ob^eryation will, 
J. ibmkt be fully established, W/hen we cpme to look 
At Bome of the principal moral thearies which will 
fall under .our review in the subsequent parts of 
•this iwoirk. 

it would be very inconyenient to give a xomr 
.plete outline or analysis of aU Mr. Hobbes' writingB 
relating to human mature, as this plan would lead 
ito ^ y ery .extended discussion. He peemed io be 
iond of splitting ^up aiod jdividing his principles ^nd 
system into short and. detached publications; and 
of showing them to the world in various gachs or 
dresses, for the purpose of attracting moi:e. atten- 
tion. A)l his leading principles pf moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, to the development and examina- 
tion of which these few pagQs will be diirected, may 
.J>e found in his works, " De Cive,^ " On Human 
Nature^^ and particularly in his ^' Z/eviathan/* 
These contain every thing of importance in his 
.character of a moral writer ; and it is to the views 
contained in these works, that what is here ad- 
vanced is more particularly directed. 

There are four different aspects in which Mr. 
Hobbes, as a writer on human nature, may be 
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viewed, namely, as a metaphysician, as a moralist, 
as a political philosopher, and as a theologian. To 
touch upon the first and the last character, does 
not come properly within the plan of this work ; 
nevertheless, as Mr. Hobbes' publications are not 
likely to fall into the hands of general readers, I 
purpose making an exception here to the usual 
course I have chalked out for myself; and will 
make a few remarks upon our author^s classifica- 
tion of mental phenomena ; and also upon his views 
of the leading principles of theology, both natural 
and revealed, on which there has comojionly pre- 
vailed a considerable diversity of opinion. 

The great principle of metaphysical philosophy, 
which Mr. X^ocke has illustrated, at much length, 
in his Essay on the Human Understanding, — that 
all our ideas are derived through the medium of 
the senseSf is, in Mr. Hobbes' Leviathan^ clearly 
laid down. In the first chapter on Marif we have 
this important truth stated in the following terms : 
^* Concerning the thoughts of man, I will consider 
them first singly^ and afterwards in trairiy or de- 
pendence upon one another. Singly, they are 
every one a representation or appearance of some 
quality, or other ^.ccident of a body without us, 
which is commonly called an object^ — which object 
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worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of roan's 
body ; and by diversity of working, produceth 
diversity of appearances. 

'^ The original of them all is that which we call 
SENSE ; (for there is no conception in a man's mind, 
which doth not at first, totally, or by parts, bear 
together upon the organs of sense). The rest are 
derived from that original. 

*' To know the natural cause of sense, is not 
very necessary to the business now in hand ; and 
I have also written of the same at large. Never- 
theless, to fill each part of my present method, I 
will briefly deliver the same in this place. 

'* The cause of sense, is to the external body, or 
object, which presseth the organ proper to each 
sense, either immediately, as in the taste and touch ; 
or mediately, as in seeing, hearing, and smelling ; 
which pressure, by the mediation of the nerves, 
and other strings, membranes of the body, con- 
tinued inwards to the brain and heart, causeth 
there a resistance, or counter-pressure, or endea- 
vour of the heart to deliver itself ; which endeavour, 
because outward, seemeth to be some matter with- 
out. And this seeming or fancy, is that which 
men call sense ; and consisteth, as to the eye, in a 
light or colour, or figure; to the ear in a sound; 
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to the nostril in an oiio%^; to ihe tongue and 
palate in a savour ; and to the i^est of ibe body in 
heat, cold, hardness, softness, luad such other quali* 
ties as we discern by feeUng* All which qualities, 
qalled sensible, .are in the olgect that oausqt]^ them 
bnt so many s^veral motions of the ^matter, hy 
which it presseth our organs diversely. Neither in 
us that are pressed, are they any thing 41se but 
diMers morons ; (for motion produceth nqthiog'but 
motion.) But their appearance to us jis fanc^^ the 
same waking that dreaming. And as pressing, 
rubbing, or striking the eye, making us fancy a 
light ; and pressing the ear produceth a din ; so 
doth bodies .also we see and hear, produce the same 
by their strong though unobserved action. For if 
those colours and .sounds were in the bodies, or 
objects that cause them, they could .npt be severed 
from them, as by glasses and echos qf reflection Ti^e 
see they are ; where we know the thing we see is 
in one place the app^rance in another ; and though 
at some certain distance, the real and ,very object 
seems invested with the fancy it begets in us, yet 
still the object is one thing, the image or &ncy is 
another. So that sense in all cases is nothing else 
but original fancy, caused (as I have said) hy the 
pressure, that is, by the motion of external things 

3 
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lipon our eye, ears, acnd otlier organs tiwBreunto 
ordained/' * 

Everj reader will ^here perceinre by one glance, 
from the above extract, the principles which per- 
vade the celebrated essay of Mr. Locke ; particu^ 
larly the disoussions in that work on the secondary 
qualities of matter. Indeed this quotation from 
Mr. .Hobbes, with some tidlQing altera(aons, might 
stand very well, though published thirty-fieven years 
before, as a qprefietoe or introdudtion to the E&ag 
on the Human Understcmding^ 

I think it quite evident, that the modem doctrine 
of the association of ideas is explicafHy treated of by 
Mr. Hobbes. One of the important faculties of 
the mind, he says, is imagination, which, however., 
he considers only as a branch or species of the. 
general faculty of memory. ^^ Eor, as at a .great 
distance of place that which -we look at appears 
dim, and without distinction of the smaller parts 4 
and as voices grow weak and inarticulate ; so also, 
after great distance of time, our imagination of the 
past is weak ; and we lose (for example) of cities 
we have seen, many particular streets, and of ac- 
tions, many particular circumstances. This decatf" 

* Leviathan, pp. 3 and 4. 
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ing sensCf when we would express the thing itself^ 
(I me'du Janet/ itselfj we call imagination^ as I said 
before ; but when we would express the decay y 
and signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, 
it is called memory. So that imagination and 
memory are but one thing, which for divers con- 
siderations hath divers names/' * He then goes on, 
in the next chapter, to treat of the trains of ima- 
gination ; and no one who carefully peruses this 
p^t of the work, but will perceive the principle on 
which the comparatively recent doctrine of associa- 
tion is founded. 

The next and last important faculty of the mind 
which Mr. Hobbes mentions is that of Reason ; and 
this he defines to be ^^ nothing but reckoning (that 
is adding and subtracting) of the consequences of 
general names agreed upon, for the marking and 
signifying of our thoughts ; I say marking them, 
when we reckon by ourselves, and sigfii/ying when 
we demonstrate or approve our reckonings to other 
men." t 

The moral speculations of Mr. Hobbes are so 
closely interwoven with his political disquisitions^ 
th^t it becomes difficult to separate them. But we 

* LeyiathaD, p. 5. f Ibid. p. 18. 
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will, however, notice in as brief a manner as pos^ 
sible, what were his notions of moral good and 
evil, and these he defines to be, — ^" Whatsoever is 
the object of any man's appetite or desire ; that is 
it which he for his part calleth good ; and the ob- 
ject of his hate and aversion, evil; and of his con- 
tempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these words 
of good and evil^ and contemptible^ are even used 
with relation to the person that useth them : there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so ; nor any 
common rule of good and evil, to be taken from 
the nature of the objects themselves ; but from the 
person of the man, (where there is no common* 
wealth,) or (in a commonwealth,) from the person 
that representeth it ; or person or arbitrator, or 
judge whom man, disagreeing, shall by consent set 
up, and make his sentence the rule thereof/* • 

Now here, I conceive, is one of the many in- 
stances where Hobbes has laid himself open to 
controversy, from a loose and an indefinite mode 
of expression. From this passage, readers in ge^ 
neral might be apt to infer, that by the phrase,-— 
" not a common rule of good and evilj* the dis- 
tinctions between virtue and vice were altogether 

* Leviathan, p. 24. 
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of a fictitious and uncertain nature. But it ap^ 
pears to me, that the author merely means that mo-« 
rality can have no existence separated or abstract-* 
ed from human nature ; or, in other words, that 
the objects of good and evil, when viewed distinct 
and apart, if this be possible, from the being to 
whom they relate, have nothing in themselves 
which ought to entitle them to be designated by us 
as praiseworthy or reprehensible. This interpreta*- 
tion is, I think, fully borne out by the words seem- 
ingly incidentally inserted, that where there is nq 
regularly established government of any descrip- 
tion, the rule of right and wrong is recognised, 
and becomes the object of ultimate appeal ^^from 
the person of the man himself. ^^ 

Mr. Hobbes distinguishes good into three kinds : 
good in the promise, good in the effect, and good 
in the means ; and the same of evil. His clas- 
sification of our moral feelings, passions, and dcr 
sires, is very concise and expressive \ and is ia 
every respect as perfect as any which has beea 
produced by subsequent writers. 

Our author was a strict necessitarian, and every 
reader of his works will recognise how largely 
Hume and others who advocate the same doc- 
trine, opposed to our moral liberty, are indebted 
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to Mr. Hobbes for their principles aad their argu- 
ments. 

We come now to the most important division of 
Mr. Hobbes' speculations — ^those which relate to 
the principles on which the social system of any 
country is founded ; and it is from the manner in 
which he has treated this part of his subject, that 
the greater portion of the opposition which his 
views have met with, has arisen. He considers the 
natural condition of men, without any civil govern- 
ment, to be perfectly equal amongst each other ; 
that is, though, there may be found in the various 
members of the human race a difference in bodily 
strength, a difference in mental qualifications, and 
in prudent sagacity and courage ; yet this dispari- 
ty, considered in their aggregate capacity, is so 
trifling, so insignificant when viewed in relation to 
a great multitude of people, that we are bound not 
to admit it as an element into our reasonings on the 
subject ; but, that we are warranted in stating the 
general proposition, that all men in a state of na- 
ture are equal. From this nearly perfectly equal 
condition proceed diffidence, distrust, and jealou- 
sies amongst individuals. All possess the inherent 
desire to better their lot, but all cannot enjoy the 
same benefits, pleasures, and privileges. Hence 
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this personal aggrandizement, this perpetual craving 
for those things to which all have an equal right 
with ourselves, is a powerful predisposing cause of 
war, and every man begins to employ those means 
which he thinks most calculated to preserve his 
own existence, and procure for him as large a share 
of power or of comfort as he can obtain, by force or 
persuasion, threats or contrivance. Competition, 
diffidence, and love of distinction or power, form the 
elements of discord and strife ; " the first maketh 
men invade for gain, the second for safety, and the 
third for reputation. They first use violence to make 
themselves masters of other men's persons, wives, 
children, and cattle ; the second to defend them ; 
the third for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different 
opinion, or any other sign of under-value, either di- 
rect in their persons, or by reflection in their kin- 
dred, their friends, their nation, their profession, or 
their name."* 

After thus establishing the natural equality of 
men, he lays down what he considers the laws of 
nature, which he looks upon as the sum of moral 
philosophy. The consent of the majority is the 
commencement of a city ; which, in its legislative 

♦ Leviathan, p. 62. 
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capacity, becomes as one person, whose will or plea- 
sure, by the consent of the greater number, is to be 
considered as the will or pleasure of all. No man 
submits his natural liberty to another, but for the sake 
of personal security, that no opinions be promulgated 
which have a direct or indirect eflfect to weaken or 
impair the supreme power or disturb the public 
peace. A prince may, by right, that is, without in- 
jury, do what he may think fit, only he cannot do 
it justly, but if done, it must be at the expense of 
a breach of the laws of nature. The sovereign 
power, of whatever nature it may be, cannot by 
right be disannulled by the general consent by which 
it was created. The king, whose power is limited, 
is no king. Every individual injury is a breach of 
the social contract. No promise given by a sove- 
reign power is invested with moral validity, if the 
performance of it should tend to cripple or impair 
that power. Every thing is lawful to those who 
are in bonds, for all political obligation is derived 
from the social contract, and the faith which is not 
given cannot be broken. The expense of all civil 
liberty consists in being under the control or re' 
straint of some arbitrary power, but not of such a 
nature as to throw absolute impediments in the 
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way. The benefits and eviki of all kinds of govern- 
ments are common to both the rulers and the peo- 
ple. It is a great grievance when a prince exacts 
imnecessarj taxes, or puts the innocent to death ; 
but it is a grievance, not because it may be done, 
but because it is done. Commonwealths are only 
so many camps. The scriptures intimate that poli- 
tical governments were derived from the consent 
of the people ; and that the person or persons in 
whom the sovereign power is invested are by right 
exempt from all punishment. The safety of the 
people is the supreme law. Those who exercise 
the sovereign power of a state for any other pur- 
pose than for the safety and welfare of the people 
at large, do that which is politically wrong, that is, 
violate the laws of nature. Taxes or imposts 
should be regulated by what people spend, and not 
by what they gain. The liberty of a subject may 
be defined to be that part of natural right which is 
left to subjects by the civil laws. People ought to 
enjoy, without fear or molestation, those rights 
which are secured and guaranteed by the law. 
Law is the command of that person or persons 
whose precept contains within itself the reason for 
obedience. They confound law and covenant who 
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conceive laws to be only foripB of Hying djdterminQd 
by common consent of men.* 

It has generally formed a principal objection 
against Hobbes' system, that he endeavours to maka 
man an entirely artificial creature, and that little or 
no allowance is made for the operation of those in- 
stinctive or innate principles of justice and recti- 
tude on which what are called the laws of natur^ 
aje grounded. And certainly, this is an objection 
very likely to arise in the minds of tihose who do 
not look very closely to his language i for he has 
generally dwelt too long upon what may be termed 
ihe artificial machinery of society, and thrown the 
elementary principles of human nature too much in- 
to the back groimxL But it is not correct to say, 
as some writers affirm, that he denies the existence 
of any such innate principles of justice and equity^ 
as other auiliors generally admit ; on the contrary* 
he has, in a great many parts of his works, openly 
and explicitly recognised them ; and in almost all 
his reasonings on political morality, he sufficiency 
shows, that these principles formed the elements of 
all his conclusions. Hobbes observes that, ^^ The 
law of nature and the civil law contsun each other, 
and are of equal extent. For the laws of nature, 

♦ See « He Ctve," and " Leuiathan." 
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which consist in equity, justice, gratitude, and other 
moral virtues on these depending, in the condition 
of mere nature, are not properly laws, hut qualities 
which dispose men to peace and obedience," " The 
law of nature, therefore, is a part of the civil law 
in all commonwealths in the world. Reciprocally, 
also, the civil law is a part of the dictates of nature. 
For justice, that is to say, performance of covenants, 
and giving to every man his own, is a dictate of the 
law of nature.*' " If it be a law that obliges all the 
subjects, without exception, and is not written, nor 
otherwise published, in such places as they may 
take notice thereof, it is a law of nature. For, 
whatsoever men are to take knowledge of for laws 
not upon other men's words, but every one from 
his own reason, must be such as is agreeable to the 
reason of all men ; which no law can be but the 
law of nature. The laws of nature, therefore, need 
not any publishing nor proclamation, as being con- 
tained in this one sentence, approved by all the 
world. Do not that to another which thou thinkest 
unreasonable to be done by another to thyself J* 

The fundamental principle on which the whole 
of Mr. Hobbes' reasoning on a commonwealth pro- 
ceeds, is this, — that all men in a state of nature are 
equal. Now, I consider this principle to be the 
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foundation of every system of civil liberty j nor can 
there be any rational scheme of social policy main- 
tained, except by the clearly expressed and unquali- 
fied recognition of this maxim. Instead, therefore, 
of this principle of equality, so frequently and so 
fiilly insisted on by Mr. Hobbes, being of an ob- 
jectionable nature, and calculated to give us erro- 
nious and pernicious views of human society, and 
of the nature of man ; it proves a principle of im- 
mense importance to all our reasonings, whether 
considered in relation to the government of a coun- 
try, or to the private conduct of individuals in so- 
cial life. The perfect equality of man in a state of 
mere nature must form the basis of all systems of 
l^pslation which can lay any pretensions to the 
character of being sound and liberal, or at all calcu- 
lated to secure those objects for which all govern- 
ments are supposed to be formed, the happiness and 
welfare of the great body of the nation. However 
despotic in theory or tyrannically exclusive the 
laws of any country may be found to operate in 
practice, no people who are advanced a single step 
from the rude state of nature, but who would im- 
mediately manifest a disposition to insubordination^ 
and an endeavour to throw off their yoke of oppres- 
sion, if it were formally made known to them that 
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the laws under which they live were grounded up* 
on the distinct principle, that all the members of 
the community were not considered equal in the 
eye df the law of nature. It is one of the tributes 
which liberty eitorts from despotism, that the lat- 
ter is obliged to coyer her proceedings with the 
mantle of the former. 

On the most objectionable of all Hobbes* posi- 
tions, that mankind in a state of nature are in a 
state of warfare, little^ I conceive, need be i^id. 
Viewing the principle in the light in which I think 
he viewed it, namely, not as t^rishing to deny the 
existence of some primary seeds of moral virtue in 
the savage breast, but only as descriptive of that ge- 
neral ferocity and depravity of manners which we 
every day see so conspicuously pourtrayed in the 
conduct of the uncultivated wanderers of the forest, 
there does not appear to be the slightest foundation 
for those innumerable misrepresentations and mis- 
apprehensions, to which this declaration of our au- 
thor has, for nearly a couple of centuries, given 
rise, amongst many moral writers of distinguished 
reputation. It is perfectly in accordance with our 
common notions of the general nature and design 
of governments, that anarchy and coniusion, strife 
and bloodshed, are the inevitable concomitants of 
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the want of social order and wholesome laws. If 
there be any one truth more closely or obviously 
connected with human nature than another, it is, 
that wherever such a relaxation of the laws of any 
community has occurred as to weaken the bonds of 
union between the governors and the governed, 
then the evil passions of man become excited ; 
cruelty and rapine mark every step of their pro- 
gress ; and all history justifies the epithets which 
Hobbes has heaped upon his species, that they re- 
selnble ferocious beasts rather than human beings. 
We are taught from our infancy to reverence the 
laws of our country, to pay the most implicit obe- 
dience to them, even if that obedience should be ac« 
companied with considerable personal trouble and 
inconvenience ; and solely upon the ground, that 
it is dangerous to weaken the power of the laws, 
lest we excite the angry passions of men, and give 
them an opporranity to exercise all those malevo- 
lent propensities which we know are locked up and 
kept from observation, by the force of social institu- 
tions, but which, when that force becomes weaken- 
ed, manifests themselves in acts of violence, which 
could not be exceeded in atrocity in the most bar- 
barous and uncivilized state of human existence. 
Instead, therefore, of its being a libel on mankind 
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that a state of nature is a state of warfare, this opi- 
nion is strictly in accordance with all our familiar 
and important notions and maxims respecting the 
value of laws and the end and object of civil society. 
These few remarks apply in substance to those 
observations which occur in several places of Mr. 
Hobbes' writings, where he maintains even society 
itself is, comparatively speaking, a state of warfare. 
" It may seem strange to some man that has not 
well weighed these things, that nature should thus 
dissociate, and render men apt to invade and de- 
stroy one another ; and he may, therefore, not 
trusting to this inference, made from the passions, 
desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by elq)e- 
rience. Let him, therefore, consider with himself, 
when taking a journey, he arms himself, and seeks 
to go well accompanied ; when going to sleep, he 
locks his doors ; and even in his house he locks his 
chests ; and this, when he knows there be laws and 
public officers armed, to revenge all injuries that 
shall be done him ; what opinion he has of his fel- 
low-subjects when he rides armed ; of his fellow- 
citizens when he locks his doors, and of his children 
and servants when he locks his chests. Does he not 
there as much accuse mankind by his actions as I 
do by my words ? But neither of us accuse men's 
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nature in it. The desires and other passions of 
men, are in themselves no sin. No more are the 
actions that proceed from those passions, till thej 
know a law that forbids them ; when, till laws be 
made, they cannot know ; nor can any law be 
made till they have a^eed upon the person that 
shall make it.'' ^^ But though there never had been 
any time, wherein particular men were in a condi- 
tion of war one against another ; yet in all times, 
kings, and persons of sovereign authority, because 
of their independency, are in continual jealousies, 
and in the state and posture of gladiators, having 
their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on one 
another; that is, their forts, garrisons and guns 
upon the frontiers of their kingdoms ; and continual 
spies upon their neighbours ; which is a picture of 
war. But because they uphold thereby the indus- 
try of their subjects, there does not follow from it 
that misery which accompanies the liberty of parti- 
cular men."* 

These quotations call for some particular no- 
tice ; but as Mr. Hobbes' principles are more 
nearly allied to those of several moral writers whose 
systems have obtained more popularity and celebri- 

* Leyiathan, p. 69. 
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ty, and which we will be called on to examine in 
the subsequent parts of this work, I will defer 
making any remarks upon the opinions and senti- 
ments just now quoted, as they would only in sub- 
stance have to be repeated afterwards. 

As a writer on civil jurisprudence, Hobbes is 
fairly entitled to hold a prominent station. It is a 
fact well worthy of notice, that Orotius* famous 
treatise " On War and Peace^^ was published 
only seventeen years before our author's book, " De 
Give ;" and there is every reason to believe that 
these publications were written and sent forth to 
the world without any previous knowledge of ei- 
ther party's intentions. Puffendorf also published 
his thoughts on the same subject about twenty years 
after the works of Hohbes and Grotius were 
known all over Europe ; and he openly decku^es 
that he had received great assistance from the in- 
tellectual labours of the former author. When, 
therefore, we reflect upon the circumstance of all 
these three eminent men making their appearance 
in the republic of letters nearly at the same period 
of time, and endeavour to form some general con- 
ception of the importance of their laboiu*s, and of 
the great influence which the vn'itings of the two 
foreigners, in particular, have exercised over the 
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external as well as internal policy of erery country 
in the world where any thing like a rational system 
of civil liberty preyails, we will not fail to pay the 
just homage of praise to our own countryman, nor 
overlook the remarkable coincidence of his having 
been one of these original propounders of opinions 
and principles, which have exerted such a marked 
and beneficial influence over the interests of man, 
and which must always form the basis of every 
intelligible plan of civil jurisprudence, wherever it 
may be established. 

We will now make a passing remark or two upon 
that part of the writings of Mr. Hobbes which con- 
tain his religious opinions. Here a^n his views 
have been differently interpreted by those who have 
commented upon his works. By some he has been 
even accused of atheism, and by others considered 
as a Christian of the most orthodox faith. Bishop 
Cumberland adduces a few solitary sentences on 
which he lays much stress, and on which he en- 
deavours to ground the accusation of Hobbes cotm- 
tenancing atheistical principles ; but these sentences 
are so few in number, and are interpreted in such 
a forced manner, that they are entirely unworthy 
of any serious notice. I agree with those who 
hold the opinion of his Christian orthodoxy. I 
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think the most careless of Hobbes' readers, and 
those who are ever so strongly prejudiced against 
his moral and political creed, will not accuse hinr 
of acting the part of a hypocrite, at least in those 
matters relating to religion. There is a conspicu- 
ous vein of sincerity running through the whole of 
his writings; and in none is tliis sincerity more 
evident than in those which bear upon the leading 
doctrines and principles of the Christian system. 
His views of human nature did not require that he 
should give any peculiar interpretation of the doc- 
trines of Scripture, for the ulterior purpose of bol- 
stering up any of his theories of morals or legisla- 
tion. 

» 

His principal treatise of a theological character 
is included in his book ^' LaviathaUj^ and is en- 
titled ^^Ofa Christian Commonwealth.** He here 
enters into the consideration of the general prin- 
ciples of Christian politics ; and endeavours to show 
that the Scriptures, as a whole, are to be our 
sole guide in making and laying down laws for 
the government of any theological establishment. 
" Nevertheless," says he, " we are not to renounce 
our senses and experience \ nor, (that which is the 
undoubted word of God,) our natural reason. For 
they are the talents which he has put into our 
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hands to negociate, till the coming again of our 
blessed Saviour ; and therefore not to be folded up 
in the napkin of an implicit faith, but employed in 
the purchase of justice, peace, and true religion. 
For though there be many things in God's word 
above reason, that is to say, which cannot by na- 
tural reason be either demonstrated or confuted, 
yet there is nothing contrary to it ; but when it 
seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskilful in- 
terpretation, or erroneous ratiocination. 

" Therefore, when any thing therein written is 
too hard for our examination, we are bidden to 
captivate our understanding to the words ; and not 
to labour in sifting out a philosophical truth by 
logic, of such mysteries as are not comprehensible, 
nor fall under any rule of natural science. For it 
is with the mysteries of our religion, as with whole 
pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the 
virtue to cure ; but chewed, are, for the most part, 
cast up again without eflFect.'* * 

His religious views contained in his " De Cive^ 
and " Leviathan^*^ so far as they are brought for- 
ward to strengthen his fame and political system, 
may be briefly summed up in the following terms : 

* Leviathan, p. 195. 
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Though God governs men by his power, that 
none can do any thing which he did not desire 
to have done, yet this i^ not properly to reign ; 
for to rule by commands and threatening^, and 
not by acting, is to reign. And under this light, 
we are to consider inanimate and irrational things, 
atheists, and those who think that God does 
not govern or control these inferior things, as 
not subjects of his kingdom* because they do 
not recognise his commands, though at the same 
time they are subordinate to his power. The 
highest and purest act of devotion is to use our 
best efforts to observe the laws of nature ; £or to 
undervalue a master's commands, is the greatest o( 
affronts ; and obedience becomes more acceptable 
than any other BSLari&ce. The sovereign powers 
have alone the right to determine what doctrines 
are to he held and professed concerning the nature 
of the deity, and also of what mode of worship 
shall be practised amongst the people. The pre- 
dictions of almost all the prophets foretel thie event 
obscurely £uid enigmatically ; and for this reason, 
that they Baw not God plainly a^ Moses did, but in 
dark speeches and emblematical figur^es. That the 
interpretation of God's commands belonged to the 
high priest, and in proof of this we find, that after 
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the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant were 
consecrated, God spake no more in Mount Sinai, 
but from the tabernacle, from the propitiatory which 
was between the cherubims ; whither it was not 
lawful for any to approach except the High Priest. 
Though our Saviour was as to his nature equal to 
the Father, yet in office he was only viceroy. 
Scripture is a dead letter except it be understood ; 
the word, therefore, of a lawful interpreter of 
Scripture is the word of God ; but that interpreter, 
whose determination has the honour to be held for 
the word of God, must be a canonical interprd;er, 
whose legitimate province it is to determine contro- 
versies of faith. No foreign person can have an 
authority for interpreting Scripture ; this must be. 
long to the sovereign to the <.ity ; for man neces- 
sarily choose to obey those by whose judgment they 
beliere they shall be eternally happy or miserable. 
Definition is pr^udicial to faith ; for those things 
which exceed the powers of the human mind are 
never made more eyident by explanation. 

Mr. Hobbes seems always to have felt very sore» 
ly when charged by his adversaries with atheism 
and impiety ; and it is only doing his memory an 
act of justice to state what he advances himself up- 
on the utter groundlessness of these charges. In 
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his dedication to the King of his '* Seven Philoso- 
phical Problems j^* published in 1662, he thus de- 
fends himself against the attacks which many of the 
clergy had made upon him. ^^ I will not break the 
custom of joining to my o£fering a prayer ; and it 
is, that your majesty will be pleased to pardon this 
following short apology for my Leviathan ; not 
that I rely upon apologies, but upon your majesty's 
most gracious general pardon. That which is in it 
of theology contrary to the general current of di- 
vines is not put there as my opinion, but propound- 
ed with submission to those who have the power 
ecclesiastical, — I did never after, either in writing 
or discourse, maintain it. There is nothing in it 
against episcopacy ; I cannot therefore imagine what 
reason any episcopal man can have to speak of me 
as I hear some of them do ; as of an athiest, or a 
man of no religion ; unless it be for making the 
authority of the church depend wholly upon the 
regal power ; which I hope your majesty will think 
neither atheism nor heresy. But what had I to do 
to meddle with matters of that nature, seeing that 
religion is not philosophy, but law ? It was writ- 
ten in a time when the pretence of Christ's king- 
dom was made use of for the most horrid actions 
that can be imagined ; and it was in just indigna- 
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tion of that, that I desired to see the bottom of that 
doctrine of the kingdom of Christ, which diver* 
ministers then preached for a pretence for their re^ 
bellion ; which may reasonably extenuate, though 
not excuse the writing of it. There is therefore no 
ground for so great a calumny in my writing ; there 
is no sign of it in my life ; and for my religion, 
when I was at the point of death at St. Germains, 
the Bishop of Durham can bear witness of it, if he 
be asked. Therefore I most humbly beseech your 
sacred majesty not to believe so ill of me, upon re- 
ports that proceed often, (and may do so now) from 
the displeasure which commonly ariseth from dif- 
ference in opinion ; nor to think the worse of me, if 
snatchingup all the weapons to fight against your ene- 
mies, I lighted upon one that had a double edge." * 

• «< The charge of atheism has been so much hackneyed in religions 
GontrorerBjy as to have passed almost into ridicule^ It was the com- 
mon chaige against the primitiye Christians^ and has hardly ever fail- 
ed to be urged, on one pretence or another, against every man who 
has dissented from the generally receiyed faith. Bat perhaps no cha- 
racter has suffered more generally, and at the same time more nnde- 
servedly, on this account, than that of Mr. Hobbes > who, notwith- 
standing his heterodoxy in politics, appears to me, as far as I can judge 
from such of his writings as have fallen in my way, to have been no 
atheist^ but a sincere Christian, and a conscientious good man. See 
his life in the Biograpkica Britanmca" Priesiley's Correspondence 
with Dr. Price^ Preface, p. 25- 

I find, however, a different opinion entertained by a high authority 

6 
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In condufiioni I would say, estimating the works 
of Hobbes from their general scope and bearings 
and Hot from individual or insulated passages, that 
there is nothing in them decidedly hostile to good 
morals, civil liberty, or sound religion. Many cir- 
cumstances have conspired to throw a cloudy har- 
ness over his name and reputation, and to induce 
a contrary opinion amongst a considerable portion 
of ethical writers ) but when we come to make due 
allowance for the heated zeal which results from 
political feuds and religious bigotry. We will be 
better able to draw aside the veil of misrepresenta- 
tions which has so long hid his merits from pubUe 
view. His popularity has suffered from two princi^ 
^pal circumstances. In ihejirst place, he incurred^ 
by his attachment to the cause of Charles the Firsti 
and by the general tone of his political writings, the 
ilUwill and hatred of all those who were struggling 
for national freedom, and who at that time could not 
endure the slightest opposition ; and by his religi- 
ous speculations, he rendered himself obnoxious to 
the catholic party, whose religion he ridiculed with 

in literature. ** Hobbes and Locke, who maintained the selfislitheoiy 
of morals, lived irreproachable lives ; though the former lay not under 
any restraint of religion which might supply the defects of his philo- 
sophy/' Hume's Inquiry respecting the Principles ofMoraUy p« 331. 
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great coarseness and severity. The united hostili- 
ty of these two formidable bodies followed him to 
the termination of his earthly career ; and long af*- 
ter his death, his writings continued to be the topic 
of general animadversion by authors of very oppo- 
site moral and political views, who had followed in 
the wake of Hobbes' immediate cotemporaries, and 
who had imbibed a considerable portion of that 
party and angry spirit which more turbulent and 
troublesome times had created. Added to all this, 
the scarcity of his books, some of which seem ta 
have been published more for thp gratifibcation of 
his private friends than for general use. Several 
of them were also written in the Latin language, 
a circumstance which also contributed not a little to 
confine their knowledge within a narrow sqphere* 
It has been justly observed by Mr. Stewart, that 
Hobbee' writings possess the rare merit of engross^ 
ing the reader's attention, and of exciting the mind 
to thought and reflection ; an iaAtllible sign* he adds, 
of a writer possessing original geniuis. 
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CHAPTER V- 

A TREATISE CONCERNING ETERNAL AND IMMUTA- 

BLE MORALITY. 

DR. RALPH CUDWORTH. 

Ralph CuDworth was born at AUer, in Somer* 
setshire, in 1617» of which place his father was ^ 
rector. He was early admitted a pensioner of 
Emanuel Hall, Cambridge ; in which uniyersity 
he was matriculated in 163S. In 164@ he publish- 
ed " a Discourse concerning the true Nature of 
the Lord^s Supper.^* In 1654, he was chosen mas^* 
ter of Christ's College, Cambridge ; in which place 
he spent the remainder of his days. He published, 
in 1678, his great work " On the true Intellectual 
System of the Universe ;" a work which has hand- 
ed down his fame to posterity. He died in I688, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. He left several 
books in manuscript, but one only has been printed 
since his death, namely, the one at the head of this 
essay. 
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The ** Treatise concerning Eternal and Immu- 
table Morality'' was not published till 173S, long 
after the author's death. It was edited by Dr. 
Chandler, the then bishop of Durham. This work 
of Dr. Cudworth, is the only one published which 
professes to treat of morality as a distinct branch of 
science. 

. To furnish the reader with a key to understand 
the general nature and scope of all Dr. Cudworth's 
writings, his ^^ Intellectual System," as well as the 
work immedisitely under notice, it will be neces- 
sary to make him acquainted with the leading pur* 
pose that the Doctor had in view, that of removing 
infidelity and scepticism. These he assumed rest- 
ed solely upon the doctrine of necessity, " as up- 
on their proper foundation.'' Whether this opinion, 
to maintain which his whole writings were direct- 
ed, be true to the full extent, is a matter of no mo- 
ment for us here to inquire. ' It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to know, that he considered the 
various uses to which the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity was generisdly applied as very prejudicial 
to the true interests of morality and religion. 

The necessity against which^ he- 80 strenuously 
contended, assumed, in his opinion, three different 
shapes or aspects. 1st. We have matena/ or n«c 

7 
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turai fatet trhich entirely excludes ^U notions of 
Deity whatever^ by mpposing there is nothings in 
the universe but mere nuatter. Sd* The theohgi- 
cai or divine n0ce8sity» which assumes the separate 
nature and esdstence of an intellectual Beingt yet 
maintainB that that Being has decreed and deter- 
mined all things, whether good or evil, so that no- 
thing could have been different from what we find 
it to be. 3d. The stoical fate> or necessity, affirm- 
ed that all things depended upon an eternal chain 
of causes and effe<^» proceeding necessarily from 
the first great Being, who had preordained every 
things so that there was notching left to liberty or 
cpntingency. 

The first, or material necessity j is discussed at 
great length in Dr. Cudworth's voluminous and 
learned work ^^ On the Intellectual System of the 
Universe f but the last two species of fate he has 
enumerated are but slightly alluded to in that perr 
formance. This treatise on immutable morality is 
intended to supply the place of the brief notice given 
to the theological and stoical fates in his principal 
publication^ 

We find Dr. Cudworth's principles laid down 
pretty fully in his sec<md chapter in his ^^ JSterncd 
Morality?^ He says, ^^ wherefore in the first place, 
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it is a thing which we shall very easily demonstrate, 
that moral good and evU, just and unjust^ honest 
and dishonesty (if they be not mere names without 
any signifit^tion, or names for nothing else but 
willed or eommandedj but have a reality in respect 
of the persons obliged to do and avoid them,) can^ 
not possibly be arbitrary things made hy will wUh^ 
out nature; because it is universally true, that 
things are what they are, not by will^ but by nature^ 
As, for example, things are white by whiteness, and 
black by blackness, triangular by triangularity, and 
round by rotundity; likeness by likeness, and 
equal by equality ; that is, by such certain natures 
of their own« Neither can omnipotence itself (to 
speak widi reverence) by mere will make a thing 
white or black, without whiteness or blackness; 
that is, without such certain natures, whether we 
consider them as qualities in the objects without 
us, according to the peripatetie philosophy, or as 
certain disposition of parts in respect to magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, which beget these sensa- 
tions or phantasms of white and bl^ck in us — or to 
instance in geometrical figures, Omnipotence itself 
cannot by mere will make a body triangular, witb- 
out having the nature and properties of a triangle 
in it ; that is, without having three angles equal to 
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two right ones, nor circular without the nature of 
a circle ; that is, without haying a circumference 
equidistant everywhere from the centre or middle 
point. Or lastly, to instance in things relative on^t 
Ij, Omnipotent will cannot make things like or 
equal one to another, without the nature of like^ 
ness and equality. The reason whereof is plain, 
because a]l these things imply a manifest contradic- 
tion, that things should be what they are not ; and 
this, is a truth fundamentally necessary to all know- 
edge, that contradictories cannot be true; for. 
otherwise nothing woidd be certainly true or false. 
New things may as well be made white or black 
by mere will, without, whiteness or blackness, equal 
and, unequal, with equality and unequality, as mo- 
rally good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest, by mere will, without any nature of 
goodness, justice, honesty. For though the will of 
God be the supreme efficient cause of all things, 
and can produce into being or existence, or reduce 
into nothing what it pleaseth, yet it is not the for- 
mal caugf of anything besides itself, as the school- 
men have determined, in these words, that Ood 
himself cannot supply the place of a formal cause ; 
and, therefore, it cannot supply the formal cause or. 
nature ofjiistice or injustice^ honesty or dishonesty.. 
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Now all that we have hitherto said amounts to no 
more than this, that it is impossible anything should 
be by wiU anfyj that is, without a nature or entity^ 
or that the nature and essence of anything should 
be arbitrary."* 

This quotation may be said to contain the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Cudworth's system. The reader will 
perceive, that he maintains that good and evil, just 
and unjust, honest and dishonest, cannot be things 
created by any will, even the will of the Deity ; 
but must be such by nature. Every thing must be 
in its own nature what it really is, and can be 
nothing else. In positive laws and commands, it 
is not mere will which clothes them with moral 
validity, but the inward nature of these laws them- 
selves. No positive laws can make a command 
either morally good or evil, otherwise than by na- 
ture of what is really naturally jusU' 

As we will examine the truth of this doctrine 
at considerable length, in other parts of these 
volumes, it would be only tedious repetition to en- 
large any further upon it here. It may, however, 
be merely remarked in passing, that the views which 
Dr. Cudworth seemed to entertain on the nature 

* Treatise on Eternal Morality^ p. 16. 
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of virtue, were grounded upon the notion that 
there was a complete and perfect analogy between 
the truths of mathematical science, and the truths 
in matters of morality* This opinion seems to 
have been firmly rivetted in his mind. His rea* 
sonings from this position, coupled with the sense 
in which he used the words eternal and immutable 
when applied to morality, form the ground^work of 
what Bayle^ Le Clerc^ Shaftesbury^ and others, 
have advanced against his system ; and gave them 
an opportunity of calling in question the orthodoxy 
of his opinions, and the utility of his writings, so 
far as the refuting of sceptics was concerned. But 
a sincere respect for his character and talents com-^ 
pels us to remark, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for suspecting the purity of his motives 
in coming forward as the champion of ratimial re^ 
ligion and sound morality. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THfi LAWS OF NATURR 



BISHOP CUMBERLAND. 



Richard Cumberland was bom in London in 
the year l6Sfi. He was remored to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in the year 1649« In ihe early 
part of life he entertained thoughts of embracing 
the medical profession, but relinqtdshed that design, 
and entered into holy orders. In 1672, he pub- 
lished his treatise, entitled '^ A Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Laws of Nature,'* in quarto ; a pub- 
lication"* which obtained for its author no small 
share of reputation He was made bishop by Kii^ 
William in 1691, the duties of which he discharged 
in a very exemplary manner. He died in 171 8» 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 



It may be considered as truly a matter of sur- 
prise to the moral reader, that a book such as Bishop 
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Cumberland's Laws of Nature should have been 
so little read or noticed by those who have insti- 
tuted philosophical discussions on the principles of 
moral obligation ; particularly when it is considered 
that this book exhibits a great portion of solid 
learning, a complete familiarity with the rules of 
moral evidence, and an accurate and minute ac- 
quaintance with all the general systems and prin- 
ciples of the science of morality. What may, per- 
haps, have contributed to render the book compara- 
tively little known, was its first publication in the 
Latin language, a circumstance which would na- 
turally enough confine its perusal to a few in- 
dividuals only ; but by its translation into English 
by Mr. Maxwell, a wider range was thus given to 
its circulation, which, however, seems to have been 
circumscribed within very narrow limits indeed, 
notwithstanding the high character of its author, 
and the philosophic and well-digested nature of the 
publication. 

But before entering into the discussion on the 
" Laws of Nature^ we may notice that there are 
appended to the Bishop of Peterborough's Treatise, 
two preliminary essays, the one entitled, " The City 

• • • 

or Kingdom of Ood^ or the Defects of Heathen 
Deism /' and the other on " The Imperfections of 
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Heathen Morality." In the former of these essays^ 
the author, Mr. Maxwell, considers the various 
capacities of man as a physical, a mental, a moral, 
a sociable, and a religious being ; and then goes on 
to examine the pagan system of the world, which, 
was conducted by one supreme intellectual Head, 
called the soul of the universe* Rational agents 
were divided by the pagans into different sorts, 
each sort possessing faculties and powers, suited to 
the duties and offices it had to perform ; but the 
whole, however, only comprising one grand po- 
litical system. These intelligent agents were divid- 
ed into six classes ; namely, 1 . The supreme God. 
2. Subordinate gods invisible. 3. Visible. 4. De- 
mons. 5. Heroes : and 6. Men. The Jewish nation, 
according to Cumberland, fell into the heathen no- 
tions concerning the government of the world, 
believing that their nation had a guardian angel, 
who could transact nothing, without the express 
permission from the divine providence. The Jews 
supposed that all other nations were committed to 
'the care of these guardian angels, who possessed 
•the power and executed the functions of gods. 
*They believed also, that the air, the water, the fire, 
the hail, and the winds, had each its respective 
•angel presiding over it ; and that they assigned 
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seven preddent angels to the seven days of the 
week, twelve to the twelve months, four to the 
four seasons, and seven archangels to the planets 
for every nation, but Israelitish excepted, being sub* 
ject to its own particular planet. 

The author maintains the positicm, that the Jews 
were gross idolaters in many periods of their his* 
tory. The Chaldeans, from amongst whom Ab- 
raham was taken, were a very idolatrous nation ; 
and this is intimated by Joshua, who says, ^^ Your 
fathers dwelt in the other side of the flood, in old 
times, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the 
iather of Nehor, and they served other gods.*' But 
^ur author dififers entirely from the writer of a 
book entitled, " AIHscoii/rse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion i^ in which it is 
maintained, that the Jewish nation were idolaters 
when taken into captivity ; that the Babylonians 
had, from the earliest antiquity, believed in the 
unity of the Deity ; and that it was much more 
probable that the Jews, being captives, would im- 
bibe their theological notions from their conquerors, 
than that the latter should conform to the opinions 
of the people they held in thraldom, which ts the 
commonly received opinion on the subject. But 
the writer shows, that the conjectures of this au- 
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thor rest entirely upon a gratuitous assumption, 
unsupported by a single well-authenticated fact; 
and that the position, that the Chaldeans had a 
perfect knowledge of the only one liying and true 
God, could not be maintained upon any creditable 
historical testimony whatever. Cumberland argues 
with much ingenuity and learning, that the know-* 
ledge of this important doctrine,—* the unity and 
spirituality of the Deity, was possessed by the 
Jewish people exclusively ; and that, therefore, the 
heathens knew not God, in the proper and true 
religious sense of knowing him. To brii^ man 
out of this natural spiritual darknes6,~-to show 
man the true nature of the divine government, and 
the grounds on which he could ever hope to see 
«nd enjoy Him, in a future state of exigence, a 
revelation of his will was indispensably requisite, 
and this was accomplished at the time, and iu the 
manner that the Scriptures themselves relate* 

The Essay " On the Impeffectiohe of the Hea- 
then Morality^' is well written, and full of curious 
information. The author enters at considerable 
length into the abstract opinions which the different 
sects of philosophers, the Stoics, Epicureans, and 
others, held on the notions of a Deity and Provi- 
dence, and on the foundations cm which these vari. 
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ous philosophical schools ground the obligations of 
morality. Into the tenets of the stoical system, 
which was founded upon the doctrine that virtue 
was the only good, he enters pretty fully ; and after 
quoting the numerous opinions and sentiments from 
the most eminent of the Stoics, he finds the mo-» 
rality they teach extremely defective on account of 
the following reasons : — 

1. By discarding all future rewards and punish^ 
ments. 

S. By ridiculing the fear of death ; and allowing, 
tiay, in some cases, enjoying self-murder. 

3. By the Stoics denying pain to be an evil. 

4. By their regal and happy estate, and self-suf- 
ficiency. 

5. By their apathy, or indifference to pain or 
pleasure. 

6. By their arrogance, with respect to the gods 
as well as men. 

7* By their transcendentals, and extravagant pas- 
sive obedience to the divine will. 

8. By their monstrously absurd conceits. 

9* By their general and gross immoralities. 

The Epicurean morality, built upon the principle, 
that all happiness is derived from the body alone, 
our author considers as destructive of all moral 
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oblig^ation, virtue, honesty, and religion* The 
opinions of the heathen philosophers on what was 
right and praiseworthy, were not less objectiona- 
ble, and subversive of all real piety ; and a review 
of the whole system of moral philosophy prior to 
the introduction of the Christian dispensation, is 
ealculated to teach us that men know not the ex- 
tent of moral duty, or the true reasons why these 
duties became obligatory upon mankind. This 
essay closes with a few very judicious and well ex^ 
pressed observations on the mutual assistance which 
reason and revelation aflford to each other. 

" Some cry up reason^ and the light of nature, at 
such a rate, as to think them alone alUsufficient 
guides, in consequence of which they think all re- 
velation useless and unnecessary, whose mistake 
I have at large endeavoured to jshow, and tha^ 
they who wanted revelation, were sensible of their 
being at a loss in most important points for wani 
of it. Others, with a mistaken view of magnifying 
revelation and faith, undervalue and vilify reason 
and the iight of nature most . immoderately, as if 
they were no proper guides at all, nor fit to b^ 
trusted, in divine matters and the truths of Ood. 
But if that were the case, how should we ever 
eome to the knowledge of God at all ? So it i9 
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plain Sw Paul thought, bj the passages just noir' 
quoted from him* The belief of a revelation is * 
grounded upon the veracity of God the rerealer, 
and we must first be convinced by reason of the 
tferacity of God, (that he is omniscient, and can^ 
not be deceived, that he is perfectly good, and can-> 
not deceive,) before we can give a firm assent to 
a revelation as coming from him. So the know- 
ledge of the being and attributes of God, are pre-^ 
viously necessary to the belief of a revelation. jSV>- 
tinuLSf indeed, held, that we can no otherwise 
come to the knowledge of God but by revelation y 
but those who have followed him in other matters, 
have been wise enough to drop him upon that head^ 
Beside, without making use of reason in divine 
matters, how should we be able to judge of a re-* 
relation, or a miracle, and distinguish the true 
from the false ? Or how shall we judge of the 
meaning of a revelation, when we have it ? 
Without applying our reason to the discussion of 
maitters revealed, how should we come to know^ 
that these words, * This is my hoSyy are not to 
be taken in a literal sense, or those other words^ 
* if thine eye offend thee pluck it out ? ' We must, 
therefore, either Kise our reason in the study of the 
scriptures,' or we have no reason to study them 
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at all; lior need \<^e fear kny evil consequen<ies 
irom such a practice. For all the doctrines of re-^ 
relation, when freed from the errors of the mis-' 
taken, and the imposition of the designing, part of 
its votaries^ and taken as they stand in the scrip-^ 
tui'es themselves, free from all human figmeiitd 
and unwarrantable deductions, will stand the test 
of reason. Nor do I know a more disadvantageous 
idea, that can be given to the Christian religion, 
than to decry the use of reason in matters belong"*^ 
ing thereunto ; for does not that plainly seem to 
imply, that it is an unreasonable scheme, as being* 
what will not stand the test of reason ? Several 
points there are, indeed, in it, which we cannot 
comprehend, which yet, that they are so, we hav^ 
very good reason to believe, though we cannot 
solve all difficulties or answer all objections, that 
may be started about them ; no more than we can 
explain all the difficulties that occur about self' 
existence^ eternity^ and immensity^ which yet, we 
are very certain, are attributes that belong to some 
being that really exists. Such are the difficulties 
about the infinite divisibility qfspacej which yet is 
demonstrated, and those about liberty, of which, 
however, we have the same proof that we have of 
our own consciousness.** 
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On entering upon the most important part of 
his undertaking — ^that of inquiring into the laws of 
nature^ the bishop has introduced the leading to^ 
|iics of discussion by a chapter, ^^ Of the nature of- 
things/* Here we find the frame-work of his system 
-—-the foundation of all his leading principles. He 
defines the law of nature to be, " Certain proposi- 
tions of unchangeable truth, which direct our vo- 
luntary actions, about choosing good, and refusing 
evil ; and impose an obligation to external actions, 
even without civil laws, and laying aside all con- 
sideration of those compacts which constitute civil 
government : That some such truths are, from the 
nature of things and of men, necessarily suggested 
to the minds of men, and by them understood and 
remembered, (whilst the faculties of their minds 
continue unhurt) and that therefore they really 
exist there. This is what we affirm, and our said 
adversaries as expressly deny." Our author en- 
deavours to show that the whole of moral philoso- 
phy is finally resolvable into a knowledge of na- 
ture, and that we must prosecute this science in 
the same manner, as we would do natural philoso* 
phy — by direct and well conducted observations and 
experiments. But it is not necessary we should 
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'Examine all the relations of matter and motion, and 
the whole system of the universe, in order that we 
should obtain true and correct notions of what the 
laws of nature are ; but our inquiries may be limited 
to a single object, that of explaining one general law 
of nature from whence all other particular laws are 
deduced. This general law is expressed in the fol- 
lowing, " The greatest benevolence of every ra- 
tional agent towards all, forms the * happiest state 
of every and of all the benevolent, as far as is in 
their power ; and it is necessarily requisite to the 
happiest which they can attain, and therefore the 
common good is the supreme law!^ 

The Bishop endeavours to prove that the exist- 
ence of this principle or law of nature is supported 
-by the same degree of evidence as any raathemati- 
cal proposition whatever ; and in the following pas- 
sage we find it laid down, what kind are eompre^- 
hended under the designation of benevolent^ as 
used in the above quotation. " That the motion of 
a point does not more certainly produce a line, or 
the addition of numbers a sum, than that benevo^ 
lence produces a good effect (to the person to whom 
\ve wish well,) proportioned to the power and affec^ 
tion of the agent, in the given circumstances* It 
is also certain, that keeping faiths gratitudep nfitUr 
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ral affection, &c. are either parts or modes of a 
most effectual beneyolence towards all, accommQ- 
dated to particular circumstances ; and that they 
must certainly produpe their good effect, after th^ 
fiamemanneras it is certain that addition, subtraction^ 
multiplication, and division, are parts or modes of 
calculation j and that a right line, circle, parabola* 
and other curves, do express the various effects which 
geometry produces by the motion of a point." 

The principal point aimed at by the Bishop, in 
this chapter, is to establish the position, that wp 
jcome by our knoTfledge of what is good, useful, 
pleasant, bad, tod mischievous, both in ourselves 
and in society at large, by the same kind pf means 
as we arrive at the abstract knowledge of the pror 
perties of matter and motion, and the various saliir 
tary and pernicious properties pf the yast number 
of objects which fill the universe we inhabit. Cerr 
tain actions of a moral kind are invariably connectr 
ed with either gopd or bad consequenqes to indivir 
duals, or general communities, or both ; and we acr 
quire this knowledge from experience. We also 
find that many material objects have alike bad of 
good effects upon our bodily and mental frames ; 
and we do, in the same manner, acquire this infor- 
fnatioi]i from experience. Thus, moral p^ilqsophy 
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is precisely the same in the certainty of its results,, 
and in the method for its successful cultivation, as 
ail other departments of knowledge ; namelj, by a 
close and accurate observation of the constitution 
of things. 

The second chapter is entitled, ^' Of human na-r 
ture and right reason.^ Here the author enters^ 
at considerable length, into man's mejital, physical^ 
and moral nature^ In his bodily constitution, her 
eonsiders sensation holds a prominent station ;. 
and that it is from external objects actingupon our 
Senses or oi^^ans of perception, that we form to our^ 
selves all those simple ideas or notions respecting 
external nature. The mind he divides into the t^;2^' 
dsrstanding and the will ; the former faculty com-* 
prehending apprehension, comparing, judging, 
reasoning, a methodical disposition, and the power 
pf recollecting all these things ; and to the will he 
prefers choosing and refusing, as well as the passions, 
Man's moral nature clearly evinces that he is a be- 
ing fitted for society $ and Bishop Cumberland has 
established this proposition upon the surest founda- 
tion. He clearly shows there are two principles of 
universal influence amongst the species, which must 
determine them to practise, in some degree at least, 
the dutieis of social life i a cirpumstanpe which i^ 
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sufficient to repel the assertions of some philoso- 
phers, who mumtmn that man is a being who is, in 
a state of nature, entirety antisocial* These twa 
principles, which compel him to confederate with 
his brethren, are, the rights of property, whether in 
things or in labour ; and the second is, the principle 
of care and benevolence which parents feel towards 
their children^ By the operation of these two ele^ 
mentary or general laws of our moral natures, our 
author clearly shows, that societies of men, greater 
or fewer in number, must of necessity be formed ;• 
and howeyer writers may dii^ute about the actual 
formation of states or commonwealths, yet the fact 
is placed beyond all controversy, that they must 
have arisen from the confederating influence of pri^ 
vate families^ and the constitutional and universally 
difiused notions of private property. 

The meaning which Bishop Cumberland attaches 
to the words, human nature and right reason, 
piay be found in the following passage. " I think 
I sufficiently prove my point, when I have made it 
appear, that human nature suggests certain rules of 
life in the same manner that it suggests the skill of 
numbering. All men, when come to maturity, ex- 
cept they labour under some distemper of mind» 
of their otpTi apcord^ reckon things by numbers^ 
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adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing them, 
if the numbers be small, without any rules of art. 
The sentiments of all nations are necessarily the 
Bame concerning the sum of two numbers found by 
addition, and concerning their difference by sub- 
traction, how much soever they may differ in the 
names and characters by which they express the 
numbers, which every nation fixes for itself arbi- 
trarily. It seems to me that all, in the same man- 
ner, under the same conduct of nature, necessarilt/ 
acknowledge, (1.) That the good of all rational be- 
ings is greater than the like good of any part of that 
aggregate body ; that is, that it is truly the greatest 
good. (2.) That in promoting the good of this ag- 
gregate good, the good of individuals is contained 
and promoted. (3.) That the good of every par- 
ticular part requires the introducing and settling of 
distinct property in such things, and such services 
of rational agents, as contribute to the common 
happiness ; that is, such as are necessary to testify 
the honour we pay to God, or to preserve the life, 
health and faculties of every particular man. In 
these three propositions, we shall find the seeds and 
force of all the laws of nature to be contained. 
Skill in numbering is much assisted by industry j 
by artificial characters, and by their places j but 
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those very helps we owe to nature, as to their orU 
ginal ; nor can they ever cause that, which without 
art we know to be true, and of necessary use in life, 
to become false or useless. Whatever assistance we 
may procure from art, the whole el$8ct is to be as- 
eribed rather to nature than to art. Just as, after 
the art of cookery has fitted Qieat for nourishment, 
no one will deny, that we are nourished by the 
power of nature, otherwise life itself were not na- 
tural.*' 

. There are, also, in this chapter o|i ** human na-^ 
ture, and right reason," many curious and ingeni- 
ous remarks and speculations respecting the con^ 
nexiqns whiqh subsist between the passions and de- 
sires of the mind, and our various bodily organs and 
functions. Cumberl^d seems to (hink that all ani- 
mals are propelled to seelc their own good and safe-^ 
ty, by virtue of certain physical principles of action 
in their respective animal structures ; and by this 
means the welfare and existence of th,e different 
i^pecies of animated nature are most effectually and 
permanently secured. And reasoning from the 
lower animals to men, from analogy and actual ob- 
servation, he thinks that there is a certain provision 
made for the regulation of our passions and affec- 
tions^ by a close and po\f erful sympathy subsisting 
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hetweea those dedres and affections, and certain 
parts of our animal economy ; and that this sjrmpa- 
thj powerfiillj directs our affections into that chan« 
jiel most directlj and effectually contributing to the 
M^elfare and happiness of social and moral beings. 
JMan is considered as possessing physical organs pe* 
puliarly adapted to this end. These organs, t)iQ 
plexus nervosus^ the connexion existing between 
the pericardium ^nd the diaphragmf and a simi- 
)ar communication between Nermis DiaphragnitU 
cus^ and the phxvs nervosus^ which is necessary 
to the exercise of the precardiac furnish incontestible 
jeyidence of a widely extended principle of sympa- 
thy between our organs of sense and the powers of 
our minds. As the strongest passions of human na« 
ture. are excited by those objects which are more 
immediately connected with the adoption or en^ 
forcing of the provisions of these laws, whether na« 
tural or civil, which are necessary for our existence, 
and the security of our rights of personal property ; 
therefore it is considered ^' that qll those things in 
a human body which naturally serve to excite or 
alhf/ the passions, have a considers^ble share in seU 
tling and defending a distinction of property, in 
which the >vhole matter of t^e laws of mature con- 
isists/' 
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The third chapter of the ^^ Laws of Nature^ is 
occupied with the consideration of the question 
'* what is natural good V* Good is defined to he that 
'^ which preserves and enlarges or perfects the facuU 
ties of any one thing, or several." The principal 
part of this chapter is taken up with observations 
on Hobbes' notions of what was good ; and to show, 
in opposition to that philosopher's opinions on this 
point, that good and evil are not merely arbitrary 
or fluctuating ideas, but that ^' things are first 
judged to be good^ and that they are afterwards de- 
sired, only so far as they seem good : that any thing 
is, therefore, truly judged good, because its effect 
or force truly helps nature : that a private good is 
that which profits one ; public, which is of advan« 
tage to many ; not because it is desired from 
opinion^ whether true or false, or delights for this 
or that moment of time. The nature of man re* 
quires, that reason, examining the nature of things, 
should, from the evidence thence unalterably arising, 
first determine and judge what is good, (whether ia 
relation to ourselves or others) before we desire it, 
or are delighted therewith. And it is the part of 
brutes only to measure the goodness of things or of 
actions, by affection only, without the guidance of 
reason. Men of brutish disposition experience in 
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tfaemselves such a way of acting*, and are pleased 
with being told by Hobbes, that this is agreeable to 
nature. Out of this set of men his followers are 
increased in number. It is, however, more certain, 
that a madman su£Fers a real evil, though he be won- 
derfully pleased with his own madness ; and on the 
contrary, that a remedy is good for the patient, 
though he should ever so obstinately refuse it/' 
: The principal topic discussed in this chapter is 
an inquiry into what are the laws of nature, and 
the reasons why such laws became obligatory upon 
us. Our author defines the law of nature to be 
** A proposition, proposed to the observation of, 
or impressed upon, the mind, with sufficient clear- 
ness, by the nature of things, from the will of the 
first cause f, which points out that possible action 
of a rational agent, which will chiefly promote the 
common good, and by which only the entire hap- 
piness of particular persons can be obtained. The 
former part of this definition contains the precept^ 
the latter the sanction ; and the mind receives the 
impression of both, from the nature of things^ 
Those rewards and punishments are sufficient, 
which are so great and so certain as to make it 
evidently conduce to the entire happiness of parti- 
cular persons, (which the nature of things both 
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compels them to desire^ and makes possible for 
them to maintain). And whereas privations are 
best understood by means of their possibilities, ac-^" 
tions and omissions contrary to this end, and the 
mischiefs connected with them, seeot by this me* 
thod to be both discovered and prohibited* For 
right (or strait) shews what is crooked, as well 
as what is strait. That which takes the shortest 
way from the given term, or state of things, to this 
end, is called rights by a metaphor taken from the* 
definition of a right line, in use amongst mathema. 
ticians. An action, attaining the most desirable 
effect in the quickest manner, takes the shortest 
way to this end. Therefore it is right. And that 
very comparison, by which such action is discover- 
ed, supposes all things so considered, that it is 
known, both what will less conduce to the end,' 
and (with much greater ease) what would obstruct 
the effecting it." 

After the appearance of Mr. Hobbes' publica- 
tions, moral distmctions seemed, in the eyes of 
many, to be so vaguely defined, and insecurely 
founded, in the speculations of this philosopher, that 
all those moral writers and theologians, who a few 
years after publicity was given to his thoughts^ 
conceived it their duty to counteract the supposed 
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dangerous tendency of his views, fell naturally' 
enough into the opposite error, and advanced 
doctrines about the nature of morality, which, 
though not so liable to be turned iiito a cor-^ 
rupt and vicious channel as the principles of 
their antagonists, were nevertheless equally re- 
moved from plain reason, and logical deduction. 
These opponents of Hobbes imputed to him a de^* 
sire to level all moral distinctions, and to promuU 
gate the doctrine that all our moral conceptions 
and principles arose from civil institutions and 
worldly contrivance. It was the aim, therefore, 
of several of the most distinguished moral writeri^ 
who flourished at the commencement of the last 
century, to take higher ground, and to endea^t 
vour to show that our notions or ideas of moral 
qualities were by no means so variable and un* 
certain as Hobbes had represented them to be^ 
but were the true architypes of objects and rela* 
tions which were absolutely eternal and unchange* 
able in their nature and essence. Hence we find 
in WoUaston the doctrine that virtue consists in 
thoughts, words, and actions which are in strict 
conformity to the nature of things ; and his co- 
temporary, Dr. Clarke, maintains a similar doc- 
trinei that virtue is the conformity of our actions 
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with the eternal fitness or truth of things. But 
amongst the many commentators on Hohhes' moral 
and political philosophy, the most conspicuous and 
able, in my humble opinion, is Bishop Cumberland ; 
and in the book which is now under consideration, 
though embracing a somewhat different moral theory 
from that of WoUaston's and Clarke's, he has ably 
and zealously endeavoured to establish the perma- 
nency and stability of moral distinctions ; and has 
also pointed out in many instances, the self-con- 
tradictory opinions of his subtile and somewhat 
paradoxical antagonist. But the stability of Bishop 
Cumberland's virtue is not of that refined and ab- 
solute description which has been advocated by 
other writers ; he seems, as far as I have been able 
to judge, from the general scope of his remarks, 
to be wishful to steer a kind of middle course. He 
certainly makes frequent use of the word eternal 
in reference to the nature of moral truth ; but he 
uses it in a modified sense. He maintains that vir- 
tue is eternal and unchangeable in the same sense 
as the material universe, and the various relations 
which its parts have to each other may be said to 
be eternal. Not that virtue is a thing of such an 
eternal and absolutely unchangeable a nature, that 
it must have been coeval with the existence of the 
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Deity himself^ and that it is impossible that it ever 
could or can receive any modification from his 
power and wisdom. 

I am fully aware that what I have here advanc- 
ed respecting the opinions of the bishop on the 
important point, the eternal nature of all moral 
distinctions, may be liable to controversy ; particu- 
larly when I am bound to admit that he has, in 
many parts of his essay, made use of very strong 
and pointed language, which would seem to bear 
an interpretation favourable to the very opposite 
of my own opinions. He says, in page 35j " In 
like manner, love towards God, and all men, al- 
though most freely exerted, after it is exerted, ne- 
cessarily makes any person as happy as his power 
can make him, as I have at large explained. Nor 
is it less manifest, that a consent to the division of 
property in things themselves, and in human la- 
^ hour, or to preserve the division when made, by 
innocence, fidelity, gratitude, a limited care of our- 
selves and our oflSspring, and humanity exercised 
towards all, are parts of that universal love, and, 
therefore, proportionally conducive to the happi- 
ness, as of the whole, so of individuals, especially 
his in whom they are found ; than that quadrants, 

or other lesser arches or sectors, are parts of a cir<i 

I 
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cle. Therefore the eternity is equal, as well of 
propositions of the one kind, as of the other." 
But he afterwards qualifies this passage hj the 
following remarks, which, if their full purport be 
carefully attended to, will convince every reader, 
that he ought to be placed in a somewhat different 
station in the class of moral writers from those who 
maintain the absolutely eternal and fixed nature of 
good and evil. " It is, however, certain, that every 
human action and effects, and, consequently, 
arithmetical and geometrical operations, with all 
their effects, depend upon the will of \he first cause. 
Our whole inquiry is concerning the existence of 
the laws of nature, and of their obligation, which 
must entirely be deduced from the will of the first 
cause ; I mean that act of his will, (and that only, 
as will appear from what follows,) by which the 
powers, actions, and natures of rational beings 
exist.^^ " I have penned the law of nature suffi- 
ciently immutable, when I have shewn that it 
cannot be changed without contradiction, whilst 
the nature of things and their actual powers, 
which depend upon the Divine will, remain un* 
changed.** 

It may also be worthy of a remark in passing, 
that if any thing were wanting to prove that Bishop 
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Cumberland did not fall into the views of those 
who maintained the' eternal nature of moral dis- 
tinctions, in that absolute sense in which some mo- 
ral writers view that doctrine, it may be found 
in this consideration, that his ver^ able and acute 
translator and commentator, Mr. Maxwell, con- 
sidered that the bishop had laboured under an er- 
ror, in not embracing the position that the law of 
nature was eternal, and did not owe its obligation 
solely to the will <^ God. The whole of Mr. 
Maxwell's remarks, which are pre^xed to the Eng- 
lish edition of the essay on the " Laws of Natiiire,'' 
are principally written with a view of supplying, in 
in some degi'ee, thfe supposed discrepancy in this 
work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 

MR. JOHN LOCKE. 

John Locke was born in the year l63£, at Wring- 
ton» near Bristol, was educated at Westminster till 
1651, and afterwards remored to Oxford. Here 
he studied the various systems of philosophy then 
in repute i and also applied himself to medicine^ 
which he never practised. He took his degree of 
master of arts in 1658. He accompanied Sir Wil- 
liam Swan as private secretary to the court of Bran- 
denburgh ; and, on his return to England, he was 
introduced to the earl of Shaftsbury, who obtained 
for him several valuable civil appointments. He re- 
paired to Holland with this nobleman, where be 
wrote a good part of his celebrated work on the 
human understanding ; which was published in 
1690. Being much afflicted with asthma, he retir-* 
ed to Cotes in Essex, where he died in 1704, in 
the seventy-third yesu: of his age. He was the 
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author of Discourses on Government ; Letters on 
Toleration ; and Commentaries on some of the 
£pistles of St. Paul, all of which are valuable 
works. 



Though Mr. Locke is not commonly classed 
iBtmong our theoretic moralists, yet his writings have 
exercised no small degree of influence upon the 
fspeculations of those who have treated of the vari- 
ous principles of inoral science since his day. In* 
4ependent of the formal notice of the nature and 
rules of moral obligation found in his celebrated 
work on the Human Understandings his well known 
and generally adopted metaphysical theory is so 
closely interwoven with every view of our moral 
nature which 'has yet been taken, that a distinct 
notice of the above work is required to furnish the 
inoral student with the connecting links in the 
progress of that department pf knowledge he is en-^ 
gaged in studying. 

Several writer&i of eminence have maintained 
that Mr. Locke's views of the nature of morality 
were liable to objection, as sceptical conclusions 
were fairly deducible from some of the leading 
principles he advanced. The correctness of this 
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i>pimon depends entirety upon the peculkr view 
^ take of his mental theory » and of the rarious 
interpretations which is given to his language in 
some parts of his writings. To arrive, therefore, 
at a right conclusion on this point, it will be neces- 
sary we should make a few remarks upon one or 
two principal points connected with his system. 
But before entering upon this part of our proposed 
plan^ we will make a quotation or two from the 
work on the Human Understandings to show, 
in Mr. Locke's own words, his views of the nature 
of moral obligation ; and these quotations will both 
serve to guide the reader to form his own judg- 
ment on the point at issue, and also to appreciate 
the remarks which will be made on the general sys- 
tem of Mr. Locke. 

In treating of innate ideas, he maintains that no 
moral principles are innate or intuitive ; like some 
propositions in mathematics. He says, **I think 
it will be hard to instance any one moral rule, 
which can pretend to so general and ready an as- 
sent, as, what is, is, or to be so manifest a truth as 
this, that it is impossible Jbr the same thing to be, 
and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they 
are further removed from a title to be innate ; 
and the doubt of their being native impressions on 
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the mind, is stronger against these moral principles 
than the other. Not that it brings their truth at 
all in question ; they are equally true, though not 
equally evident. Those speculative maxims carry 
their own evidence with them. But moral prin- 
ciples require reasoning and discourse, and some 
exercise of the mind, to discover the certainty of 
their truth. They lie not open as natural charac- 
ters engraven on the mind, which if any such were, 
they must needs be visible by themselves, and by 
their own light, certain and known to every 
body. But this is no derogation to their truth 
'and certainty, no more than it is to the truth or 
certainty of the three angles of a triangle being 
equal to two right ones : because it is not so evi- 
dent as, the whole is bigger than a party nor so 
apt to be assented to at first hearing."* 

Mr. Locke affirms that moral good and evil is 
only the conformity or disagreement of our volun- 
tary actions to some law, by reason of which good 
or evil is drawn on us by the will or power of the 
law-maker. " Of these rules or laws to which 
men generally refer, and by which they judge of 
the rectitude or purity of their actions, there seem 

• Essay, vol. i. p. 27. 
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to me to be three sortSj with their three different 
enforcements, or rewards or punishments. For 
since it would be utterly in vain to suppose a rule 
set to the free actions of men, without annexing to 
it some enforcement of good and evil to determine 
his will, we must, wherever we suppose a law, 
suppose also some reward or punishment annexed 
to that law. It would be in vain for one intelli- 
gent being to set a rule to the actions of another ; 
if he had it not in his power to reward the 
compliance with, and punish deviation from, his 
rule, by some good and evil that is not the natu- 
ral product and consequence of the action itself ; 
for that being a natural convenience or inconve- 
nience, would operate of itself without a law. This, 
if I mistake not, is the true nature of all laWy pro- 
perly so called.** * 

Without any further quotations on the subject 
of morals, we shall take a brief survey of Locke's 
system of the mind, and of the controversy on 
the ideal philosophy which has sprung out of it ; 
not with a direct view of furnishing a dissertation on 
metaphysics, but because these topics, on which we 
purpose making a few remarks, have been of late 

Essay, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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years so intimately mixed up with moral systems, 
and have formed such an important element in aca- 
demical lectures on moral science, that a work of 
this kind might be considered defective, did it not 
contain some notice of a controversy which was 
carried on for nearly a quarter of a century with 
great keenness and ability, and which has exer- 
cised no inconsiderable influence over several mo* 
ral systems, which will subsequently come more 
immediately under review. 

We will confine our remarks to two points ; 
^st, state the leading principles of Locke's philo- 
sophy ; and, secondly, make a few observations on 
the controversy respecting the merits of what has 
generally of late years gone under the denomina- 
tion of the ideal system* 

The principle of Locke's theory is, that all our 
Joiowledge is derived from two sources, namely, 
from the exercise of our bodily senses, and from 
the mind reflecting, as it were, upon its own 
powers, or upon the . simple ideas or sensations 
which our respective senses furnish. The exercise 
of our bodily organs, tasting, hearing, smelling, 
seeing, and feeling, furnishes us with certain inti^ 
mations respecting the external qualities of things 
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around us ; but such notions as we have of num- 
ber, thought, space, identity, &c. are, accord- 
ing to his views, derivedfrom what he terms re- 
Jlection. 

This doctrine has undergone a severe scrutiny 
since its first promulgation. Some philosophers 
have maintained it in all its parts, and others with 
considerable modifications. I will here insert a 
passage from the writings of the late Professor 
Stewart, which, in my conception, embodies in a 
short space the principles of all which has been 
urged against this part of Mr. Locke's system. 
** That there are many of our most familiar notions 
(altogether unsusceptible of analysis) which re- 
late to things bearing no resemblance either to any 
of the sensible qualities of matter, or to any men- 
tal operation which is the direct object of con- 
sciousness; which notions, (although the senses 
may furnish the first occasions on which they oc- 
cur to the understanding) can neither be referred 
to sensation nor to reflection as their fountain or 
sources^ in the acceptation in which these words are 
employed by Locke.** * 

* Stewart's Philosophical Essays, page 103. 
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It will be necessary to make a few remarks upon 
(his passage, but in doing this we will be as brief 
as possible. 

1st. That some of our notions cannot be analyz- 
ed, is no good argument against the doctrine that 
sensation and reflection are the fountains and 
sources from which they are said to flow ; for 
none of our simple ideas or notions, which are ac- 
knowledged on all hands to come from these 
sources, are, strictly speaking, susceptible of analysis. 

2d. What these notions or objects of thought are 
that relate to things having no resemblance either 
to the qualities of matter or mind, I am at a loss to 
conceive ; I always understood it to be a univer- 
sally, admitted principle, that all our notions related 
either to the objects of the material world, or to 
what passes in our own mind. But it would ap- 
pear from what Mr. Stewart says, that we can 
have notions which relate to neither the one nor 
the other, and yet these notions be the most fami- 
liar of any we possess. 

dd. I am very much of opinion, that in saying 
that the senses furnish the first occasions of these 
familiar notions, which relate to things bearing no 
resemblance to the qualities of either mind or mat- 
ter, is nothing short, in other terms, of saying 
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that the senses are the causes of these ideas ; or 
notions being produced in our minds* To urge 
that there is a difference between a thing being the 
occasion of another, and of being its causes is, I 
conceive, an atte^lpt to draw a line of distinction 
where there is none in reality. All that we know 
of causie and feffect is, that one event succeeds an«v 
other ; we give the name of cause to the antece* 
dent, and the name of effect to the consequent. 
JJow in the case before us, the exercise of the 
^nses is acknowledged to be antecedent to the 
possession of these notions, or at least to the 
mind's perception of them ; consequently, we are 
authorized to say, by the common rules of reason.-^ 
ing respecting cause ^nd effect, and which rules 
are sanctioned and enforced by Mr. Stewart himr 
self, that the exercise of the senses is the caicse of 
these notions being produced in our minds. 

4th. These notions, which Mr. Stewart says, re? 
late to things bearing no resemblance to the quali-* 
ties of maitter, or to any of the operations of the 
ipoindf are those of personal identity j existence^ and 
$ome others. These notions, he argues in various 
parts of his writings, are generated by b, process of 
reasonings or spring out of the natural resources 
of the iinderstanding^ !But this appears to be no 
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improyement on Locke's doctrine, for it does not 
make it any clearei" to our understandings, how 
we obtain these notions, by merely telling us they 
are generated by a process of reasoning ; and Mr. 
Xiocke says they are formed by reflecting on our 
simple perceptions. Granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that we cannot see how this comes to pass ; 
is there any more light thrown on this mysterious 
matter, by saying, these notions are generated by a 
process of reasoning, or flow from the natural re- 
•sources of the understanding ? What processes of 
reasonings, or what mental resources are they, from 
which these notions or ideas flow ? 

5th. I can see no impropriety or ambiguity in 
saying that these ideas or notions of personal iden- 
tity, existence, &c. are produced by sensation. We 
say we perceive colours by the eye, and sounds by 
the ear, and thus we maintain that ideas of colours 
and sounds are produced in the mind through the 
medium of the eye and the ear. But what evidence 
can we give that the ideas of colours and sounds 
may not be produced through the channel of the 
senses of tasting and smellii^ ? None but this, that 
we have found people possessed of the faculties of 
tasting and smelling, and been destitute of seeing 
and hearing, and yet have had no ideas of colours 
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or sounds. In like manner, the only evidence we 
have, or ever can obtain, that sensation is the 
source of our notions of personal identity, existence, 
&c. is, that sensation is always antecedent to the per- 
ception of these ideas, in the same manner that the 
exercise of the senses of seeing and hearing is an- 
tecedent to our ideas of colours and sounds. 

6th. I think the whole of what Professor Stew- 
art has said to show that some of our ideas can- 
not arise immediately from sensation, may be sum- 
med up in a few words. ^' I maintain,'' says he, 
** that our sensations and most familiar perceptions 
have no resemblance to external things, but, never- 
theless, may be traced to sensation as their source ; 
and with respect to our simple ideas of personal 

• 

identity, existence, and a few others of a sin^ilar 
nature, I cannot find they bear any resemblance to 
external objects or to any thing in the mind itself; 
therefore^ I maintain that these ideas cannot be at- 
tributed to sensation as their proper source. 
Whether this be a consistent or philosophical con- 
clusion, I shall leave others to determine." 

Without dwelling at farther length on this part 
of Mr. Locke's system, we will just turn our atten- 
tion for a little to the particular construction which 
has been put upon some part of his writings ; or, to 
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speak more plainly, to the controversy which is 
known hy the name of the Ideal System. And 
certainly this dispute appears to be one of the most 
curious in the history of philosophy ; inasmuch as 
it points out to us how gratuitous assumptions, par* 
tial interpretations, and fanciful distinctions, take 
hold of men's minds, and insensibly lead them to 
imagine they are unfolding the true principles of 
wisdom, while they are only amusing themselves 
and their readers with ingenious but unsubstantial 
reveries. 

There is perhaps no word in the English lan- 
guage of such common use, both with the learned 
and the unlearned, as the word idea. It was 
brought into general use in England by Mr. Locke, 
in his work " On the Human Understanding^^ 
And if we are to believe his antagonists, it is upon 
the particular meaning attached to this word that 
his whole system rests. 

It is not my intention to enter here into any de- 
tail of the nature of the discussions which have ta-^ 
ken place, at various times, on the meaning of this 
word as employed by Locke ; but to oflFer a few 
reasons to show, that many of these discussions,^ 
arising at first from the supposed bad tendency of 
the system of this eminent philosopher, were unne.- 
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cessaiy ; and that the meaning which he attached 
to the word idea^ Was not that which Dr. Reid» 
Mr. Stewart, and others, attribute to it, but that 
which is attached to this word by these Very writers 
themselves. 

But before I give my reasons for this opinion, it 
will be necessary I should state what interpretation 
Dr. Reid and others, have put upon this word, as 
employed by Locke and his adherents. I shall make 
three quotations, in order that I may, as much as 
possible, avoid the charge of misinterpretation. 

*^ It is a fundamental principle of the ideal sys- 
tem, (meaning Locke's) that every object of thought 
must be an impression or an idea, that is, a faint 
copi/ of some preceding impression.''* ^^ Ideas, s^c* 
(wording to Mr. Locke, are nothing but the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking. Modern phi^ 
losophers, as well as the Peripatetics of old, have 
conceded, that external objects cannot be the imme^- 
diate objects of our thought ; and there must be 
some image of them in the mind itself, in which, as 
in a mirror, they are seen. And the name ideCf in 
the philosophical sense of it, is given to these inter-* 
nal and immediate objects of our thoughts."t 

* Heid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, page 53. 
I Reid's Essays on the Intellectual Powers, page 22, 
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For my own part, I can see no good reason for 
supposing* that Locke did not beliere that our idea» 
of primary qualities are really resemblances or co-^ 
pies of these qualities, when we know for certain, 
that, till our own times, this has been the universal 
doctrine of the schools, from Aristotle down-^ 
wards/** 

I shall next make a quotation from the article Me-- 
taphysics^ in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, where the 
ingenious writer is speaking about the importance of 
Reid's metaphysical speculations. *' Reid deserv- 
edly takes the lead, as having brought about an im-« 
portant reformation in philosophy. He has not 
only corrected many mistakes of Locke, but he ha^ 
endeavoured to explode the whole doctrine of ideas 
which prevailed from the time of Aristotle, till it 
was attacked by the Scotch philosopher. Accord-* 
ing to this doctrine, nothing can be present to the| 
mind but one idea, which is supposed to be some 
kind of representation of the object from which it 
proceeds. It is not enough that the senses be affect^ 
ed in a particular way ; the only result of such af- 
fection is the production of an idea, and this ides^ 
alone is perceived by the mind. Our readers must 



• Stewart's Philosophical EssajSi page 89. 
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f ecoUect, tliat when the Cartesians speak of idehs^ 
they Use the word in a sense quite different from^ 
its ordinary acceptation in our language. They 
understand an idea as a representation transmitted 
to the mind through the senses, and which commu- 
nicates an impression without imparting any por^ 
tion of its substance. This is the philosophical 
meaning of the word idea as employed by Locke, 
and all the Cartesians. In our language it is con- 
sidered synonymous with notion or conception/^ 
- My reasons for thinking that Mr. Locke did not 
attach to the word idea the meaning that it standi 
for image or representation, as is here, in these ex- 
tracts, asserted, I shall state under two heads. 

First, that sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the definition which Locke himself has giren of 
this word. He says, " it is that term which I think 
seems but to stand for whatever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks. I have used it 
to express whatever is meant by phantasnty notion^ 
^pecieSf or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about iii thinking ; and I could riot avoid 
frequently using it.'* Here is a very long and par- 
ticular definition of the word idea, which might 
have set aside for ever any disputes about the mean- 
ing he attached to it. He asserts it to be synony- 
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inotis With the word notion ; the very word which, 
if, say these philosophers from whom I haye quot- 
ed, he had used as defining what he meant hj idea^ 
there could have heen no objection. And it is well 
worthy of remark, that though . Mr. Stewart has 
written a good deal upon what he conceives to hairje 
been the meaning Locke attached to this word, yet 
he^ in no part of his works, ever takes the slightest 
notice of that philosopher's definition. But in spite 
of all that Mr. Stewart has said, — and he has em- 
ployed a great deal of his usual ingenuity and elo- 
•quence upon the subject, — I cannot help being of 
opinion, that Mr. Locke's definition is to be takeii 
before the conjectures of any philosopher, however 
eminent he may be. 

It is true, that Dr. Reid, in his Essay on the 
Intellectual Powers, notices this definition of 
Locke's ; but then he does it in such a manner 
as not to do, in my opinion, complete justice to 
the latter philosopher's interpretation. In fact, 
the extract of Reid's is quite a garbled one. He 
says, " Mr. Locke, who uses the word idea so very 
frequently, tells us, that he means the same thing 
by it as is commonly meant by ^peden or phan- 
tasm** It is something very curious that in a 
controversy of this nature — a controversy about 
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the meaning of a word, and which, in the Doctor^ 
opinion, involved consequences the most momen- 
tous — he should have omitted to give a fair state- 
ment of his opponent's meaning respecting the 
word in question. He omits notion^ and retains 
those of species and phantasm. I do not, how- 
ever, imagine that he missed this word with a view 
of prejudicing the cause of Locke, and of further- 
ing his ow^ ; for I think all who have read Reid'. 
writings must allow that wilful misrepresentation 
and illiberalitj form no part of them. 

In no part of Mr. Locke's treatise have I per- 
ceived that he ever makes use of the words species 
and phantasm ; a circumstance which makes a 
strong impression on my mind, that though he 
made use of these words in his definition of the 
word idea, yet he thought they might be objection- 
able, considering their philosophical origin, and the 
probability there was that they might be construed, 
from their etymology, to. mean that which he was 
extremely wishful they should not mean. The 
word notion he uses very frequently in his book, 
and the synonymous words thought^ apprehension^ 
and conception. Granting the frequent use he 
makes of these words bears no proportion to the 
use he makes of the word idea, yet I really cannot 
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think that whea he employed the words thought, 
apprehension, conception, notion, and the like, he 
'Conceived them to stand for images or representar- 
tions of external things. - / 

It will appear that Mr. Locke has taken every 
pains, in his definition of the word idea, to prevent 
all kind of doubt and misinterpretation respecting 
it, and to show he did not intend it to stand for 
image. It will be observed, he says he meant, by 
the word idea, notion^ which could not, from its 
etymology, be construed to mean image ; or, as he 
eays, whatever it is which the mind can be em^ 
ployed about in thinking. Now, I should like 
to learn from these philosophers, who think they 
have accomplished such mighty things by substi- 
tuting, in modern metaphysical phraseology, the 
words thoughts notion, apprehension, conception^ 
whether, if they were called upon to give a defini- 
tion of these words, they would give a one more 
to the purpose, or less subject to cavil, than what 
Mr. Locke has given of the word in question, 
namely, ** whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about when thinking f* 

I shall observe, in the second place, that the 
opinion that Mr. Locke meant idea to stand for 
image or representation, is totally irreconcilable 
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with the fundamental principles o£ his system. It 
was an opinion with him, which he has endear 
Toured to illustrate in his work, that all our ideas 
or notions of things are conveyed to the mindt 
either by the external senses, or spring out of, 
or are produced by, the exercise of the various 
powers of the mind. He decidedly maintains, 
(with what truth is quite a di£ferent question), that 
there are various notions, such as existence, unity, 
succession, &c. which are produced only by re- 
flection, and do not come into the mind by any 
^of the senses. He could not therefore think that 
our ideas of existence, unity, succession, number, 
were images of things, since they did not com^ 
into the mind (to employ his own language) in the 
way in which images can alone be supposed to be 
produced. To suppose that when he used the 
word idea to express our reflective notions, he 
meant the word to convey a totally different mean- 
ing from that which he wished it to convey when 
he treated of those ideas which he maintained were 
conveyed to the mind by the senses, would be to 
give him credit for a larger portion of folly and 
inconsistency than has fallen to the lot of any phi- 
losopher of modern days. But he was undoubtedly 
the wisest and most acute of mankind, and by far 
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the best metaphysician this country has ever pro^ 
duced ; and I cannot think he would have fallen 
into this gross and palpable error if he had, in anj 
case, eyer employed the word idea in the sense 
commonly ascribed to him. There is no man who 
ever studied the human mind that paid more atteur 
tion to language than he did, or wa9 more unlikely 
to be led away by the use of figures and metapjiors; 
He drew all his knowledge of human nature from 
a long and patient examination of the operations c^ 
his own mind, and he never twists or mistakes facts 
tx> serve the purpose of establishing even his own 
particular system. On the contrary, he always en- 
deavours to give the most literal interpretation of 
the intellectual appearances of which he treats, and 
in the most simple language, never leading the 
judgment of his readers astray by brilliant imagery 
or rhetorical flourishes* Even these two great 
faults of his work — ^the tediousness and verboseness 
of his language— -arose entirely from an anxiety, 
pardonable in all writers, but more particularly in 
one who treats of such abstruse matters, to make 
that plain and intelligible to others which appear- 
ed so clear to himself. 

It may be worthy of remark^ that he maintains 
that our ideas.of the^priniary qualities of bodies are 
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resemblances of these qualities, and that our ideas 
of secondary qualities are not. By our ideas of 
primary qualities being resemblances, I think he is 
desirous to prove that our notions of the primary 
qualities are always the same in all individuals, and 
in all states of the mind. ^' We may understand/' 
says he, '* how it is possible that the same water 
may, at the same time, produce the sensation of 
heat in the one hand, and cold in the other, which 
yet figure never does.'' Upon the justness of this 
opinion which I have ascribed to Locke, I will not 
at present insist ; but his writings on this subject 
clearly go to prove, that if he .did consider our 
ideas of primary qualities to be resemblances of 
these qualities, he did not consider the secondary 
ones in this light, for he himself says they are not 
resemblances. But Dr. Reid maintains that he did 
consider secondary qualities, such as heat, coolness, 
sweet, bitter, &c., to be real copies of external 
things. The Doctor says, " As to objects of sight, 
I understand what is meant by an image of their 
figure in the brain ; but how shall we conceive an 
image of their colour where there is total dark- 
ness ? And as to all other objects of sense, except 
figure and colour, I am unable to conceive what is 
tneant by an image of them. Let any man say 
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what he means by an image of heat and cold, an 
image of hardness and softness, an image of sound, 
or smell, or taste. The word image, when applied 
to these objects, has absolutely no meaning.'' This 
18 a very strange misapprehension of the doctrines 
of Locke and his disciples. In what part of any of 
their writings do they say that we have images of 
tastes, of smell, of sound, of heat, and of softness ? 
One would almost be led to believe that the Doc^ 
tor had never read any of the works of the philo* 
Bophers, of what he calls the ideal system. This 
quotation constrains us to acquiesce in the opinion 
of Dr. Priestley, expressed twenty-five years ago, 
respecting the value of Dr. Reid's writings about 
ideas ; namely, that he was not combating an opi- 
nion of Locke's, but a chimera of his own under- 
standing.* 

There are, undoubtedly, a few detached passages 
an his work, which, if literally applied, may give 
«ome countenance to the opinion that he meant idea 
to stand for image; but still these few passages 
ought not to be put in opposition to the whole 
ficope and tenor of his Essay. I can conceive it 
possible, (and it is scarcely within the range of 

• See Pricggey't Ryaminatign of Beid, Beattie^ and OiwakL 
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possibility,) that he might think our ideas of extent 
«on, solidity, heat, colour, and other primary and 
secondary qualities of matter, to be images of these 
qualities ; but how am I to think he meaht the same 
by idea, when he treats of the existence and attri<» 
butes of the Deity, the passions and propensities of 
men, and the various duties enjoined on us by reli* 
gion and morality ? I cannot conceive he should 
employ the word idea on these subjects, but in the 
same sense that we now employ the words notion, 
thought, and conception. If this be the case, we 
may safely conclude that he would not have at* 
tached a meaning so widely different, without such 
a difference of meaning being iutimated to his 
readers. 

• But let us hear what he has further to say him« 
self about the nature of ideas. He seems, from the 
passage I am going to transcribe, to have almost 
anticipated these misapprehensions of his opinions, 
which have been so long current in the world* 
** To discover the nature,** says he, " of our ideas 
the better, and to discourse of them intelligibly, it 
will be convenient to distinguish them, as they are 
ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they are 
modifications of matter in bodies that cause such 
perceptions in us, that so we may not think, (a^ 
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perhaps umally is dane^) that thet abe exactly 

THE IMAGES AND RESEMBLANCES OF SOMETHING IN- 
HERENT IN THE SUBJECT ; iDost of thoso of seiisa- 
tion being in the mind no more the likeness of 
something existing without' us» than the names that 
stand for them are the likeness of our ideas^ which 
yety upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us«^'* 

* Book ii. chap. yiiL sect 7. 
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ARCHBISHOP KING. 

William King was descended from a Scotch 
family, and was bom at Antrim in 1650 ; and hay- 
ing finished the early part of his education, he was 
removed in I667 to Trinity College, Dublin, to 
pursue his academical studies* Having received 
priest's orders, in 1674, from the Archbishop of 
Tuam, he was collated by his patron to a prebend 
in his own church ; and when the Archbishop was 
advanced to the see of Dublin, Mr. King was pre- 
ferred to the. Chancellorship of St. Patrick, and to 
other valuable benefices. His learning and abilities 
qualified him to become a powerful champion in 
defence of the protestant religion, by the publica- 
tion of three tracts. While he was engaged in this 
controversy, he was elected dean of St. Patrick ; 
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^nd when the reyolution was effected in England 
in l68Sf the dean became a strenuous agent in 
promoting it in Ireland. When the authority of 
King William was fully established, the zeal and 
activity of Dr. King in favour of the revolution 
were rewarded with the episcopal dignity, when he 
was consecrated to the see of Derry. For some 
years the learned bishop was actively employed in 
political vn'itings ; and in an attepipt to convert the 
presbyterians of his diocese to the episcopal diSf- 
.cipline, he was involved in a keen controversy with 
the dissenters. 

In the year lyOS, Dr. King was advanced to the 
archbishopric of Dublin ; and about the same time 
lie presented to the world his Treatise on the Origin 
of Evil, the most elaborate of his works, by which 
Jiis name has been transmitted to posterity. Some 
of the doctrines of this treatise were warmly con^ 
troverted by different continental writers, and par-* 
iicularly by Bayle and Leibnitz. His work was 
translated from the Latin into English by Dr« 
Low, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle; and to the 
same author were communicated the Archbishop's 
manuscripts after his death, from which the addi« 
tions and improvements, with answers to objections^ 
wereextractedand published in a second edition* Dr^ 
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King was also the author of several single sermons^^ 
preached on public occasions. He died in IjSIQ. 



Amongst the various speculative systems on th^ 
nature of moral obligation, that of Archbishop 
King^s is entitled to hold a high and conspicuous 
station. It possesses a distinctness, an individur 
alitj of character, which does ndt belong to many 
other theories, which have been more generally 
read, and more minutely and keenly criticised; 
The archbishop's essay embraces a wide range of 
philosophical investigation, and involves the discus- 
sioii of some of the most interesting and important 
questions which can be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the speculative moralist or theologian. 

There is, perhaps, no question of a purely a^ 
«tract nature which has engaged so many great 
minds in ei^er disputation than the origin of eviL 
This question takes an early hold of almost ever^ 
one, how little soever he is inclined to specula- 
iion# It forms an important ingredient in the early 
and incipient stimulants to intellectual curiosity $ 
and the wise and the foolish, the pious and the 
profane, the exalted in rank, and the lowly in 
station, the happy and the miserable, are all by 
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turns, and in their respective situatioias and charac- 
ters, eagerly prompted to endeavour to lift up the 
veil which shrouds the operations of nature and 
the dispensations of God from the prying curiosity 
of us his finite and dependant creatures. As no 
rank, nor age, nor sex, are exempted from troubles, 
and sorrows, and difficulties of some description or 
another, every individual, therefore, feels himself 
excited to contemplation on the causes of his un- 
easiness, fears, and apprehensions, and casts an iur 
quiring eye towards obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of those general operations of nature, 
and dispensations of Providence, which seem, in 
his conception, to exercise such an unbounded 
' and irresponsible influence over his well-being and 
happiness. 

The inquiry into the cause and origin of evil^ 
prompted as it is by a powerful principle in our nar 
ture, must always appear to be of the greatest mo- 
ment, as it is inseparably connected with some of 
the most important subjects and leading depart- 
ments of natural religion* The inquiry invplves 
speculations respecting the existence and attributes 
of the Deity, and of the nature and constitution of 
the general order of things which He has created 
and ordained* Nor are the benefits to be derived 
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from an examination of this question altogether of 
a speculative or ideal description ; on the contrary^ 
this examination is indirectly calculated to operate 
beneficially, when properly conducted, upon our 
practical principles and every-day conduct in life^ 
Although a conclusive and satisfactory solution of 
this question, — ^the origin of evil,— be evidently be- 
yond our finite and limited powers and informa- 
tion, yet it behoves every man to investigate the 
subject for himself in a candid and becoming frame 
of spirit, with a view of fixing in his mind some ge^ 
nerally correct notions of the nature and will of 
God, as exhibited to us in the works of creation 
and providence, and of the duties we owe to him 
and our fellow-men, from the relation which sub- 
sists between Him, as our creator, and those who 
are possessed of the same common nature with our- 
selves. Every one carries about with him some 
notions or other respecting the origin of evil, which 
very frequently exercise an extensive influence ov^ 
his moral conduct and behaviour. Jt must, there- 
fore, be desirable that these notions should be 
grounded upon extensive and accurate observationsi, 
sound principles, and correct views of his duties 
here and prospects hereafter. 

Archbishop King, like almost every writer whp 
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has set out in the same inquiry, to account for the 
origin of evil, has, in the first place, endeavoured to 
lessen the quantity of evil there is in the universe j 
and he has done this in the usual manner, by shew- 
ing that things we feel and think to be evils, are, 
when viewed in conjunction with, or in relation to, 
other things, harmless or beneficial ; and the infer- 
ence which clearly follows from his remarks upon 
this part of the argument, and which he wishes the 
reader to draw, is, that if we could see more of the 
machinery of the universe, and had a more accurate 
and extensive knowledge of final causes, the less 
evil of any kind would we perceive. His facts and 
arguments . on this head are precisely the same as 
those which have been stated and urged by some 
subsequent writers of popularity and merit, and 
which they have expanded into a regular system. 
But I will not enlarge upon this doctrine here, as 
the remarks it calls for will afterwards follow when 
the works of these writers will come under review. 
The first four chapters of the Essay on the Ori- 
gin of Evil, now under consideration, are taken up 
with endeavouring to demonstrate, Ist^ The exist- 
ence of a Deity, and that God must, from the very 
nature of all our conceptions of Him, be invested 
with the most perfect and complete freedom of ac» 
lion. Natural evil, the Archbishop maintains, is 

L 
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necessarily involved in the very act of creation, for 
all created beings must of necessity be imperfect 
in their natures, and placed at an infinite dis- 
tance from the perfections of Him by whom they 
were called into being. This removal from 
absolute perfection in created beings, constitutes 
the necessary principle of evil, natural and mo- 
ral. 2d, A perfect equality in the capacities 
and functions of all created beings is impossi^ 
ble even in idea ; for such equality would be 
entirely destructive of all right notions of subordi- 
nation and wisdom, which we consider as essential 
attributes of the Deity. 3d, It is perfectly agreea- 
ble to the divine wisdom to make creatures of dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection, for even mere matter 
is raised in the scale of existence by being created. 
Our author illustrates his meaning on this point 
in the following words : " There are infinite de- 
grees of perfection between a being absolutely per- 
feet and nothing : Of which, if existence be con- 
ceived as the first, every thing will be so many de- 
grees distant from nothing, as there are perfections 
found in it, joined with existence. In this scale, 
then, God will be the top, and nothing the bottom ; 
and how much farther any thing is distant from 
nothing, it is so much the more perfect, and ap- 
proaches nearer to God. How much any thing 
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can resemble God in perfection, or how nearly 
approach to him, we know not ; but we are certain 
that there is always an infinite distance between 
them. It must have been determined, therefore, 
by the will of God, where he would stop, since 
there is nothing but His own will to bound his 
power. Now it is to be believed that the present 
system of the world was the very best that could 
be, with regard to the mind of God in forming it. 
It might have been better perhaps in some parti- 
culars, but not without some new and probably 
greater inconveniences, which must have. spoiled the 
beauty, . either of the whole or of some chief part. 

^^ From hence it appears also that all beings can- 
not have equal perfections. For the world must 
necessarily be composed of various parts, and these 
parts of others, and so on. But a part must needs 
come short, both of the divine perfection and the 
perfection of the whole. For it is nothing with 
regard to all the perfections which it has not, 
whether these be divine or created ; and since 
one part is not another, nor the whole, it is plain 
that every part wants the perfections not only of 
the whole, but of other parts also. And that the 
whole is more perfect than a part, is evident from 
hence, that it necessarily includes the multiplied 
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perfection of every part, and besides the parts, when 
joined together and connected, acquire a new 
and peculiar perfection, whereby they answer their 
proper ends, which they could not do asunder ; 
they defend themselyes much better and assist each 
other.'* 

4th, Our author endeavours to show that those 
evils which are conceived to result from matter 
and motion, such as generation and corruption are 
thought to do, are not to be considered as militat-> 
ing in the smallest degree against divine wisdom 
and goodness. And, 5th, It is every way con* 
sistent with the Almighty's benevolence to create 
some spirits or thinking substances, which may be 
dependent upon matter and motion, possessing va- 
rious organs, sensations, affections, and passions, 
the exercise of any one or all of which being neces* 
sary to the motions of the body or bodies to which 
these substances may be connected. 

Our author has thus endeavoured, in these four 
chapters of his book, to account for all kinds of na- 
tural evil, such as physical imperfection, famine, 
pestilence, and death, by inducing us to look at 
them not in their individual natures, but in rela- 
tion to the constitution of the universe at large* 
He wishes to prove, and has constantly kept this 
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proposition before the eje of the reader, ^' that 
not one of the evils or inconveniences of our sys^ 
tern could possibly have been prevented without 
a greater f* and he considers this as an ample vin- 
dication of the wisdom and perfection of the attri- 
butes of the deity. 

We come now to examine the second part of the 
essay on moral evil, and this is by fai* the most 
ably handled and important part of the book« 
He sets out with the general position, tHat the 
happiness and perfection of every thing or agent 
must arise from the proper exercise of those facul- 
ties or powers which God has conferred upon it ; 
and the more numerous and perfect the powers and 
faculties of any thing or agent are, in an exact pro- 
portion is its capacity for enjoyment and happiness 
incre^ed. We may, perhaps, without any violent 
straining of the Archbishop's doctrine, alter the pro- 
position thus : — That every being is perfect, and 
bas within itself the principle of happiness, in pro- 
portion as it is free in its own nature to make elec- 
tions. The more freedom it has the more perfect 
it must be. The Almighty is a Being who posses- 
ses within himself the most perfect and complete 
liberty of action, and, therefore, is possessed of the 
greatest possible degree of wisdom and perfection, 
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and is pleased with objects only because He chooses 
them. King's language on this topic is so strik- 
ing, plain and concise, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it here. ** It appears undeniably that His 
will could not be determined to election by any 
goodness in the creatures. For before the elec- 
tion^ which^ is declared to be the cause of goodness 
in created beings, nothing could be either good or 
bad — but when the election is made, that only is 
evil which obstructs the execution of it, and that 
good which promotes it. The goodness of things 
is therefore to be determined by their agreeableness 
to the divine willf and not that by the agreeable- 
ness or goodness of things. 

•* We must not therefore attend to such as de- 
clare that God chooses things because they are 
good, as if goodness, and the greater good which 
he perceives in objects, could determine his will. 
If the matter had stood thus, it does not seem pos- 
sible for the world to have been made at all. For 
they who acknowledge God to be the author of it, 
confess also, that he is absolutely and completely 
happy in himself, and does not stand in need of 
other things. Now it is inconceivable how exter- 
nal things can be of use to God, who comprehends 
in himself all things which tend to perfect happi- 
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ness. He must of necessity therefore be indiffer- 
ent to all external objects, nor can any reason be 
assigned, with regard to the things themselves, 
why he should prefer one thing to another. It is 
plain that things are made by God with goodness, 
that is with a certain congruity to his own nature ; 
but that they are far from being made on account 
of any agreeableness antecedent to thie Divine will ; 
that, on the contrary, they are necessarily agree- 
able and pleasant because they are made by his free 
choice. For since they are nothing in themselves, 
they must of necessity have both their existence 
and their agreeableness from that willy from which 
they solely proceed ; and it is impossible but that 
they should be conformable to the will which ef- 
fected them. For God, by willing, makes those 
things pleasing to Him, which were before indif- 
ferent.*' 

Our author thinks that this power of making 
election may not be confined to the Deity himself, 
but may be communicated to other beings in a cer- 
tain degree and proportion ; and that it has been 
conferred upon man, who is a being that partakes of 
the principle of pleasing himself with his own elec- 
tions, or with the exercise of his own will. He 
says, *' Yet it is to be remarked, that this self-deter- 
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mining power is not of such a nature as to im- 
ply infinite perfection ; for it may be consistent 
with an imperfect understanding, and other appe- 
tites, as we have shown before. It is therefore not 
peculiar to God, or uncommunicable ; there is no 
reason for us to doubt, therefore, whether a crea- 
ture may partake of it : if God were pleased to. 
communicate it, there seems to be no contradiction 
in the thing for a creature to be capable of it. Now, 
that being which has this gift bestowed upon it, 
will manifestly be more noble than the rest, and a 
more perfect resemblance to the Deity ; since, 
therefore, God has created the less perfect beings, 
we may, without any absurdity, believe that he has 
not omitted the more perfect.** 

The Archbishop endeavours to establish the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

1st. That man being such an agent as he de- 
scribes him to be, a creature who can please himself 
with his own elections, he may, in consequence, 
prescribe to himself an end or purpose, and take 
measures for its successful prosecution ; though that 
end might originally have been quite indiflFerent to 
him. For since pleasure and happiness are defined 
to arise from the bare exercise of certain powers 
and faculties which God has communicated to us, 
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every thing which is favourable to the proper and 
efficient exercise of these powers and faculties 
must administer pleasure and delight to us. 

2d. But since we are beings endowed with limit- 
ed and distinct appetites, passions, and intellectual 
powers, and employ these for different ends and 
purposes in our social state, there must necessarily 
follow, from the diversity of relations amongst our- 
selves, as well as amongst other beings and objects 
in nature, considerable inconvenience and occasion^ 
al disorder; and these arise from our own and 
others limited powers and capacities. Hence it 
follows, that a possibility of evil is a necessary con- 
sequence, from the actions and motives of all sub- 
ordinate and created beings, and cannot possibly 
be separated from them by any power or wisdom 
whatever ; as imperfection cannot be separated, 
even in idea, from an act of creation. 

3d. As those beings to whom we have alluded^ 
who have the power of volition, and who derive 
pleasure from the exercise of their various facul- 
ties and power of choice, may, nevertheless, em- 
ploy them improperly, and choose amiss, and thus 
injure themselves, as well as others, in making 
elections. 

4th. Since there is in this universe such an im- 
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mense variety of objects and agents that are calcu- 
lated to be either beneficial or injurious to us, as 
circumstances may happen, and as we have not the 
power, from our limited views and imperfect na- 
tures to extract, at all times, the salutary from the 
noxious elements which every way surround us, it 
appeared to the divine Being wise and proper to 
frame and promulgate such rules and directions as 
suited our nature, and which would be calculated 
to point out to us, in a clear and perspicuous man- 
ner, what would tend to our happiness, as well as 
the happiness and welfare of others. 

4th. As a perfect equality in perfection, or in the 
capacities for action and enjoyment, in created be- 
ings is impossible, various orders and degrees must 
therefore exist amongst intelligent agents; and 
since some of the lower orders of these intelligent 
creatures possess advantages in common with those 
of higher and more elevated stations ; and as the 
number of the latter could not have been greater 
than we find it to be, subordinate agents ought to 
feel content and happy with that portion of enjoy- 
ment which corresponds with their scale in the or- 
der of being. But if any of the higher order of 
creatures do commit, by a voluntary act of their 
own, that which is calculated to degrade the rank 
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which they hold, it would be unjust in the Almighty 
towards the lower ranks of social beings, not to let 
these individuals in the higher exercise their own 
free choice ; for there can no blame be attributed 
to God for allowing a being to suffer from his own 
wish and desire ; especially when we consider the 
broad principle which regulates the creation of all 
intellectual beings, namely, that freedom in elec- 
tions constitutes one of the principal elements of all 
rational natures. This contrivance is every way 
worthy of the wisdom and goodness of God ; and 
it also shows that He desires to act towards all his 
creatures in a fair and equitable manner. Those 
who occupy a less prominent station in the scale of 
intelligence ought to feel content, as they are en- 
dowed with powers and faculties which, if properly 
exerted, may raise them to a more lofty station ; and 
those beings who enjoy more exalted ranks, ought 
to practise humility, lest, by improper use of their 
fticulties, they may fall from that rank. In the one 
class, the dread of lessening its happiness will aU 
ways be present ; and in the other, the hope of in* 
creasing its happiness will always exercise a bene- 
ficial influence. This apparent contrariety of views 
and interests is calculated to maintain the harmony 
of the moral world in a much more effectual man«> 
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ner than by a fixed necessity or principle of fate* 
We cannot, therefore, justly call in question the 
conduct of the Almighty in making this arrange- 
ment ; for He has given us a certain set of organs 
and faculties, and the power of making a good or 
bad use of which is also placed in our hands ; and 
He has also connected a certain portion of happi- 
ness with a proper exercise of these endowments, 
and a certain portion of pain with the improper ex- 
ercise of them ; and this constitution of the uni- 
verse at once establishes his justice and his wis- 
dom. 

5th. If the truth of these premises be acknow- 
ledged, it will clearly follow, that what is general- 
ly denominated imperfection^ misery^ and sin^ may 
be found to exist in a world whose Maker is infi- 
nitely wise and holy ; and that there is no neces- 
sity to attribute these to the operation of a distinct 
evil principle* 

The Archbishop's view of moral obligation may 
be comprehended in a few words* The Almighty 
is a being who is delighted with his own election ; 
that is, what be wills, or chooses, or creates gives 
him pleasure, just because he has willed, or chosen, 
or created these things. Man is a beii^ who has 
been created with a little circle or sphere of liberty 
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around him, so as to do what seemeth good in his 
eyes. To his proper elections there is attached 
pleasure and permanent benefit ; to his improper, 
pain and permanent loss ; and it is in consequence 
of his possessing the power within himself of doing 
the one and avoiding the other, that he becomes 
amenable to the laws of moral obligation, and is 
considered entitled to praise or blame, approbation 
or censure. It may not be altogether out of place 
here just to remark, that Archbishop King's Treat- 
ise is illustrated with very copious notes by his com- 
mentator and translator. Bishop Law. These notes 
show a most profound and accurate knowledge of 
all the principal arguments and controversies either 
directly or remotely connected with the matter con- 
tained in the " Origin ofEviV* 

I will now advert more at large to another prin- 
ciple, which forms a constituent part of the Arch- 
bishop's book ; namely, that the obligatory nature 
of all morality must be derived from the will of 
God. As this is an important doctrine, and as 
there is a great variety of opinions as to its merits, 
I will make no apology to the reader, other than 
what may properly be derived from the importance 
of the controversy, for here inserting a few pages 
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from a recently published work of my own, in which 
this subject is treated of at some length. 

*^ The principal arguments against the doctrine 
that morality is founded upoii the will of God, are 
the following : — 

** 1st, This doctrine takes it for granted, that what 
IS now denominated virtue or merit, and vice or de- 
merit, became such purely and solely from an act of 
the divine will ; and if this exercise of the will of the 
Deity had not taken place, there would not have been 
any such things as virtue or vice, merit or demerit. 
If the world had existed either from chance or ne- 
cessity, and in the state and condition we now see 
it, then virtue and vice would have possessed, rela-i 
tively to each other, an indifferent if not a common 
nature. What was praiseworthy, honest, and con- 
ducive to our happiness, would have had then no 
distinctive character from what was immoral, dis- 
honest, and destructive of our peace. In founding 
the existence and nature of virtue and vice upon 
the pure will and pleasure of the Almighty, we 
stamp both with equal authority, and confound the 
qualities of each. 

" 2d, If the mere act of the will of the Almighty, 
abstractly considered, made or created that whiqh 
we call virtue, and rendered it obligatory upon us 
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hecav^ey and only because, it was the act of his will, 
then vice, which is in its nature and effects quite op- 
posite from virtue, being likewise created and called 
into operation by this self-same act of the will, must 
be considered as possessing a power of obligation 
upon us every way equal with virtue itself, and that 
wickedness and folly became as excellent in their 
natures and effects as goodness and wisdom, seeing 
that, if the will made virtue, and vice owed its na- 
ture and effects to the same will, then they must 
both be in every respect alike. 

" 3d, The principle which maintains that virtue 
and vice owed their existence and distinctive cha- 
racter to the will of God, presupposes, that, before 
the exercise of the will, virtue and vice had nothing 
different in their natures, but were viewed, as it 
were, by the eye -of the Almighty as one and the 
same, and therefore there would seem to have been 
no motive or inducement in the Almighty to create 
a difference, or give a preference to virtue more than 
to vice. 

« 4th, The Almighty might, if he had chosen, 
have ordained that man should rebel against him, 
and not obey him, should hate and not love him, 
and might have violated with benefit and pleasure 
the whole ten commandments. 
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" 5th, The doctrine now under consideration is 
inconsistent with the attribute of the Deity, which 
we call omniscient. Every thing which has been 
created was seen from eternity, or existed, as it 
were, in the divine mind ; for the past, the present, 
and the future are as one to him. All moral na- 
tures, moral relations, and moral consequences, 
must have been, with other things in the divine 
mind, prior to their creation ; that is, must have 
existed in the same manner as figurative represen- 
tations of material or moral objects may exist in our 
own minds, perfect in all other parts and relations ; 
such, for example, as a landscape, or a moral being 
endowed with passions, virtues, or vices, such as 
are commonly described by us in works of fiction. 

" 6th, The scheme that morality depends upon 
the will of God, * not only involves in it that man- 
kind, with all their impiety, injustice, cruelty, op- 
pression, wars, and butcheries, are in their nature 
equally amiable and excellent as angels, with all 
their truth and benevolence ; but, also, that the 
character of fiends is in itself, and independently 
of the fact, that God chose it should be otherwise, 
just as lovely, excellent, and praiseworthy, as that 
of angels. If then God had willed the character 
which Satan adopted and sustains to be moral 
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excellence, and that which Gabriel sustams to be 
moral worthlesshess, these two beings continuing in 
•every other respect the same, would have interchange 
«d their characters, — Satan would have become en-» 
tirely lovely, and Gabriel det6stable>,-*-must not he 
who can believe this doctrine, as easily believe, that 
-if God had willed it, two arid two would have be- 
come five ? Is it at all easier to believe that truth 
*and falsehood can interchange their :natiires, than 
'1;hat a square and a circle can interchange theirs?* 

** 7*h, We might inquire, whdet is the nature of the 
will of God ? Does that will become good, holy 
and just, merely because that God willed it should 

• be such ; or, is that will excellent in its owu na; 
ture, independently of any exercise of Almighty 
volition? If we maintain that the will of God is 

' not excellent in its own nature, but became such by 

• an act of his will, then it clearly follows, that * if 
God had been a being equally malevolent, and ^r 
an act of his will had determined that his character 
should be infinitely excellent, it would of course 
have become infinitely excellent, aiid he himself 

' would have deserved to be loved, praised, and glo- 
rified for his infinite malice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion, just as he now does for his infinite goodness, 
truth, faithfulness, and mercy. • According to this 

M 
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8cheme, therefore, there is no original moral differ^ 
ence between the characters of an infinitely malevo- 
lent being, and an infinitely benevolent one ; be*> 
cause this difference depends on a mere act of Tirill, 
and not at all on the respective natures of the 
things themselves. That a malevolent being would 
have made this determination, there is no more rea- 
son to doubt, than that it would be made hj a bene^- 
volent being ; for it cannot be doubted, that a male- 
volent being would have entirely loved and honour- 
ed himself. The question whether God is a bene- 
volent or malevolent being, seems therefore to be 
nugatory, for all oiu- inquiries concerning the sub- 
ject, which have any practical importance, termi- 
nate in this single question, — What has God 
chosen ?** 

" 8th, It is observed by a very learned and inge- 
nious writer, who has devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to this subject, but whose language is open to 
very opposite interpretations, that * the law of na^ 
ture is infinitely superior to all authority of men and 
independent upon it, so its obligation, primarily and 
originally, is antecedent also even to this consider- 
ation of its being the positive will or command of 

* See these arguments treated more fully in Dwight'ii System ef 
Thcokigy^ vol. iii. p. 4>27, 
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God himself. For as the addition of certain num- 
bers necessarily produces a certain sum, and certain 
geometrical or mechanical operations give a con-* 
stant and unalterable solution of certain problems 
or propositions : so in moral matters there are cer- 
tain necessary and unalterable respects or relations 
of things, which have not their original from arbi- 
trary and positive constitution, but are of eternal 
necessity in their own nature. As in matters of 
sense, the reason why a thing is visible is not be- 
cause it is seen, but it is therefore seen because it 
is visible : so in matters of natural reason and mo» 
rality, that which is holy and good is not therefore 
holy and good because it is commanded to be done, 
but is therefore commanded of God because it is 
holy and good. The existence, indeed, of the 
things themselves whose proportions and relations 
we consider, depends entirely on the mere arbi- 
trary will and good pleasure of Ood, who can 
create things when he thinks fit. But when things 
are created, and so long as it pleases God to conti- 
nue them in being, their proportions, which are ah- 
stractly of eternal necessity, are also in the things 
themselves absolutely unalterable.^* 

* Dr. Clarke's Kyidences of Natural and Revealed Religfion, p. 216. 
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^' It would be acting an unfair and dising'enuous^ 
part, not to allow that these objections possess great 
force i indeed some of them may be said to be en« 
tirely unanswerable* But in making this conces^ 
sion, we need not be prevented from stating some 
considerations of a directly opposite nature, which^ 
if they are not calculated to produce absolute con«^ 
viction, will at least induce us to see that this im^ 
portant, but rather abstruse and intricate question,' 
has two different aspects in which it may be viewed.. 

" 1. The whole of the arguments which have just 
flow been stated against the principles of Arch-*^ 
l^ishop King's system, hinge upon this assumption, 
and it is altogether a futile and gratuitous one :— ^ 
that we, finite and imperfect creatures, can have an 
adequate and full conception of the nature and 
attributes of the Deity, of his creative power, the 
nature of his moral constitution, and of the final 
ends or purposes for which he has made the uni- 
verse, together with us his feeble and dependant 
creatures. 

" 2. But waving this objection, which is of great 
weight, and which must suggest itself to every 
candid and reverential mind at the very threshold 
of this inquiry, let us apply our reasoning to the 
subject, and we will see that logical difficulties, a& 
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i»amerou8, and seemingly insurmountable, will ha 
foujid in the moral theory,T— that the law of moral-^ 
ity is fioi obligatory upon us from the consideration 
pf its being the express will of God. c 

** 3* Ijx saying that |;he Deity could have no motwe 
to create virtue or vice, or to give a preference to the 
forn^er or ,to the latter, is to talk after the manner 
pf men ; ijb is to maintain that God is influenced by 
something exterior to or independent of himself; fof 
jjt must always he held in remembrance, that we can 
attach no idea to the word motive but that of foreign 
influence or force upon the being to whom the mo- 
tive is directed. If the motive in this instance be 
held to be part of the divine nature, coeval iii its 
^existence with his other attributes, then we may 
pgsasi ask, in what manner, and at what time, did 
this motive begin to manifest itself ? If it existed 
from all eternity, it must have exercised its power 
from all eternity also. But an eternal motive is an 
absurdity. A motive or indticement is something 
prising out of the circumstances of the case. To 
^y that a motive always existed, seems nothing 
short of a contradiction : for the word motive in- 
variably means something arising out of some^ 
thing else ; and to fiupppse an infinite series of 
motives is preposterous in the extreme, and, when 
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pufibed to its utmost limits, is alike destructive to 
the existence of matter and of the Deity himself* 

<< 4» Besides these considerations, it may be ob«> 
served, that an eternal, self-created, and infinitely 
wise and powerful being must, if we can strain our 
feeble imaginations to grasp at even a faint concept 
tion of the matter, be supposed to be acted upon 
only by a motive as eternal, self-created, and infi^ 
nitely as powerful as himself. 

*' 5* K a divine motive, if we may so term it, was 
indispensably necessary to stamp the law of God 
with moral validity, then this is as much as to say, 
that the obligatory nature of this law owed its sole 
existence not only to this somethings which we term 
a motive, which we must conceive to be external 
to, and independent of, the Deity himself, but of 
which something we do not profess to have the 
smallest conception, and which we consequently 
have not been able at any time to designate by any 
appellation whatever. 

" 6f If the law of morality be anterior to or consi^ 
dered as coeval in point of existence with the Deity 
himself, then this law becomes obligatory upon us. 
We obey its injunctions, not from any considerations 
of its being his law, or of his creation, but solely on 
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Account of its being anterior to or coeval in point 
of duration with himself. 

^* 7* To say that the duties and obligations of, 
moralitj are eternal, and that the Deity is obliged or. 
necessitated to r^^late himself b j this eternal law^ 
then this is to place this law above himself, and to 
make him entirely dependant upon it* This suppo*. 
sition is also completely at variance with all our no^ 
tions, whether philosophical or popular, which wa 
have of law in general; for we cannot maintain 
that any law can have an existence anterior to or 
coeval with the lawgiver or framer of the law* 

*' 8. If the distinctions between virtue and vice be 
of the same nature as the truth or falsehood of ma* 
thematical axioms and propositions, and if it be true, 
as affirmed, that the Almighty could not alter the 
nature of even the simplest truth in the latter branch 
of human knowledge ; then we are led to infer, that 
mathematical evidence is completely independent of 
his power, and incapable of receiving any alteration 
or modification from his omnipotence* 

^' 9* If we grant that the nature of mathematical 
evidence could not be affected by the Almightjr's 
power, it is but fair to infer, that all other kinds of 
truth must also partake of the same nature, that 19, 
be independent of the power and will of God ; and 
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as we find from experience that the laws of matter 
and motion, bj which the whole imiverse is regulat* 
ed and upheld, are possessed of the same degree 'of 
evidence as that which is ascribed to mathematics ;. 
Ilien we must come to the conclusion, that the uni^ 
Terse, a&at present constituted, could not have beea> 
constituted otherwise, and that the principles by 
which the movements of great masses of matter are 
Regulated, as well as the principles which bind to-, 
gether the smallest particles or atoms, must, have 
existed from all eternity* 

*' 10. As mathematical truths, and indeed all kinds» 
of truths, are perceived by the mind of man, tod 
bear a certain fixed relation to it, it does not, in my 
humble opinion, appear an unwarrantable stretch 
of assertion to maintain, that it might have pleased 
the Almighty, and that it was within his power, to 
have altered the relative connexion or system of laws 
which exist between truth in general and our minds* 
At any rate, those who maintain that the Almighty 
had it not in his power to alter the nature of matber 
matical evidence, must also in consistency maintain, 
tKat our minds, by which that truth is perceived, 
and to which it must be considered to bear a cer- 
tain and fixed relation, could not have been others* 
wise: made than we find .them to be. And» more^ 
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o^er, it nay also be remarked, that as there is a 
certain eonnexion subsisting between the nature and 
operations of our minds, and the nature and ope^^ 
rations of our bodies, it is but fair to presume, that, 
if our minds could not have been altered from what< 
tihej now are, ndther could our bodies, without 
destroying that concord and mutual harmony of ac- 
tion which experience teaches us do at present sub* 
sist between them» With whatever difficulties the 
position may be attended, there are few persons, I 
apprehend, who would not readily concede that both 
our minds and bodies might have been very diffe* 
rently constituted from what they are, if it had so 
pleased the will of the Almighty to have done so. 
• *M1» If all moral truths, and truths relating to 
other branches of human knowledge, be affirmed to 
be not independent of the will of the Almighty in 
the absolute meaning of the phrase, but only from 
part of his nature or essence^ then this view of the 
matter is precisely the same as that of Spinoza — 
being founded upon the same principle, and ^ffer** 
ing only in forms and modes of expression. 

'^ 12. The arguments which Me founded upon an 
analogy between the way in which the Almighty 
might be conceived to have seen things, before 

they were actually created^ and imaginary reprC' 

7 
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sentations of material objects of the mind's concept > 
tion» such as a plan of a house, a landscape, &c., . 
are not perfect and complete, and do not in any 
conceivable manner seem capable of being applied 
to the Deity* We obtain our imaginary represent 
tations from a knowledge of realities ; but in the 
case of the Deity, as here supposed, the moral and 
physical truths, and their various relations, are re« 
presented as having an existence before any thing 
material or substantial was cresited* This consi- 
deration, trifling as it may at first sight appear to 
many, does, in my humble conception^ destroy the 
whole argument on this point* 

^^ 13. Jt would be easy to push these inquiries to 
a greater length, but probably at the expense of ap- 
pearing dry and tedious to the generality of readers. 
On every side in which this interesting question*- 
whether our moral and religious obligations centre 
in the will of Ood^ or they do not f I think tiie 
preponderance of rational evidence is in favour of 
the position that the will of God must be the 
reason why his commands become invested with an 
obligatory character. There can no possible harm 
attend the belief of the complete and absolute free 
will of the Deity ; on the contrwy, the opposite 
hypothesis, that he is not free to act in all things, is 
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full of danger, and must lead, by fair and legitimate 
inference, to downright atheism. There is no 
middle course to steer« We cannot maintain the 
Almighty to be a necessary Being in some matters, 
and not in others, without running into absolute 
absurdity and confusion. 

'^ 14. The whole of natural and revealed religion 
may be considered as consisting of two kinds of 
precepts or commands: the one moral and the 
other positive. The former of which we do by 
natural reason see the fitness and propriety, but 
the fitness of the latter we do not perceive so 
clearly, and they become obligatory upon us, solely 
from being the positive commands of the Deity. 
Many of the most important doctrines of revelation 
become objects of ffuth, and principles of action, 
not on account of any perceivable fitness or con* 
gruity in themselves, but solely because they are or^ 
dained from heaven. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
the incarnation of Christ, the resurrection of the 
body, and a day of final judgment, are matters of 
importance, and objects of interest, not from their 
appearing fit or reasonable in their own natures 
abstractly considered, but purely because we are 
told that God has willed these thiags. I think it 
is a grievous mistake to imagine that there is any 
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resemblance between the truth of these doctrines^ 
and the truth of jnathematics ; for in order that we 
should be able to perceive the fitness or propriety 
of these doctrines, it would be necessary we shouUl 
be wel) and thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
of the moral government of the Deity. To talk of 
the fiti^ss or reasonableness of such doctrines, in 
the same confident and decisive manner as we talk 
of mathematical relations, it would be necessary we 
i^hould know just as much as the Deity himself. The 
pnly foundation, therefore, for the obligatory nature 
of his podtira commands, of which we can know 
any thing, is, that they are simply the result of hb 
tailloxid pleasure* 

*^ 15. It may also, I think, be ^rly maintained^ 
^hat even the moral precepts of the Almighty do not 
stand upon any different ground from his positive 
commands ; nor does there appear to be, at bottom^ 
ftny arguments for referring the latter to the ex- 
press will of Gody which do not equally, and with 
the same force, apply to the former. Looking, for 
example, at the nature of "the ten commandments, 
there is nothing in them abstractly considered^ 
when viewed apart from the nature of man, an4 
the constitution of the social state, to which they 
refer, that can induce \is to believe that the conr 
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hexion which subsists between their performance or 
non-performance, and happiness and comfort, miseiy 
and disorder, is of an qternal and immutable de- 
scription, and is unsusceptible of any modification 
from the will or power of the Almighty. We 
might easily imagine that society might have been 
ao constituted, that^ ^oing into our neighbour's 
house, and taking away his goods, might have been 
tx>n8idered quite a harmless action, and not deno« 
minated as the heinous crime of theft. Pf^hy the 
connexion was at first established, and still exists 
between virtue and happiness, vice and misery, no 
other account can be given, than that it has se 
pleased God to establish and uphold this con* 
nexion; and all the arguments which have at va- 
rious times been brought forward in support of the 
doctrines of natural religion, and the obligations 
of morality, are founded^ not upon what is coo- 
reived by us to be impossible to be constituted 
. otherwise ; but upon what we perceive is consti- 
tuted : not upon abstract q>ecu]ations on the li- 
mited powers of the Deity, but solely on the 
ground that he has chosen to fSrame an order of 
things which both intimates to us, in some mea- 
sure, his existence and nature, and at the same 
time shows us that onr interest and duty are eon- 
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nected with a due observance of the laws whicb 
emanate from this order of the world. The founda- 
tion for the truth of moral precepts is the same as that 
for all our other knowledge, excepting that of mathe* 
matics. In every law of nature which comes under 
our obseryation, we can suppose some alteration 
or modification of it ; but of the nature of mathe* 
matical relations we cannot. This distinction 
ought always to be duly attended to, whenever 
we draw any inferences from the nature of mathoi- 
matical evidence to that of moral or religious sub- 
jects. There is no difficulty in supposing that the 
earth might have been quite flat, or a perfect square, 
and been quite stationary, instead of its present 
globular shape, and its annual and diurnal mo- 
tions; or that man might have been made ten 
times larger than he is, and instead of two eyes he 
might have had a score. Can we not conceive that 
many of the principles of matter and motion might 
have been different ; and the phenomena of capil- 
lary attraction might have been observed in a tube 
of a foot, instead of being limited to that of one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter ? The laws of elec- 
tric and magnetic action might, for any thing we 
can perceive to the contrary, have been quite dif- 
ferent from what we fiind them to be ; and who 
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will say that it would have been impossible to have 
made any alteration in the laws of chemical affinity ? 
Might it not have been so constituted that milk and 
water might have produced a poisonous compound 
to man, instead of these things forming a whole- 
some drink ? The same remarks may be applied 
to moral subjects* JVTiy the connexion, which we 
now find, should subsist between virtue and happi«- 
ness, and vice and misery, we cannot tell, other- 
wise than by saying that siich is the order or con- 
stitution of things. It might have been ordered 
that drinking spirituous liquors, the excessive in- 
dulgence of which produces such lamentable ef- 
fects, might have been attended with as few perni- 
cious consequences as the drinking of water. It 
might have been so ordered that a blow upon a 
man's head, which in his present condition would 
produce instant death, might have been accompa- 
nied with the same effects which we experience 
from the tickling of a straw. In the case of ma- 
thematical relations the matter stands somewhat 
different. Here we cannot conceive how two and 
two can make five or six ; nor how the proportion 
of a square should be the same as those of a circle. 
The principle point insisted upon, for the immuta- 
bility and eternal nature of mathematical relations. 
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18, that we eannbt cohceiviB the cpntraty of any 
axiom, and from this circumstance aloney the 
proposition is affirmed, that even the Deity him* 
self could not alter the nature of these relations, 
Biit even if this position were granted (which I 
think a very bold one) it could not justify us iu 
inferring that the relations amopgst other things 
<20uld not have been different from what they are 
found to be. Here the prindpal circUmstande is 
wanting which induced us to come to this conclu* 
sion in mathematics. With r.espect to the ope^ 
^tions of nature we can easily imagine various 
alterations and modifications to be effected up- 
on them. The whole constitution of nature *y 
the numerous physical, moral, and intellectual re* 
lations which we observe amongst the multitude of 
things around us, must always, to our limited ca- 
pacities, when abstractly considered, appear of an 
arbitrary character ; nor does a single tittle of the 
truth or influence of these laws of nature arise, as 
in the case of mathematics, from an idea that we 
cannot perceive how these various relations might 
have been otherwise constituted with regard to one 
.another or to us. 

** 16. It appears to me, that the principal cause of 
the antipathy which has generally been manifested 
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against the doctrine, that moralitj is founded upon, 
the will of God, has heen, that, upon this hypothec 
sis, the Almighty is made the author of sin. But 
allowing, for the sake of argument, that i^uch a po- 
sition may he fairly deducible from this theory of 
Archbishop King's, yet I should like to know, if 
there ever was, or can be, any moral theory propose^ 
that completely sets at rest this long agitated que&i 
tion — ^the origin of evil. Whatever speculative opi- 
nions we may embrace, we will find this question 
meeting us in the face at every turn ; and though 
some moral theories do more obviously and directly 
suggest the question on the origin of evil, to th^ 
mind, than others, yet this question is involved in all 
theories, and seems incapable of a solution from any. 
It is a question to which we can never hope to make 
«ven this slightest progress towards affording a satia*- 
factory answer, and we must be content to leave it, 
w^here every inquisitive mind, after years of toil, has 
been obliged to leave it — just where it was found. 

'' 17* If I am not mistaken, the arguments which 
are commonly brought forward for the additional 
obligations which the suggestions of natural moral- 
ity receive from a direct revelation from heaven, 
are entirely founded upon the principle, that such 
a revelation makes knowp to us more completely 
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and decidedly what u the will of the Almighty. It 
is allowed on all hands, that certain moral pria- 
ciples are recognised, and certain moral duties per^ 
formed by all mankind, merely from the light of 
nature herself ; but it is maintained, and, I think, 
properly enough, that the Scriptures unfold these 
principles more i^imply and clearly to our view, and 
enforce the performance of these duties with a great- 
er weight of moral obligation ; and for these rea^ 
sons the sacred writings are justly considered of pa^^ 
ramount importance. But the fact of man's moral 
duty being revealed from above, can be turned to no 
profitable purpose by those who adopt the opinion, 
that virtue is immutable, in the absolute sense of 
the word, and coeval with the existence of the Deity 
himself. The reason of this is plain. This immu- 
tability} this constitutional fitness of things, which 
is said to constitute the essence or abstract nature 
of virtue, is not made more apparent by a revelti^ 
tion than without one. We are taught by nature 
tp pay, in some degree at least, a portion of respect 
to the lives and properties of our fellow-men ; and 
the duties which- these moral suggestions make 
known to us involve certain moral relations which 
are said to be of an eternal and immutable descrip.. 
tion^ which the Almighty neyer had, nor neyer c^a 
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have, any power to alter or modify in the smallest 
degree. Now, granting this for a moment to be 
correct, may we not be allowed to ask in what de- 
gree can this eternal and immutable character, which 
4;hese virtues here alluded to possess, be rendered 
more apparent to our perceptions by the Scriptures 
merely announcing to us that we are not to commit 
murder, and are not to steal? If I am induced 
from my natural constitution to feel a certain emo- 
tion of pity when distress of any kind is presented 
jk> my mind, the eternal fitness or propriety of this 
feeling is not in the slightest degree made more ap- 
parent or different in its nature to us by the mere 
circumstance, that we are commanded by God to 
be kind and compassionate to the weak and distressi- 
ed. • The only additional force which such announce- 
ments can confer, is merely from a consideration 
that these commands proceed immediately from the 
mouth of the author of our being,— that this visible 
manifestation of his existence and attributes points 
out more directly and plainly, that such and such 
duties it is his will and pleasure we should perform, 
** 18. It may also be worthy of remark here, that 
if moral distinctions were of the same nature w 
mathematical truths, then no revelation could po8« 
sibly impart any additional degree of evidence to 
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them, for they would he as perfect from the mere 
suggestions of the understanding as they could be 
•from any written or verhal declaration respecting' 
them, of whatever nature that declaration might be. 
It would not hare rendered the truth more forcible, 
or more readily perceived, or in any degree added 
to its eternal or immutable nature, if it had formed 
part of the moral law, that man were to believe that 
three and three made nine, or that a square is not 
a circle. The case would stand precisely the same 
•with respect to all moral distinctions, if these dis* 
-tinctions were allowed to be of precisely the same 
nature as mathematical truths, eternal and immu- 
table, coeval with the Deity himself^ and whose 
-nature, it is contended, he can neither curtail, en* 
large, or modify, not even in the smallest tittle* 

** 19* But it may be objected to what is here stated, ' 
that the reason why revelation adds so powerfully 
to the force of natural moral obligation is, that a 
iuture life, and rewards and punishments, are there- 
by made known to us exclusively through this 
channel ; and these form powerful incentives to 
moral rectitude and true piety. But these rewards 
and punishments can do nothing more than ^dd a 
certain portion of strength to these moral motives 
and inducements which are established by the pQn«> 
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8titutioii of nature, and which are acknowledGred» 
on all hands, to be completely independent of re- 
yelation. The Scriptures do not alter the nature 
of that moral evidence which we derive from the 
exercise of our various faculties, and from our sta- 
tion in the scale of social existence ; they only 
strengthen that evidence where it is feebly given, 
and direct, modify, and apply it to purposes of a 
lofty and ennobling character. 

** 20. The salutary influence, then, which a reveal- 
ed religion exercises over our moral characters, 
must arise, not from any change in its effects in 
moral relations abstractedly considered, but in 
making those relations more attended to by us, as 
inducing men to look upon them as being purely 
and simply the will of God^ and as becoming in- 
vested with additional obligations by reason of his 
command. 

** 21. All the arguments in favour of Christianity, 
drawn from what are termed its external evidences, 
do merely express thus much, — that such and such 
things are commanded to be done or to be avoided ; 
and that certain rewards and punishments are at- 
tached to these actions, and these commands and 
arrangements of Providence proceed from the will 
and desire of the Most High. Writers on the ex» 
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temal evidences tell us, in substance, that of the 
fitness or unfitness, the propriety or impropriety of 
the doctrines and duties found in the Scriptures, 
we are not at liberty to speak, — nor whether the 
important object of a revelation might or might not 
have been accomplished in any other manner than 
we find it to have been. The question is, can ^we 
bring forward a sufficient portion of evidence to 
show that the Bible is the word of God, and was 
sent to man to be a rule for his conduct ? If this 
can be answered in the affirmative, then all the ob- 
jections which may be urged against any particular 
doctrines or precepts contained therein, upon the 
ground that we cannot by our reason sufficiently 
comprehend the one, or perceive the utility of the 
other, must necessarily fall to the ground ; and the 
seemingly objectionable matter must remain a& 
strictly obligatory upon us to believe and practise, 
as other doctrines and precepts which appear more 
level to our understandings ; and for this sole rea- 
son, that we find what is above our reason to be 
contained in the Scriptures,^ which are defined to 
be the revealed mill of God to man^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



RELIGION OF NATURE DELINEATED. 
MR. WILLIAM WOLLASTON. 

Mr. Wollaston was descended from an ancient 
family in the county of Stafford, and was born in 
the year 1659. In 1674 he became a pensioner in 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and obtained a small 
situation near Birmingham. From the death of a 
relation in 1688, he fortunately became the heir to 
a considerable landed estate, which relieved him 
from the embarrassments he had previously experi- 
enced, and enabled him to spend the remainder of 
his life in literary ease and comfort. About the 
year 17^9 l^e published his Treatise, entitled ** The 
Religion of Nature Delineatedj^ — ^and so well re- 
ceived was this work, that it is said ten thousand 
copies were sold in the space of a very few years. 
From an intimation in the introductory part of the 
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treatise, he seems to have meditated a work on 
revealed religion, which, however, never made its 
appearance* He died in 1724, aged 76 years. 



The moral theory of Mr. WoUaston is founded 
upon nearly the same principle as that of Dr. 
Clerk's. The Doctor imagines virtue or merit to 
consist in regulating our conduct agreeably to cer- 
tain fitnesses of things ; and Mr. WoUaston says, 
for a man to act virtuously, he must square his 
conduct according to the truth of things ; or treat 
every thing according to its real character^ or as 
it really is. His thoughts on morals are prinei<« 
pally contained in the first section of his treatise, — 
" The Religion of Nature DelinecttedJ* This 
section, which professes to treat of moral good and 
evil, is occupied with his illustration of eleven pro- 
positions, which contain nearly the whole of what 
may, with propriety, be termed his speculations on 
morality ; . and as the book is somewhat rare, I 
shall here transcribe these propositions, for the 
use of those who may not be able readily to pro- 
cure it. 

' 1st. That act, which may be denominated moral- 
ly good or evil^ must be the act of a being capable 
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of distinguishing, choosing, and acting for himself ; 
or, more briefly, of an intelligent and free agent. 

His opinions on the freedom of the human will, 

and of the connexion which subsists between human 

liberty and our conceptions of good and evil, seenr 

to be nearly the same as those promulgated by King 

and Cumberland. On the freedom of the diviner 

will, his principles and language are precisely tha 

same as those which these two writers bring for. 

ward. He says, ^' If there is a Supreme Being,? 

upon whom the existence of the world depends, and 

nothing can be in it but what he either causes or 

permits to be, then to own things to be ds they are 

is to own what he causes, or at least permits, to be 

thus caused or permitted; and this is to take things 

as he gives them, to go into his constitution of the 

world, and to submit to his will, revealed in the 

book of nature. To do this, therefore, must be 

agreeable to his will. And if so, the contrary must 

be disagreeable to it ; and, since (as we shall find 

in due time) there is a perfect rectitude in his will, 

i^ertainly wrong!** 

\, 2d. Those propositions are true which express 
things as they are ; or truth is the conformity of 

• Page 14. 
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those words or signs, by which things are express^ 
ed^to the things themselves. 

Sd. A true proposition may be denied, or things 
may be denied to be what they are, by deeds as 
well as by express words or another proposition. 

'The principal part of Mr. WoUaston's theory 
rests upon this third proposition, that actions speak 
a language as clearly, forcibly, and generally un- 
derstood as words themselves do. A man may de- 
ceive another with words; but actions make the 
art of deception more difficult. " If,** says he, " A 
should enter into a compact with B, by which he 
promises and engages never to do some certain 
thing, and after this he does that thing, in this case 
it must be granted that his act interferes with his 
promise, and is contrary to it.'* " In the Jewish 
history we read, that when Abimelech saw Isaac 
sporting with Rebecca^ and taking conjugal liber- 
ties, he presently knew her to be Isaac's wife ; and 
if she had not been his wife, the case had been as 
in the preceding instance. If it be objected that 
she might have been his mistress or a harlot, I an- 
swer, so she might have been, though Isaac had 
told him by words that she Was his wife. And it is 
sufficient for my purpose, and to make acts capable 
of contradicting truth, if they be allowed to compress 
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things as plainly and determinately as words can. 
Certainly j4bimelech gave greater credit to that in- 
formation which passed through his eye than to that 
which he received by the ear, and to what Isaac 
did than to what he said ; for Isaac had told him 
that she was riot his wife, but his sister.*' Again : 
^' When a man lives as if he had an estate which he 
has not, or was^ in other regards, (all fairly cast 
up,) what he is noty what judgment is to be passed 
upon him ? Does not his whole conduct breathe 
untruth ? May we not say (if the propriety of lan- 
guage permits) that he lives a lie 9 

4th* " No act (whether deed or word) of any 
being, to whom moral good and evil are imputable, 
that interferes with any true proposition, or denies 
any thing to be what it is, can be right.'* 

Our author illustrates this proposition with many 
acute and just remarks, and concludes with observ- 
ing, that '^ designedly to treat things as being what 
they are not is the greatest possible absurdity j it 
is to put bitter for sweet, darkness for light, crook- 
ed for straight, &c. ; it is to subvert all science, to 
renounce all sense of truth, and to study to deny 
the existence of any thing; for nothing can be true, 
nothing does exist, if things are not what they are*^* 
Again : " To deny things to be what they are, is a 
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transgression of the great law of our nature^ fh^ 
law of reason ; for truth cannot be opposed, but 
reason must be violated. 

5th. " What has been said of acts inconsistent 
with truth maj also be said of many omissions or 
neglects to act ; that is, by these also true proposi- 
tions may be denied to be true ; and then those 
omissions, by which this is done, must be wrong, 
for the same reasons with those assigned under the 
former proposition." 

Mr, WoUaston observes here, that " there are 
some ends, which the nature of things and truth 
require us to aim at, and at which therefore if we 
do not aim, nature and truth are denied. If a man 
does not desire to prevent evils, and to be happy, 
he denies both his own nature, and the nature and 
definition of happiness to be what they are, and 
then further, willingly to neglect the means, lend- 
ing to any such end, is the same as not to propose 
that end, and must fall under the same censure." 
" If I should not say my prayers at such a certain 
hour, or in such a certain place and manner, this 
would not imply a denial of the existence of God, 
His providence, or my dependence upon Him ; nay, 
there may be reasons, perhaps, against that parti^ 
cular time, place, manner. But if I should never 
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pray to Him, or worship Him at all, such a total 

omission would be equivalent to this assertion, 
* There is no Ood who governs the worlds to be 

' avowed, which, if there is such a being, must be 

' contrary to truth/ 

6th. " In order to judge rightly what any thing 
is, it must be considered not only what it is in it- 
€elf, or in one respect, but also what it may be in 
any other respect, which is capable of being denied 
by facts or practice ; and the whole description of 
the thing ought to be taken in. 

^* If a man steals a horse, and rides away upon 
him, he may be said indeed to use him as a horse^ 
but not as the horse of another man, who gave him 
no licence to do this. He does not therefore con- 
.fiider him as being what he is, unless he takes in the 
respect he bears to his true owner. But it is not 
necessary, perhaps, to consider what he is in respect 
to his colour, shape, or age ; because the thiePs rid- 
ing away with him may neither affirm nor deny him 
to be of any particular colour, &c. I say, therefore, 
that those, and all those properties, respects, and 
circumstances, which may be contradicted by prac- 
tice, are to be taken into consideration. For other- 
'wise the thing to be considered is but imperfectly 
surveyed ; and the whole compass of it being not 
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taken in, It is taken not as being what it is, but 
what it is in part only, and in other respects per- 
haps as being what it is not. 

7th. " Where any act would be wrong, the for- 
bearing that act must be right ; likewise, where the 
• omission of any thing would be wrong, the doing 
of it must be right. 

8th. " Moral good and evil are coincident with 
right and wrong. 

9th. " Every act, therefore, of such a being, as 
is before described, and all those omissions which 
interfere with truth, are morally evil in some dcr 
gree or other ; the forbearing such acts, and the 
acting in opposition to such omissions, are morally 
good ; and when any thing may be either done or 
not done, equally without the violation of truth, 
that thing is indifferent. 

" If A steals a book from B, which was pleasing 
and useful to him ; it is true A is guilty of a crime 
in not treating the book as being what it is, the 
book of B — who is the proprietor of it, and one 
whose happiness partly depends upon it ; but ^still 
if A should deprive B of a good estate^ of which 
he was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much 
greater crime. For if we suppose the book to be 
worth to him one pound, and the estate L.10,000| 
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that truth which is violated hj depriving B of his 
book, is in effect violated ten thousand times, by- 
robbing him. of his estate. 

10th. '^ If there be more good and evil, distin- 
guished as before, there is religion, and such as may 
most properly be styled natural. 

'^ By religion I mean nothing else but an obliga- 
tion to do, (under which word I comprehend acts 
both of body and mind, I say to do) what ought not 
to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to 
be done. So that there must be religion, if there 
are things, of which some ought not to be done, 
some not to be omitted. But that there are such, 
appears from what has been said concerning moral 
good and evil ; because that, which to omit would 
be evil, and which therefore being done would be 
good as well done, ought certainly by the term to be 
done ; and so that, which being done would be evil, 
and implies such absurdities and rebellion against the 
supreme Being, as are mentioned under proposition 
the 6th, ought most undoubtedly not to be done. 

11th. " That every intelligent, active, and free 
being should so behave himself, as by no act to con- 
tradict truth ; or that he should treat every thing 
as being what it is.'^ 

From these propositions, and from the limited 
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quotations added, by wajr of illustration, we may 
learn, when a man acts virtuously, his actions are 
in conformity to the nature of things. This coni- 
ibrmity is the measure or rule of gt)od and evil. 
There are two points of view in which this doctrine 
may be viewed ; first, as merely stating a fact, that 
4he virtuous actions of mankind are in conformity 
with a certain constitution of things ; and secondly, 
that the idea of moral obligation, which all men are 
possessed of, is derived from the perception of this 
same conformity between our moral actions and the 
.nature of things. With respect to the first point, 
it may be observed, that if we perform good actions^ 
these actions must bear a certain relative conformi- 
ty to our particular modes of existence ; and, there- 
fore, in doing these actions, we do proclaim them 
to be what they really are in nature. But whether 
the conception of this conformity be the cause or 
reason why men do act virtuously, or from whence 
they obtain their notions of moral obligation, does 
not so clearly appear. It is impossible to conceive 
how the ideas of moral obligations should be ex- 
cited in me, or that I should be prompted to per- 
form a given moral action, by simply perceiving an 
agreement or conformity between that action and 
certain other things ; particularly when it is affirm^t 
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ed that thid conformity arises from, and consequent- 
ly must be posterior to, the doing of the same ac*- 
tion. If I fly to the succour of my child in dis- 
tress, can my sympathy be said to be moved, or my 
sense of duty awakened, by viewing an agreement 
between the hitherto unperformed act of rendering 
assistance, and the nature of things ? Certainly not; 
But in all systems of morals this has always been 
considered an important question to solve 2 how 
do we come by the idea of moral obligation or 
duty? The answers to this question have beeri 
various ; but not one of them has been placed be- 
yond the reach of controversy. Our ideas of duty 
are said by some to arise from sympathy ; from 
ideas of usefulness ; and others again consider these 
ideas of duty as arising from original perceptions^ 
resembling in their more common operations our 
bodily senses or organs of perception. But to in- 
quire here into the reasonableness of all or any of 
these theoretical opinions, would be premature ; as 
the inquiry will come before us in a more regular 
manner, when we come to examine the moral sys- 
tems of some later and more popular writers. 

Mr. Woliaston is one amongst the very few 
writers on morals who sets out in their inquiries 

with a formal recognition of the free agency of 

o 
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man. He says, in his first proposition, that all mo- 
ral actions must be actions of a being capable of 
distinguishing, choosing, and acting for himself; 
or, in other words, of an intelligent and free agent* 
However evident it may appear, that if the human 
will be not free to choose a.nd to act, there can be 
no such thing as morality, properly so called ; yet 
it seems rather a matter of surprise, that so great a 
number of moral writers should have overlooked 
the question of liberty and necessity, which certain- 
ly seems to suggest itself as an important prelimi- 
nary measure, before we can take a single step 
either in moral, religious, or political disquisitions. 
It seems natural to inquire, previous to our com- 
mencing to teach others their duties to society, to 
themselves, and to the great Parent of the uni- 
verse, whether men have really the powers of free 
agency, which are so generally implied in our com- 
mon conversation; if they have not, then our 
teachings must be vain, and our preachings vain 
also. What appears to suggest itself as one of the 
principal reasons why moralists have so frequently 
neglected to treat of this subject is, that they, in 
common with all mankind, feel a strong principle 
of repulsion within themselves against a proposi- 
tion which, in logical strictness, affirms that man is 
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a mere machine ; and ratlier than >renounce the 
office of instructors^ and impose npon themselves 
the task of endeavouring to refute a speculative 
opinion^ which it must in candbiur be confessed 
has many plausible arguments to support it ; they 
avoid it altogether, and promulgate the prindples 
of human liberty so congenial to the common no* 
tions of mankind, and which are sure to meet witH 
a general and ready acquiescence. 

It will be necessary here, as in the Case of Dr* 
Clarke, to make a few remarks upon a passage I 
shall quote . from the late Dr. Brown's '^ Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Mind.*' He says, in the 
fourth volume, ^' who but tiie author of such a 
system, (meaning WoUaston's,) could believe for let 
moment^ that parricide is a crime, only for the same 
reason which would make it a crime for any one, 
(and if the great principle of the system be just, a 
crime of the same amount,) to walk across a room 
on his hands and feet, because he would then be 
guilty of the prak^tical untruth of lisiiig his hands, 
not as if they were hands, but as if they were feet, 
as, in parricide, he would be guilty of the practical 
untruth of treating a parent as if he were not a 
parent, but a robber or a murderer ?** This ap 
pears to be a strange misconception of Wollaston's 
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reasoning. To treat the crime of parricide as one 
of as little demerit as walking across a room on 
one's hands and feet, is not to treat those two ac-^ 
tions according to the nature of things, or as be- 
ing what they really are^ but the contraiy. The 
principles of Mr. WoUaston do not go to destroy 
all moral distinctions, or to make all virtuous ac^ 
tions of the same amount. *^ Neither all evil/' 
says he, " nor all good actions are equal.*' To 
point out the different degrees of moral approba- 
tion and blame which are generally attached to 
different actions, is one of the principal means he 
has taken to illustrate his theory. To be satisfied 
on this point, we have only to turn to the twenty-* 
first and twenty.second pages of his work, and we 
will see the distinction treated at considerable 
length, and with more than his usual clearness. 
He says elsewhere, ^^ to talk to a post, or other-* 
wise treat it as if it was a many would surely be 
an absurdity if not distraction* Why ? Because 
this is to treat it as being what it is not.'* Now 
had Mr. WoUaston seen these remarks of Dr. 
Brown, he would have answered him in nearly the 
same words and line of argument. '^ To treat the 
act of walking across a room on our hands and feet,** 
he might have said, ^' as a crime of just the same im- 
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portance as that of maliciously taking away the life 
of a parent, would surely be an absurdity, if not ab- 
solute distraction. And why ? Because this would 
be treating the act of walking on all fours across a 
room as being what it is not.*^ This would hav0 
been a satisfactory answer to Dr. Brown's remarks, 
for we have exactly the same species and degree of 
evidence to prove the dissimilarity between the actd 
of walking on our hands and feet, and the crime 
of parricide, as between a wooden post and a man. 
By acting according to the nature of things, 
Mr. Wollaston is careful to point out, that he does 
not mean, by this phrase, that men should act as 
nature, at all times and in all places, prompts him ; 
for, as human nature is not altogether rational, this 
line of conduct would necessarily lead him to do 
many things which he ought not to do ; and re- 
frain from doing those things which it is both his 
interest and duty to perform. A calm inquiry, 
a dispassionate examination into the nature of man, 
will lead us to acknowledge, that he forms a com- 
pound of many discordant and widely contrary 
principles j of much light and shade, and of good 
and evil. If, therefore, we Were to suppose him 
left to the guidance of mere animal impulse, to 
grope his way by the ever varip^ble and unsteady 
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suggestions of his ruder passions, his moral charac^ 
ter would never receive any degree of moral ame-* 
lioration or improvement ; but he would wander 
about in the rugged garb of his primitive barbarism 
and. ignorance. Hence then a principle is wantt 
ed to check some of our more violent impulses, 
which tend to our own unhappiness and destruction, 
and the unhiappiness and destruction of others ; and 
to prompt and give an additional impetus to others, 
principles of a more latent and salutary description, 
and which also are equally conducive to our own 
welfare^ and to the welfare of others. This prin^ 
ciple is reason ; but reason, according to the com-p 
9ion interpretation of the word, is not considered 
by Mr. Wollaston as an infallible standard of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of moral actions. There 
are so many disputes about what res^on is,— ^o 
many ^* opposite right reasons," that nothing can 
be settled in a satisfactory manner. This seems a 
very just remark of Mr. Wollaston, but he lays ra- 
ther too much stress upon it. Reason, even in its 
mere abstract form, must be always allowed to have 
great influence in all our moral principles and aci* 
tions. To reject or deny her authority, and set at 
nought her counsels, would be both foolish and 
dangerous. Many of the most important duties 
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which reHgion and morality impose upon us, must 
be regulated hj reason ; that is, by weighing and 
balancing the peculiar external circumstances of our 
condition, and by a constant reference to our im* 
mediate or prospective happiness or advantage. We 
are commanded to . be temperate, but neither this 
rule of duty, nor the canons of Scripture, make 
known to us what quantity or kind of food or drink 
is fit and proper for strengthening or sustaining our 
natures. This information must be derived from 
reason. We are recommended to be benevolent 
and charitable to our poorer and more unfortunate 
brethren of mankind ; but the exact measure of 
charity, the precise line of demarcation where cha*- 
rity should end, and prudence commence, must be 
considered entirely within the province of reason. 
We are commanded to ^worship and to fear the au«- 
thor and upholder of our being, but here also rea- 
son must step in, and point out to us the ceremo- 
nial nature, the times and places for our devotion 
and thanksgiving. It is thus with almost all the 
moral and religious maxims which it is our duty 
and interest to observe. 

But, on the other hand, the absolute sufficiency 
of reason at all times cannot be maintained, for ob* 
servation teaches us, that the universe is compound- 
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ed of alternate ramifications of good and evil to 
jnan ; and they run, as it were, into each other bj 
such imperceptible gradations, that his experience 
and judgment are incapable of distinguishing at all 
times the noxious from the innoxious elements 
which every way surround him. His knowledge is 
so circumscribed, and his reason so feeble, that he is 
unable to penetrate into the more remote relations 
of things, or to detect those general laws by which 
the world is governed ; and thereby, in endeavour- 
ing by reason to trace up consequences to their 
sources, he is continually liable to repel that which 
is beneficial and salutary, and to embrace that 
which is injurious and destructive, — to mistake good 
for evil, and evil for good. This is the inevitable 
lot of men. But still it is so ordered, that it is only 
by cultivating this very faculty of reason, the in- 
sufficiency of which we have been pointing out, 
that he can hope, if not totally to remove, at least 
to lessen the number and intensity of those evils 
which nature has doomed him to suffer in his rude 
and unprotected condition. 

Mr. WoUaston disagrees with those who main- 
tain that common sense forms a standard of morals, 
or who affirm, that certain conceptions of good and 
evil are born with us. Those innate maxims, he 
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says, are mistaken for the impressions of early edu* 
cation ; and he combats this innate doctrine by the 
same arguments which have formed the elements of 
warfare for every disputant on this controversy 
from his day to the present ; namely, that there is 
scarcely a vice amongst us that has not been called 
in some period of the history of mankind a virtue j 
and there is scarcely a virtue which has not been 
called a vice ; that our moral sentiments are at all 
times so variable and inconstant, and change so 
much with age, fashion, and external circumstances, 
that they look extremely unlike the steady and un-* 
erring hand of nature. Without entering upon a 
question about which so much has been written at 
various times, I may observe, that if by common 
sense, Mr. WoUaston means the same as some lat* 
ter ethical writers mean by moral sense, then I do 
not see the applicability of his arguments against 
this doctrine of innate moral feelings ; or, at least, 
if they be applicable, they militate as powerfully 
against his own favourite hypothesis as against a 
moral sense. He says, that when a man performs 
a given moral action, that action bears a certain re» 
lation to the constitution of things j that all men 
who are constituted in the ordinary manner, have 
the power of conceiving this relation ; and that th© 
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conception of it, and the doing of the action, con«* 
stitute a moral man. By a moral sense, is meant a 
power or principle which makes us approve, for ex- 
ample, generous and grateful actions instantaneous- 
ly, without any deliberation or any process of rea- 
soiling, and frequently against our own interests 
and well-being. Now, Mr. WoUaston has not 
informed us by what means we become possess^ 
ed of the power of perceiving those relations which 
exist between moral actions and the nature of 
things ; nor does he show that this power diflfers 
in any respects from the moral senses which I have 
endeavoured to define above. The fact is, that the 
two doctrines will be found to be nearly the same, 
upon a close and careful examination. Men are 
said to approve of moral actions by reason of their 
moral sense, which operates with the force and ra« 
pidity of instinct ; and men, according to Wollas- 
ton, approve of moral actions by the power of per- 
ceiving a relation between those actions and certain 
other things. Whether these two doctrines be well 
founded, is another question j but that the argu- 
ments which are brought forward against the one 
may be applied with equal facility against the other, 
is what must appear to every one who will take the 
trouble to examine the matter. 

8 
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But to put this question, whether Mr. Wollas- 
ton's moral views be not in their leading features 
the same as the moral sense hypothesis, in as clear 
a light as possible, let U9 take for granted the truth 
of Mr. Wollaston's standard of morals, namely, that 
we should treat every thing in nature as being what 
it really is, and then let us see how far the argu- 
ments drawn from the inconstancy of our moral 
sentiments, which are always brought forward to 
prove the non-existence of a moral sense, do i^ply 
to this doctrine of our author's. We are told by 
Iiistorians and travellers, that, in some countries, 
instead of children feeling a lively and pious esteem 
for their parents, they destroy them without remorse 
or pity ; that theft, which is punished in all civil-* 
ized nations, was considered as meritorious, accord- 
ing to the Spartan code ; and that a. promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes, which appears so 
contnuy to our notions of utility and decency, is 
nevertheless practised at this day in most warm and 
savage regions, without being considered in tha 
least degree improper or disgraceful. Taking these 
statements, therefore, as indisputable facts, and al* 
lowing^ for the sake of argument, that they are con-« 
elusive against the existence of every universal in- 
ternal moral sense, do they not strike with equal 
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force against the doctrine, that morality consists in 
the conformity of our actions to the nature of 
things ? Do not these variable and opposite prac* 
tices and notions of morals, go to prove that this 
conformity is not general, as clearly as they go to 
prove that there is no moral sense 9 To employ 
WoUaston's own language and modes of reasoning, 
let us ask, do not the savage who sacrifices his fa* 
ther, deny this father to be what he reallf/ is, an 
object of love, obedience, and respect ? Does not 
the man who steals the goods of another man, de- 
ny the latter to be what he realli/ is, the real and 
legitimate proprietor of the goods stolen ? And 
do not those nations who indulge in a promiscuous 
intercourse, deny thi^t they outrage nature in the 
smallest degree? Now, if Mr. Wollaston were 
called upon to establish his doctrine of the general 
conformity of moral actions to the nature of things, 
he would labour under precisely the same inconve-* 
niencies, from the variation and inconstancy of our 
moral sentiments and opinions, as the writers do 
who maintain the doctrine of a moral sense. Hid 
supposed opponents might say, '^ You affirm that all 
our moral actions bear a certain relation to the na* 
ture of things, but what evidence have you to con* 
vince us that this relation is general throughout the 
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Tarious nations of the universe ? The conformity 
of which you speak may have an existence amongst 
ourselves, or a few neighbouring nations, but you 
have hot the least tittle of evidence to show that 
this conformity of morality to the nature of things^ 
or the faculty of perceiving it, have any reality 
amongst the savages of New Holland or the Gam-* 
bia. You and we both agree that there can be no 
moral sense, at least it cannot be universal ; and 
we come to this conclusion because some men call 
that a virtue which others call a vice. To prove, 
therefore, that your standard of morals--«your rela- 
tive conformity of moral sentiments to certain things 
in nature — ^is true and universal, you are bound to 
show us, that what actions are honourable, what 
are beneficial, and what are praiseworthy amongst 
us, have never been, in any age or country, the sub- 
ject of doubt or disputation/' 

Mr« Wollaston's opinions on the freedom of the 
will, and the close connexions which subsist between 
our belief in this doctrine and the praise or blame 
we bestow upon virtuous or vicious actions, seem 
to have a great resemblance to those maintained by 
Archbishop King and Bishop Cumberland. On 
the freedom of the divine will Wollaston thus ex- 
presses himself :— ^* If there is a Supreme Being, 
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upon whom thie existence of the world depends, 
and nothing can be in it but what he either causes 
or permits to be, then to own things to be as they 
are is to own what he causes, or at least permits to 
be thus caused or permitted ; and this is to take 
things as he gives them, to go into his constitution 
of the world, and to submit to his will, revealed in 
the books of nature. To do this, therefore, must 
be agreeable to his will, — ^and, if so, the contrary 
must be disagreeable to it ; and, since (as we shall 
find in due tixne) there is a perfect rectitude in his 
will, certainly wrong.*'* 

For men to practise vice with a view of obtain- 
ing permanent pleasure and advantage from it, is, 
in fact, to deny that virtue^ which is closely and in- 
separably connected with our welfare, is what it 
really is in nature. The essence of virtue is hap- 
piness, and to seek happiness from any other source^ 
is to deny the truth of the relation which subsists 
between virtue arid our well-being. This is, in few 
words, the substance of the system of morals im- 
mediately under our notice. The principle on 
which Mr. WoUaston grounds his particular views, 
consists only in the affirming of a simple truism, 

• Page 14, 
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that our happiness and welfare are intimately con* 
nected, by the constitution of nature, with our vir- 
tuous conduct ; a principle which has never, I dare 
say, been seriously doubted by any ethical writer 
worthy of the. name. 

Without, however, extending my remarks to a 
greater length, I will just observe, that our author 
does not agree with those who would make plea- 
sure and pain the foundation on which morality is 
built ; nor does he seem inclined to acquiesce with 
those who place virtue in a sort of discretionary 
moderation of the passions. Plato's system of mak- 
ing all virtue consist in a likeness of Oodj he passes 
over lightly, without seeming willing either to cen- 
sure or to support it. 

Though the " Religion of Nature Delineated** 
is not professedly a complete treatise on morals, but 
an exposition of the principles of natural theology, 
it may, nevertheless, be considered as a book which 
may always be read with benefit by those who feel 
any interest in moral speculations. On its first ap- 
pearance about a century ago, it was exceedingly 
popular, but it has long remained on *the shelves of 
libraries unnoticed ; nor does it seem likely, that it 
will ever regain its former portion of popular ity. 
It may be read in universities, where its many 
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learned quotations will form no inconsiderable re- 
commendation ; or by a few speculative men who 
feel an interest and pleasure in tracing up the gra- 
dual advancement of moral science ; but for its 
ever becoming a treatise for general reading, it is 
manifestly disqualified. There is a considerable 
share of ambiguity, both in style and argument, 
spread over the whole surface of the book, and 
there is also a good deal of what may be termed 
argumentative trifling. By those who have perus- 
ed the writings of later moralists, Wollaston will 
not be keenly relished; to them he will appear 
heavy, tedious, and unattractive. The seductive 
charms of eloquence, and the embellishments of a 
lively imagination, were things which he was either 
incapable of using, or of which he disdained to 
avail himself; for he endeavours to appeal to the 
judgment of his readers, not by fascinating diction, 
but by strict demonstration. But beneath his ge- 
neral quaintness and aridity of composition, we may 
discover an acute, original, and subtile understand- 
ing ; and those who, either from nature or habit, 
feel inclined •' to dig deep for the pearls of know- 
ledge," will find a rich vein of curious specula-* 
tions and profound remarks on human nature. 
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MORAL WORKS. 



DR. SAMUEL CLARKE. 

< 

Dr. Clarke was bom on the. 11th October I67S, 
in the city of Norwich, of which his father was Al- 
derman and representative in Parliament. 

The Doctor obtained his early education at a 
^grammar school in his native town ; and in the 
seventeenth year of his age, entered himself as a 
student in Gain's College, Cambridge, where he 
..very early distinguished himseK by his superior clas^ 
sical and scientific attainments. 

He was an early and zealous advocate for the 

Newtonian system of philosophy ; and was mainly 

.instrumental in establishing it in the university 

where he presided. In 1704 he was appointed to 

preach a lecture, founded by Mr. Boyle, o^i thq 
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being and attributes of God ; and it was from being 
frequently called upon to perform this duty, that 
he composed that series of sermons on natural and 
reyealed religion which contain those arguments 
a 'priori^ for the existence and attributes of the 
Deity, so much and justly celebrated, and which 
have handed down his name to posterity with 
honour and renown. 

His works are very yoluminous, and embrace al- 
most every subject of human inquiry ; philosophy, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, theology, morals, 
and metaphysics. He died on the 17th May 1729, 
aged fifty •nine years* 



There is a wide and palpable difference between 
the moral theory of Mandeville and that advanced 
by Dr. Clarke. In the former, every thing is at- 
tributed to the capricious workings of education 
and habit ; and in the latter, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality are considered as eternal and un- 
changeable, and are engraved, as it were, by the fin- 
ger of the Almighty upon the hearts of all mankind. 
The theory of Mandeville is characterised by sim- 
plicity, clearness, and copiousness of illustration. 
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while that of Dr. Clarke's has all that ambiguity 
and perplexing abstruseness, which belong almost 
exclusively to metaphysical disquisitions. 

That part of the doctor's work which treats of 
the principles of morality, is introductory to a dis-- 
course on the unchangeable obligations of natural 
religion, and the truth and certainty of the Chris- 
tian rerelation. This discourse is founded upon 
fifteen propositions, all which he endeavours to il- 
lustrate and establish ; but it would take up too 
much of our time and room to quote and examine 
them all. The Doctor imagines virtue \o consist 
in regulating our conduct agreeably to certain eternal 
fitnesses of things established in the universe ; or, 
as he has stated in his first proposition, *^ That from 
the eternal and necessary differences of things, there 
naturally and necessarily arise certain moral obliga- 
tions, which are of themselves incumbent on all ra- 
tional creatures, antecedent to positive institutions, 
and all expectations of rewards and punishments/' 
The Doctor's hypothesis may be viewed under 
three different aspects; and this which we have 
just mentioned, may be termed the first, or his high 
and metaphysical account of the nature and origin 
of virtue. Secondly, his language may bear an in- 
terpretation^ that he was favourable to the doctrine 
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of mslinctive principles of morality, or a moraV 
sense. Thirdly, by his saying that certain moral ac- 
tions ought to be performed because they ^rejit and, 
goody he may be considered as countenancing the 
system of public utility, or general expediency, 
maintained by some later ethical writers. 
• With respect to the first light under which 
Clarke's theory may be viewed, that, of eternal and 
necessary moral obligations or fitnesses of things, 
little need here be said, as the principle on which 
this view of morality is founded has been consider- 
ed in the remarks which have been made on Arch- 
bishop King's " Origin of EviU* But it may be 
observed, in passing, that a great part of the reason- 
ing on the eternal and unalterable nature of virtue 
is grounded upon a principle of analogy, which 
Clarke thought existed t)etween our perceptions of 
good and evil, and our mental perceptions of figure 
and quality, and other external qualities of mat- 
ter. He says, ** These things are so notoriously 
plain and self-evident, that nothing but the extrem- 
est stupidity of mind, corruption of manners, or p^r- 
verseness of spirit, can possibly make any man en- 
tertain the least doubt concerning them. For a 
man endowed with reason to deny the truth of 
these things, is the very same as if a man that has 
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the use of sight should, at the same time that he 
beholds the sun^ deny that there is any such thing 
jas light ia the world; or as if a man that under- 
;stands geometry or arithmetic^ should deny the 
most obvious and known proportions of lines and 
^umbersy and perversely contend that the whole is 
not equal to all its parts / or that a square is not 
double to a triangle of equal base and height/' 
Again, " The reason which obliges every man iu 
practice, so to deal always with another, as h^ 
.would reasonably expect that otfiers should, in like 
i:;ircumstances, deal with him ; is the very same as 
that which forces him in speculation to affirm, that 
if one line or number be equal to another, that other 
,is reciprocally equal to it. Iniquity is the very same iu 
action, as falsity or contradiction is in theory ; ^nd 
the same cause which makes the one absurd makes 
the other unreasonable. Whatever relation or proj- 
portion one man, in any case, bears to another, the 
Bame that other, when put in like circumstances^ 
bears to him. Whatever I judge reasonable or un- 
reasonable for another to do for me, that by thg 
same judgment, I declare reasonable or unreason- 
able that I, in like case, should do for him. And 
» * . < 

to deny this either in word or in action, is as if a 
man should contend, that though two and threes 
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are equal to fiee^ yet jive is not equal to two and 
threeJ^ 

It may be remarked here that there is a great dif- 
ference between the nature of moral investigations 
and those which relate to mathematics and to the 
physical sciences in general ; and I do always view 
with some degree of suspicion those principles and 
opinions which seem to be grounded exclusively 
upon the basis of a complete analogy or resemblance 
between morality and the science of pure calcula«> 
tion. It is true that all truth bears a common re* 
lation to the human mind ; but there is notwith- 
standing a very great di£Perence between the man- 
ner in which we arrive at moral conclusions, and 
those which we deduct from calculations in num- 
bers, or from facts in^ecKperimental philosophy. In 
moral science nothing in the reasoning process can 
be affirmed as being good or bad, true or false, 
without having the end or final cause of certain 
moral or immoral actions present to our views ; 
and it is only to consideration of the final cause or 
end which regulates our judgment as to the 
amount of good and evil, truth or falsehood, result- 
ing from any moral proposition. Now, in mathe- 
matics the case is somewhat different. All the in* 
termediate steps in a given proposition become ob- 
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jects of reasoning, are marked with the stamp of 
truth, may be all employed as elements of reason- 
ing in any other proposition, and their individuid 
peculiar nature is in no way altered or modified by 
the end or concltision to which these intermediate 
steps lead. Take for example the 47th proposition 
of Euclid's Elements of Geometry, that the square 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the square of the 
other two sides. The process of reasoning whijsh 
we employ in this proposition involyes many refer- 
ences to other truths contained in definitions, 
axioms and propositions previously examined, the 
truth of all which stands completely independent;, 
and is as much an ol^ect of the mind^s perception, 
and a conclusion of the understanding, as the end 
i^ last result of the reasoning process by which the 
47th proposition becomes established, that the square 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the square of the 
other two sides* A process of mathematical reo^ 
Boning may be compared to a flight of steps, which, 
though closely and necessarily connected together^ 
may become separately objects of the mind's percep- 
tion; and these steps lead us in our progress from one 
chamber of truth, as it were, to another ; but they 
must all be considered, in the eye of abstract truth^ 
^ equally true and equally important. 
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Now, we do not, I conceive, find any thing pre- 
cisely analogous to this in moral science ; good and 
ayil are not things which can he dealt with by rule 
and compasses, or which can be represented by 
number and figure. If a man rob his neighbour of 
his property, and afterwards take away his life, the 
various mean& which were used for these purposes, 
and the divers circumstances which accompanied 
these foul deeds, become invested with truth and 
-importance only because they are connected with 
the ends or final causes, the robbing of the person 
and the taking away of life. These means and 
circumstances may become objects of our mind's 
contemplations, and topics of censure and of discus- 
sion ; but they only do so by virtue of their end or 
ultimate object, which we denominate a highly crii 
minal and vicious action. These means and cir- 
cumstances may be altered in a thousand different 
ways, or may be either partially or wholly false ; 
but these considerations would not alter our opin- 
ions or feelings on the wickedness of robbery and 
murder. In the science of morals, we can talk over 
and discuss the merits or demerits of charity, love, 
hatred, theft, "or murder; and the actions which 
these words are severally made to represent, may 
become individual objects of our perception, with- 
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out being necessarily connected with any given set 
-of means and circumstances ; but in mathematics 
there is no proposition, (barring the primary defini- 
tions,) the truth of which can be made manifest 
without the assistance of some other truths, axioms, 
.or propositions. 

The difference in the nature of the terms or in- 
struments employed in reasoning in mathematics, 
^nd those employed in moral reasonings, may be 
looked upon as constituting a very striking dissimi- 
larity between the two sciences. In mathematics' 
<the terms have a fixed and permanent meaning at- 
tached to them ; a square is always a square, a cir- 
cle is always a circle, and a hundred is always a hun- 
^Jred ; but in morals the terms we are obliged to use 
are far from being of this definite nature ; for what 
is praiseworthy, honourable, dishonest or disreput- 
*able, may be variously interpreted y and no small 
portion of the obscurity and disputations which are 
to be found amongst ethical writers, may be justly 
attributed to this want of precision in the use of the 
terms employed in their disquisitions. Indeed it 
ivould fill a volume to point out all the misconcep^ 
tions and errors which have arisen from this source 
alone. 

But it may readily be granted that, in a certain 
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qualified sense, the science of morality does not ap- 
pear to differ essentially from that of natural philo- 
sophy. The former as well as the latter depends 
entirely upon facts, and all its reasonings and con- 
.clusions are founded upon the same extensive 
range of observation and experiment. We must, 
in both cases, if we are desirous of possessing true 
knowledge, place nature before us, and observe 
how she is affected under different circumstances ; 
we must submit human nature to the test of expe- 
riment, before we can pronounce man as influenced 
by hope or fear, love or hatred, desire or aversion, 
or any of the other multifarious passions which, in 
all ages and periods of life, agitate the human 
breast. Nor does there seem to be any ambiguity 
or impropriety in Dr. Clarke making use of the 
phrase the fitness of things, to denote facts and 
conclusions both in natural philosophy and in mo- 
rals. If, for example, we were to say that water 
extinguishes fire, and, at the same time, gives rise 
to vapour, by virtue of the nature or Jitness of 
thingSy we would be doing nothing more than 
stating a plain and simple fact or two in language^ 
not perhaps strictly philosophical, but certainly of 
no very difficult comprehension* In like manner, 
when we state, in moral philosophy, that man, un- 
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der certain given circumstances, feels joyful or sor«« 
rowful emotions, or is inclined to resent injuries 
or forgive wrongs, by virtue of the natural Jitnes9 
qf things^ we do nothing more than state another 
&ct in precisely the same simple and unexceptional 
ble language. These may all be considered as ul- 
timate facts, incapable of being traced to any more 
general principles or laws of operation. 

Dr. Clarke is not, in my humble opinion, con- 
sistent with himself, in holding this high standard 
of moral obligation, that virtue is binding upon us 
on account of its eternal and immutable nature^ 
and its complete independence of all rewards and 
punishments, effects and consequences. He affirms 
that virtue is obligatory, irrespective of any benefit 
or injury which may befaU us in practising it ; and 
he allows that pains and evils often do accompany 
the doing of good ; and with these admissions, the 
fair and natural inference would be, that virtue 
should be practised, let the consequences be what 
they might. But he will not allow of this. He 
says, ^^ but it is very plain, (as I before intimated,) 
that the general practice of virtue in the world 
can never be supported upon this foot ; it being 
neither possible nor truly redsonable^that menby ad- 
hering to virtue should part with their lives, if^ere- 
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by they eternally deprived themselves of all possi- 
bility of receiving any advantage from that adhe-^ 
rence.'* 

' This position seems at variance with the whole 
tenor of this view of his system ; for here it is laid 
down, that a person is not to sacrifice, his life for 
the sake of virtue, as this would be depriving him 
of all chances of reward or advantage. 
. In the jsecond place, Dr. Clarke's system seems 
to have a considerable resemblance to the doctrine 
of a moral sense, which some moral writers have 
maintained. He says, '* As it appears thus from 
the abstract and absolute reason and nature of 
things, that all rational creatures oughts that is, are 
obliged to take care that their wills and actions be 
constantly determined and governed by the eternal 
rule of r%ht and equity ; so the certainty and uni^ 
versality of that obligation is plainly confirmed^ 
and the force of it particularly discovered and ap- 
plied to every man by this, that, in like manner, 
as no one, who is instructed in mathematics, can 
forbear giving his assent to every geometrical de- 
monstration, of which he understands terms, either 
by his own study or by having had them explained 
to liim by others ; so no man, who either has pa-- 
tience aud opportunities to examine and considers 
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things himself, or has the means of being taught 
and instructed in any tolerable manner by others^ 
concerning the necessary relations and dependen- 
cies of things, can avoid giving his assent to the 
Witness and reasonableness of his governing all hid 
actions by the law or rule before mentioned, even 
though his practice^ through the prevalence of bru? 
tish lusts, were most absurdly contradictory . to that 
•assent, — that is to say, by the reason of his mind, 
he cannot but be compelled to own , and . acknow- 
ledge that there is really such an obligation indis- 
pensably incumbent upon him ; even at the same 
-time that in the actions of his life he is endeavour- 
ing to throw off and despise it, — for the judgment 
^nd conscience of a man's own mind, concerning 
>the reasonableness and fitness of the thing that his 
actions should be conformed to such or such a rule 
or law, is the truest and formalest obligation, even 
more properly and strictly so than any opinion 
whatsoever of the authority of the giver of a law, 
or any regard he may have to its sanction by re- 
wards .and punishments. For, whoever acts con- 
trary to this sense and conscience of his own mind 
is necessarily self-condemned. And the greatest 
. and strongest of all obligations is that which a man 
cannot break through without condemning himself. 
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The dread of superior power and authority, and 
the sanction of rewards and punishments^ however, 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the govemment of 
frail and fallible creatures, and truly the most eflfec- 
tual means of keeping them in their duty, is really 
in itself only a secondary and additiorKtl obligation 
or enforcement of the first." 

There appears, on many occasions, to be a cer- 
tain degree of vafirueness and ambisfuity in the lan«< 
g«.g, of Dr. Cirke, notwia^tojlng to ende^ 
Tours to giro mathematical order and precision to 
his thoughts ; and this want of clearness proceeds, 
in a great measure, from his employment of the 
phrases, good to be done, and reasonable to be 
done, as well as from the generally loose phraseo- 
logy in which he has clothed some of his more ab- 
stract arguments. He seems to consider these 
phrases as synonymous. But, it may be asked, does 
he mean by good to be done, that an action which 
we agree to call virtuous is good merely because it 
proves beneficial to the person who practises it? 
or is it because the action is productive of advan- 
tage and pleasure to others ? If the action be pro- 
ductive of good to the person who performs it, it 
will also be reasonable to be done ; and if the ac- 
tion be for the public good, it may also be said to 
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be reasonable to be done. But does the reasonable^ 
ness of the action arise from the private or public 
good which is produced by it ? If this be not grant* 
ed, then the phrases, good to be done, and rettson- 
able to be done, will not be expressive of the same 
signification. 

These few remarks bring me to the third consider- 
ation, namely, in what respects Clarke^s theory 
bears an affinity to the doctrine of utility. The 
more I look into his moral speculations, the more 
am I inclined to think that he employed the worda 
Jitj reasonable^ and good as expressive of the same 
idea — ^that an action wasfit^ or reasonable^ or good 
to be done merely because it was productive of be-> 
nefit. Hundreds of passages might be produced 
that would be quite unintelli^ble, if the test of ^t^ 
ness in actions were not the advantage or utility 
which they were calculated to effect. 

The late Dr. Brown, in the fourth volume of his 
^* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind," 
has taken, in my opinion, an erroneous view of 
Dr. Clarke's system. '^ These systems," (meaning 
Clarke's and WoUaston's,) ^^ independent of their 
general defect in making incongruity — which, as 
mere incongruity ^ bears no proportion to vice, but 
is often greatest in the most frivolous improprieties 
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•*— the measure of vice, assume, it must be remem- 
bered, the previous existence of feelings for which 
all the incongruities of which they speak, and the 
mere power of discovering such incongruities, are 
sufficient to account. There must be a principle of 
moral regard, independent of reason, or reason may 
in vain see a thousand fitnesses and a thousand 
truths, and would be warmed with the same lively- 
emotions of indignation against an inaccurate time- 
piece, or an error in arithmetical calculation, as 
against the wretch who robbed, by every fraud 
which could elude the law, those who had already 
little of which they could be deprived, that he might 
riot a little more luxuriously, while the helpless, 
whom he had plundered, were starving around 
him." 

Now I think it will appear, by a careful examin- 
ation of Dr. Clarke's language and arguments, that 
by the Jitnesses of things he does not mean fitness 
in general, or makes use of that phrase as expres- 
sive of the various relations which exist amongst 
things in general ; but he uses- the term merely to 
express, that virtue, by its very nature, is produc- 
tive of pleasure and benefit, and vice productive of 
uneasiness and injury. " The true state of the 
case,*' says he, " is plainly this : — some things are 

7 
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in their very nature good^ and reasonable^ and Jit 
to be done, such as keeping faith and performing 
equitable compacfSf and the like ; other things are 
in their own nature absolutely evil, such as break- 
ing faith, refusing to perform equitable compacts, 
cruelly destroying those who have 7ieither directly 
nor indirectly given any occasion for any such 
treatment, and the like." The meaning he attaches 
to the ftnesses of things must be evident to every 
one who will attend to these his own words. By 
saying that it is fit and proper to keep faith, and 
perform equitable compacts, he means nothing more 
than this, that, by virtue of the nature and consti- 
tution of things, the acts of keeping faith and per- 
forming equitable compacts tend to individual and 
general happiness. This must undoubtedly be his 
^leaning, as he also makes use of the word good as 
synonymous with the word ft. Unfitness, on the 
other hand, is considered by him as equivalent to 
evil ; that is, that certain acts which he has named^ 
such as breaking faith and refusing to perform equit- 
able compacts, are unable to produce good, but do, 
with unerring certainty, produce evil, either to the 
individual or to society, or both. This appears to 
me to be the meaning he attaches to the fitnesses 
of things. It is utterly impossible he could have 
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considered congruity or incongruity j fitness or ww- 
fitnesSf in the abstract, to be the cause of or to have 
any relation to the obligatory nature of virtue. 
Such an interpretation may he extorted from his 
words, where he says, " that, from the eternal and 
necessary differences of things, there naturally and 
necessarily arise certain moral obligations.'' But 
by these words he merely meant to state a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that, except there had been ori- 
ginal distinctions or differences amongst things in 
general, the eternal differences between vice and 
virtue could never have been established. It is not 
from certain words or phrases, how frequently so- 
ever they may be used, but from the general scope 
and tendency of his reasonings, that we are entitled 
to pronounce what an author's opinions really are. 
And hence we can be at no loss, if we attend to the 
Doctor's reasonings, to see clearly, that, by the^^ 
ness of things of which he speaks, he wishes his 
readers to understand that constitution of things 
which obliges men, in some measurej to feel the 
force of moral obligations, irrespective of any con- 
sideration, and to perform certain moral actions, 
without taking in all cdses the consequences which 
might follow from them. His aim throughout the 
ffhole treatise on morals is evidently to controvert 
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tftie position of Mr. Hobbes, who, the Doctor says, 
affirmed that there was no original or absolute dif- 
ference between good and evil, and that our ideas 
of duty towards God arose from his irresistible 
power, and our ideas of obligation towards man 
from positive political compacts. If he had meant 
by the words fit. and reasonable what Dr. Brown 
says he meant by them, his arguments against Hobbes 
would have been powerless, and of no avail. But, 
if we attend to what our author says on this branch 
of his subject, we will be led to conclude, that by 
its being fit and reasonable that man should feel 
the force of moral obligations antecedent to any po* 
litical compacts, could not, in the nature of things, 
be prior to our ideas of moral obligation, because 
the very existence of these compacts presupposes 
certain previous moral conceptions in the mind. 

But though the Doctor strenuously contends, in 
many places, in opposition to Hobbes, for a portion 
of virtuous feeling independent of any reference to 
consequences, yet his general language is calculate 
ed to confirm the opinion, that when he talks of 
the eternal and imtnutable connexions of things, he 
had simply floating in his mind the invariable con- 
nexion between virtue and happiness, and vice and 
misery. He observes, — " In order to establish a 

6 
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just and suitable difference' between the respective 
fruits or effects of virtue and vice ; the nature of 
things, and the constitution and order of God's 
creation, was originally such, that the observance 
of the eternal rules of piety, justice, equity, good- 
ness, and temperance, does of itself plainly tend^ by 
direct and natural consequence, to make all crea- 
tures happy ; and the contrary practice, to make 
them miserable. This is evident in general, be- 
cause the practice of universal virtue is (in imita^ 
tion of the divine goodness,) the practice of that 
which is best on the whole ; and that which tends 
to the benefit of the whole, must of necessary con- 
sequence, originally and in its own nature, tend 
also to the benefit of every individual part of the 
creation. More particularly, a Jreqicent and ha^ 
bitual contemplating the infinitely excellent per^ 
fiction of the Almighty Creator, and all-wise Go- 
vernor of the world, and our most bountiful Bene- 
factor, so as to excite in our minds a suitable ado- 
ration, love, and imitation of these perfections. A 
regular employing all our powers and Jaculties in 
such a design, and to such a purpose only, as they^ 
were originally fitted and intended for by nature, 
and a due subjecting all our appetites and passions 
to the government of sober and modest reason, are 
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evidently the directest means to obtain such settled 
peace and solid satisfaction ofmindy as is the first 
foundation, and the principal and necessary ingre-^ 
dient of all true happiness. The temperate and 
moderate enjoyment of all the good things of this 
present world, and of the pleasures of life, accord- 
ing to the measures of right reason and simple na- 
ture, is plainly and confessedly the certainest and 
most direct method to preserve the health and 
strength of the body. And the practice of univer- 
sal justice, equity, and benevolence, is manifestly 
(as has been before observed,) as direct and ade- 
quate a means to promote the general welfare and 
happiness of men in society ^ as any physical mo- 
tion, or geometrical operation, is to produce its na- 
tural effect. So that if all men were truly virtu- 
ous, and practised these rules in such a manner 
that the miseries and calamities arising usually from 
the numberless follies and vices of man were pre- 
vented; undoubtedly this great truth would evi- 
dence itself visibly in fact, and appear experiment- 
ally in the happy state and condition of the worlds 
On the contrary, neglect of God, and insensible- 
ness of our relation and duty towards Him ; abuse 
and unnatural misapplication of the powers and 
faculties of our minds ; inordinate appetites, and 
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unbridled and furious passions; necessarily fill 
tke mind with confusion^ trouble^ and vexation^- 
And intemperance naturally brings weakness y pains j 
and sicknesses into the body. And mutual injus^ 
tice and iniquity ; frauds violence j and oppression; 
wars and desolations ; murders^ rapine^ and all 
kinds of cruelty y are suflSciently plain causes of the 
miseries and calamities of men in society. So that 
the original constitution, order, and tendency of 
things is evidently enough fitted and designed to 
establish naturally a just and suitable difference in 
general between vice and virtue, by their respec- 
tive fruits or effects.** 

What appears to have given rise to Dr. Brown'sr 
misconception of Clarke's meaning is, that the former' 
thought that, hj fitness or reasonablenesSjthe latter* 
had no view of including the end^ or final cause of 
any given moral action. " Fitness,** says Dr.- 
Brown, " as understood by every one, is obviously 
a word expressive only of relation. It indicates 
skill, indeed, in the artist, whatever the end may 
be ; but, considered abstractly from the nature of 
the endj it is indicative of skill only.** Now, witlir 
all due deference to so great an authority, I think, 
it may be affirmed, that every one does not con- 
sider the word fitness as having no relation to an- 
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end. In fact, it is a word almost synonymous 
with end itself. It is utterly inconeeivable how 
it can denote skill without having a reference 
to an end. If there be fitness or skill displayeiii n 
a time-piece, (Dr. B.'s own metaphor,) these qua- 
lities must arise from the fitness or skilfulness of 
the instrument to denote time accurately, which is 
the end for which the instrument was made. If 
fitness be a term of relation, it can have no mean* 
ing at all when abstracted from that to which it re- 
lates. Let us suppose A to be a moral action, and 
C the result of it, and B an idea of fitness, suggest- 
ed to the mind from contemplating A and C. It 
must be self-evident that if A and C be taken away, 
B can have no existence, otherwise B must not be 
an idea of relation, but something independent of 
A and C. So, in like manner, our ideas of moral 
fitness are inseparable from the end, or good and 
evil consequences of our actions. 

An author may always be considered as a better 
authority for the meaning of his own terms^ than 
any of his commentators or critics can possiblybe; 
and I think no one who reads the following passage, 
but who must be well convinced that the word fitness, 
as used by Clarke, is employed to represent the end 
or final object of certain things. " That thereare dif' 
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fererhces of things, and different relations j respects^ 
or proportions of some things towards others ; is 
as evident and undeniable, as that one magnitude 
or number is greater, equal to, or smaller than an- 
other. That from their different relations of di£- 
ferent things, there necessarily arises an agreement 
or disagreement^ of some things with others ; or a 
fitness or unfitness of the application of different 
things or different relations one to another ; is like- 
wise as plain, as that there is any such thing as 
proportion or disproportion in geometry and arith" 
metiCy or uniformity or disformity in comparing 
together the respective figures of bodies. Fur- 
ther, that there is ^fitness or suitableness oi certahn 
circumstances to certain persons, and an unsuittt- 
bleness of others j founded in the nature of things^ 
and the qualification of persons, antecedent to all 
positive appointment whatever. Also from the dif- 
ferent relations of different persons one to another^ 
there necessarily arises a fitness or unfitness of cer- 
tain manners of behaviour of some pei-sons towards 
others ; is as manifest, as that the properties which 
flow from the essences of different mathematical fi^ 
gures, have different congruities or incongruities 
between themselves ; or that, in mechanics certain 
weights or powers have very different forces, and 
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difFerent effects upon one another, according to their 
different distances or different positions and sittia- 
tions in respect to each other. For instance. That 
God is infinitely superior to men, is as clear as that 
infinity is larger than a point, or eternity longer 
than a moment. And it is as certainly ^^ that men 
should honour and worship, obey and imitate God^ 
rather than on the contrary in all their actions en- 
deavour to dishonour and disobey Him ; as it is 
certainly true that they have an entire dependence 
on Him ; and he, on the contrary, can in no respect 
receive any advantage from them ; and not only so, 
but also that his will is as certainly and unalterably 
just and equitable in giving his commands, as his 
power is irresistible in requiring submission to it. 
Again, *tis a thing absolutely and necessarily ^<^^ 
in itself that the supreme author and creator of the 
universe, should govern, order, and direct all things 
to certain constant and regular ends, than that every 
thing should be permitted to go on at adventures, 
and produce uncertain effects merely by chance, and 
in the utmost confusion, without any determinate 
view or design at all. 'Tis a thing manifestly^^^^r 
in itself, that the all-powerful Governor of the world 
should do always what is best in the whole, and 
what tends most to the universal good of the whole 
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creation j than that he should make the whole conf^ 
tinuallj miserable; or than that^ to satisfy the 
unreasonable desires of any particular depraved 
natures, he should at any time suffer the order 
of the whole to be altered and perverted. Last- 
ly, it is a thing evidently and infinitely more fit 
that any one particular innocent and good being 
should, by the supreme ruler and disposer of all 
things, be placed and preserved in an east/ and 
happy estate ; than that, without any tsLvlt or de-* 
merit of its own, it should be made extremely^ re-^ 
medilessly, and endlessly miserable. In like man- 
ner, in men's dealings and conversing one with Bn* 
other, it is undeniably more fit, absolutely, and in 
the nature of the thing itself, that all men should 
endeavour to promote the universal good and wel- 
fare of all ; than that all men should be continually 
contriving the ruin and destruction of all. 'Tis 
evidently more fit^ even before all positive bargains 
and compacts, that men should deal one with an- 
other according to the known rules of justice and 
equity, than that every man for his own personal 
advantage should, without scruple, disappoint the 
most reasonable and equitable expectations of his 
neighbours, and cheat and defraud, or spoil by vio^ 
JencCf all others without restraint. Lastly, it i» 
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without dispnte more fit and reasonable in itself, 
that I should preserve the life of an innocent man, 
that happens at any time to be in my power, or 
deliver him from imminent danger, though I have 
never made any promise so to do, than that I 
should suffer him to perish, or take away his life^ 
without any reason or provocation at all." 

Here we may plainly perceive the sense in which 
Dr. Clarke uses the words Jit and reasonahle^ 
They have here a direct and evident reference to 
ends or final causes^r We have here stated the end 
of worship to God ; and what end the Almighty 
has in view in his arrangement of nature and prO'* 
vidence, namely, the good of the whole of the hu^ 
man race ; and how fit and reasonable it is that we 
should endeavour to imitate Him in this respect* 
And further, how necessary and^< that justice and 
equity should be always practised by us, if we wish 
to promote the happiness and welfare of the com^ 
munity ; and how Jit and proper that we should 
practise acts of humanity and benevolence^ that we 
may feel that inward peace and self-satisfaction, 
which these actions are calculated to excite« 

The Doctor's observations on rewards and pun- 
ishments are very contradictory, but this contradic- 
tion does not so much arise from his method of 
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treating the subject, as from the nature of the sub^ 
ject itself. It must be evident to every one, that 
all moral actions must have been performed before 
the pleasure or benefit resulting from them could 
have been felt ; and as this must have been truly the 
case with all the virtues, if we look at them from 
their commencement, it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive how rewards and punishments, or good 
and evil, could have been considered as the prima- 
ry causes of those moral actions. And yet is not 
the opinion in unison with the common notions of 
all mankind ? and does it not lie at the foundation 
of all moral and religious instruction, that rewards 
and punishments, or benefit or misery, are the incen- 
tives to and primary causes of all morality among 
men ? Here, then, is a seeming contradiction in 
the very nature of things, or perhaps, more proper- 
ly speaking, in the way we perceive them, — a con- 
tradiction clearly perceived by Dr. Clarke, and 
which he has endeavoured to remove, but without 
effect. In his third proposition he says, ** that the 
same eternal moral obligations, which are of them- 
selves incumbent indeed on all rational creatures, 
antecedent to any respect of particular rewards and 
punishments, must yet necessarily and certainly be 
attended with rewards and punishments. He en- 
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deavours to prove this from the attributes of God, 
and from the necessity there is to vindicate his laws 
and government. But his efforts, however plaus- 
ible, must be pronounced to be unavailing. He 
cannot make it appear how these eternal moral ob- 
ligations, which he sajs are antecedent to all re- 
wards and punishments, must necessarily be attend- 
ed with these same rewards and punishments. Ad- 
mirably constituted as his mind seems to have been 
for coping with speculative difficulties, it here gives 
evident signs of its own insufficiency for the task 
assigned to it. 

As a moral writer. Dr. Clarke cannot be consi- 
dered as standing in the first class ; but, as far as 
he has entered into the si4)ject, he displays the same 
degree of acuteness and force of argumfsntation 
which are so conspicuous in every other topic which 
has fallen under his notice. It must be remember- 
ed that he has made the theoretical principles of 
morality subservient to another object, — that of es- 
tablishing the truth of natural and revealed religfon. 
His language has been characterised by a late emi- 
nent philosopher as pompous and tautological ; but 
this, if applied generally to his writings, is, I con- 
ceive, unmerited censure, for his language in many 
places is chaste, correct, and forcible, and as far re« 
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moved from bombast and emptiness as can well be 
imagined. Perhaps there is not so fine a specimen 
of abstract reasoning on moral subjects to be found 
anywhere as in his illustrations of his first proposi- 
tion, where he notices more particularly the theory 
of Hobbes. Here the Doctor has happily brought 
forward all that has been, or likely can be, said in 
the shape of argument against the moral specula- 
tions of that celebrated writer on human nature. 
There is a deep sense of the importance of virtue 
running through the whole of Clarke's writings ; 
and though abstract principles and subtile reason- 
ings have not, in the opinion of many, much influ- 
ence in moving the heart and affections, or in form^ 
ing noble isentiments of virtue in the mind, yet no 
one, I think, can peruse his works without feel- 
ing a sensible degree of moral and intellectual im- 
provement. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CHARACTERISTICS. 



EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 



Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftes- 
burj, was bom in London in the jear 1671* He 
became from Ins birth an object of his grand&ther'e 
tender r^^ard, who undertook the care of his edu- 
cation, and placed him under the charge of a Mrs. 
Birtch, who had acquired from her fiither consider'* 
able classical knowledge. Such are said to have 
been the effect of her judidous instructions upon 
her noble pupils tiiat when he had attained his 
eleventh year he was well yersed in Grecian and 
Roman litaraturey for which, it is affirmed, he re- 
tained a strong predilection to the end of his life* 
He was placed first at a private sdiool, and after- 
wards at that of Winchester, which, in consequence 
of meeting with some ill treabnent from Ae other 
boys of die school, he 1^ in disgust, and commenced 
his travels on the Ccmtinait, under the care and 
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protection of a Mr. Daniel Denovan, a Scotch gen- 
tleman well qualified for the task. 

On his return from abroad he was offered a seat 
in the House of Commons, which he then reftised ; 
but five years afterwards he came into the House, 
for the borough of Poole in Dorsetshire. But he 
took little share in legislative transactions, and he 
quitted the Commons in a short time, and retired 
into a private life, which seemed more congenial to 
his habits and dispositions. 

Having returned to a private capacity, he eager- 
ly engaged in literary pursuits, and, in the charac- 
ter of a student of physic, spent a considerable por- 
tion of his time in Holland, associating with Bayle, 
Lie Clerc, and other men of letters. As Bayle was 
not aware of his real name, he took the following- 
method to let him into the secret : — He caused a 
common friend to ask him to dinner, with the view^ 
of introducing him to Lord Ashley. The morning- 
of the day on which this engagement was to be ful- 
filled, Bayle called upon Lord Ashley, who pressed 
him to stay. That is impossible, said Bayle, for I 
have a positive appointment to meet with Lord 
Ashley at dinner. This incident created a good 
deal of harmless mirth, and the discovery strength- 
ened their mutual friendship. 
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On the death of his father he succeeded to the 
peerage. He continued to support the measures of 
King William's government till the death of that 
prince ; and on the accession of Queen Anne he 
finally relinquished public affairs, and betook him- 
self again to literary and philosophical pursuits. In 
1703 he made a second visit to Holland. In the 
common biographical accounts of him, he is stated 
to have begun his career as an author in I7O8 ; but 
in some editions of his works it is stated that his 
^* Enquiry concerning Virtue^^ was first published 
in 16999 which is nine years earlier than that pe- 
riod which is usually ascribed as the time when he 
commenced author. His ^^ Letters on Enthusi* 
asm** were followed by his " Moralist^ a Philoso^ 
pMcal Rhapsody^** his " Sensus Communis** and 
his " Essay on Freedom^ Witt and Humour.** In 
1709 he married a Miss Ewer, by whom he had no 
issue. In X710 his " Soliloquyy or Advice to an 
Author** was published in London ; and in 171I> 
after taking leave of his friends by letters, he went 
in quest of health through France to Italy, where 
he died, at the premature age of forty-two. In 
Italy he prepared his " Judgement of Hercules** 
and his Letter concerning Design. His Character- 
istics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, had 

K 
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been published in 1711> but was in Italy carefullj^ 
revised and corrected, and after his death given to 
the world, accompanied with prints designed by 
himself, and executed under his own immediate in- 
spection. Five years afterwards appeared his Let* 
ters to Lord Molesworth, which complete the list 
of his writings^ 



Some men of genius write for their own age, and 
some for posterity ; some get their meed of praise 
during their lifetime, when alone it can be relished , 
while others are doomed to go through a long and 
paiofal purgatory of neglect and misrepresentation 
before they become qualified for honour and re^ 
nown. Were I disposed to form a full and correct 
estimate of the share of real happiaess which both 
classes of authors enjoy, I would be constrained to 
give the preponderance to those who are eminent 
in their own day, for they alone may be said to ex- 
perience all the real pleasure which fame and dis- 
tinction can bestow. Posthumous glory is very un« 
certain, and is but a poor solace for present disap- 
pointment, and is but ill calculated to revive or ex- 
hilarate a spirit sunk into the tomb by the pressure 
of undeserved censure or immerited neglect. On 
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the other hand, such are the propen^ties of our na« 
ture, that present distinction is generally coupled in 
the mind with future praise ; and he who is emi- 
nent in his own lifetime feels but little to induce 
him to giye up the fond anticipation, that he will 
be equally eminent in ages to come. 

These few remarks, though not immediately con- 
nected with the subject of morals, seem to arise na- 
turally from the consideration of the fate of the 
writings of Lord Shaftesbury, — a man whose exten- 
sive acquirements, brilliancy of imagination, and 
poignancy of wit, threw a lustre oyer the era in 
which he lived. It seems difficult to account satis- 
factorily for the neglect into which the writings of 
his Lordship have fallen in later times. The pre- 
disposing cause of this neglect may perhaps be sur- 
mised, and that is, that light and airy eloquence, 
and sprightliness of wit, and raillery, which per- 
vade the whole of his Lordship's writing, and which, 
however suitably and pleasantly they may be em- 
ployed on proper subjects, do but ill accord with 
the grave austerity of philosophy. Mankind do 
often associate lightness of embellishment with 
shallowness of thought; and even philosophers 
find it difficult to shake off the same connexion in 
their minds. Hence his Lordship is looked upon 
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more in the light of an accomplished and ingenious 
sophist, than a sincere moralist or profound thinker. 
Besides, many observations throughout various 
parts of his works, particularly in the two treatises 
entitled the " Moralist j a Philosophical Rhap- 
sody^^ and " Miscellaneous Reflections^^ clearly 
show that he was heterodox in his religious opinions^ 
and this circumstance even in his own day, had a 
considerable effect in checking that extensive po- 
pularity and respect which his virtues and talents 
ought, under the ordinary auspices of public favour, 
to have secured to his writings and opinions. 

His thoughts on morality are contained in a part 
of his well-known book, in three volumes, entitled, 
" Characteristics.'* It would be impossible in this 
short notice of his moral opinions, to give a full 
and correct abstract of all the grave and important 
subjects of inquiry which are brought under discus- 
sion by his Lordship. It will be necessary for us 
to be very general in our remarks j to be content 
with sketching the broad and more prominent out- 
lines of his moral system, and to leave the reader, 
should he think fit, to fill up the vacant parts of 
the picture by a careful perusal of the book itself. 

The philosophical sagacity of Bacon, and the 
metaphysical disquisitions of Locke, had, after 
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the appearance of their writings, instilled into 
men^s minds, all over Europe, but particularly 
in England, a keen relish for speculation and in* 
quiry ; and amidst the many importaht and high- 
ly interesting subjects, which began about Shaftes- 
bury's time to form topics of controversy, the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion held a conspicu- 
ous place. One set of philosophers contended that 
religion and virtue were so nearly allied, their iden- 
tity was so completely established by the common 
notions of mankind, as well as by abstract principle, 
that the words which designated both might, with- 
out any hesitation, be pronounced to be purely con- 
vertible terms. No man could be religious without 
being virtuous, nor any be virtuous without being 
religious. On the other hand, it was as confidently 
maintained, that though this doctrine appeared 
plausible in theory, it was false in fact ; for the 
world furnished numerous instances, where a firm 
belief in religious opinions, and a strict observance 
of the external forms and ceremonies of devotion, 
were joined with dishonest principles, and excessive 
depravity and corruption of manners. As the great 
mass of a nation, it was observed, have always a 
firm belief in the leading principles of the popular 
religion, and as the number of speculative dissenters 
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« 

from the faith will always necessarily be few in 
number, and destitute of much influence in society ; 
it seems difficult to account, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, for that great portion of iniquity and vice which 
is found in the world, upon the supposition, that a 
speculative belief in the fundamental principles of 
the prevailing religion has a considerable effect in 
restraining the perverseness of human nature. Be- 
sides, it was affirmed, that it was a matter of fact, 
beyond all controversy, that there have been men 
in all ages who have openly avowed their disbelief 
in all revealed religion ; and some have even gone 
so far in their scepticism, as to doubt the truth of 
the principles of theism itself ; who have, neverthe- 
less, been conspicuous for their general humanity of 
conduct, and rectitude of principle. This being* 
the state of controversy on both sides, my Lord 
Shaftesbury, considering the disputants to be too 
much heated with zeal and party-spirit ever to be 
able to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion, is desirous of being an umpire in the dispute, 
and of deciding the knotty point in a sort of judi- 
cial manner, by a summing up of evidence on both 
sides ; or, to use his own words, ^* to inquire what 
lionesty or virtue is considered in itself, and in 
what manner it is influenced by religion ; how far 
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religion necessarily implies virtue ; and whether it 
be a true saying, *' that it is impossible Jar an atke^ 
ist to be virtuotiSf or show any real degree of ho^ 
nestjf or virtue J* 

After stating the various opinions men have of 
a first cause, or moving spirit of the universe, he 
passes on to the consideration of his first proposi-* 
tion,— 'to inquire what honesty or virtue is in itself. 
In perusing this inquiry, he touches on a variety of 
important topics, such as the private or selfish pa&« 
sions, moral beauty and deformity, and the exist- 
ence of absolute evil ; and after numerous acute 
and valuable remarks on these points, as well as 
others, he comes all at once, without the aid of any 
connected chain of reasoning, to this conclusion^ 
that virtue is in itself ** a certain just disposition^ 
or proportionable affection of a rational creature 
towards the moral objects of right and wrong!^ 
This was considered by the noble author as the 
most complete definition of virtue that ever was 
given. But every reader will perceive it is really 
no definition at all ; for the thing to be explained 
is left in precisely the same situation in which he 
found it. We may ask, what is the nature or es- 
sence of those moral objects of right and wrong ? 
These moral objects constitute, themselws, all that 
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men know or state of virtue. This just and pro- 
portionable disposition towards virtue or merit can- 
not constitute either. Indeed, the definition, view 
it in any light we may, is extremely absurd ; and 
besides, it was quite unnecessary. For all the 
ends his Lordship seems to have had in view, in 
coming to a decision on' the controversy under his 
consideration, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of entering into a long discussion, in order 
to furnish us with an abstract idea or conception of 
the nature or essence of virtue. For general rea- 
soning, and purposes of instruction, mankind are 
pretty well agreed about what virtue is ; nor will 
they ever enter, with any spirit, into elaborate in- 
vestigations, which may be calculated to render that 
mysterious and doubtful, which, in their opinion, is 
so clear to their understandings. 

After this definition of virtue, his Lordship en- 
deavours to show, that nothing can operate injuri- 
ously upon the principle of virtue in man, but that 
which takes away the sense of right and wrong, 
creates a wrong sense of virtue, or causes the right 
sense to be opposed by contrary affections. Theism, 
atheism, demonism, or any other religious or irre-: 
ligiotis system, can never, in his opinion, eradicate 
the original and primary notions of right and wron^ 
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which are planted in human nature. The belief in 
some system of theology may greatly impede the 
practice of virtue, corrupt the moral sense, and 
turn it from its proper objects ; but its total ex- 
tinction is impossible, so long as the individual is 
in full possession of his bodily and mental fa- 
culties. 

As he proceeds in his discussions concerning the 
nature of honesty or virtue, he enters upon an im- 
portant question, and considers it at great length ; 
namely, what degree of influence religious opinions 
have on virtvbe. And it may be remarked, that 
though his Lordship sets out with great professions 
of candour and impartiality, he evidently takes for 
granted the truth of one of the hypothesis, that vir- 
tue has a permanent foundation, independent of 
any theistical opinions. The dispute he considers 
as only relating to the degrees of influence which 
religion has ever to virtuous affections. As the 
subject is interesting, we will hazard a few remarks 
upon it. 

It is a just observation of Mandeville, that, in 
treating of human nature, we ought not to consi- 
der what man mighty or should be, but what he 
really is in the world. Keeping this piece of ad- 
vice in our recollections, we must, from ever so 
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partial a view of the conduct of man in society, 
confess that religious opinions have a very exten- 
sive and powerful influence over him. Nor is it 
of any consequence in the present argument, what 
the peculiar nature of these opinions may be, nor 
whether they are well or ill-founded ; it is •nly with 
the fact of their extensive influence that we have 
to do here. Whether this influence be of a sa- 
lutary or mischievous description will chiefly de- 
pend upon the reasonableness and virtuous cha- 
racter of the theistical hypothesis on which the 
theology of any particular people is founded. Those 
who have degraded and contemptible ideas of the 
nature and attributes of the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ; who consider Him as being actuated by no 
good or benevolent motive, but one who delights 
in a capricious and cruel exercise of his will and 
power, and who mocks at the misery of mankind ; 
those who entertain such opinions of a Deity, will 
have a religion full of superstitious fear, self-abase- 
ment, and the most abject humiliation; trying by all 
means which their disordered imaginations can sug- 
gest to appease his wrath, and soften down the ob- 
duracy of his disposition by a prostration of the 
understanding, by pompous exhibitions and ridicu- 
lous sacrifices. On the other hand, those who con« 
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sider Him as an all-powerftil, wise, and good being, 
clothed with those attributes of order, wisdom, and 
that wonderfully discriminating care which we may 
plainly see in every thing he has created, will 
venerate him in a more virtuous and rational man- 
ner, endeavouring to imitate Him in those godly 
and praiseworthy actions which it is his very na- 
ture to practise. On this point Lord Shaftesbury 
judiciously observes, ** If there be a belief or con- 
ception of a Deity, who is considered as worthy 
and goody and admired and reverenced as such ; 
being understood to have, besides mere power and 
knowledge, the highest excellence of nature, such 
as renders him justly amiable to all ; and if, in the 
manner this sovereign and mighty Being is repre- 
sented, or, as he is historically described, there ap- 
pears in him a high and eminent regard to what is 
good and excellent, a concern for the good of a//, 
and an affection of benevolence and love towards 
the whole; such an example must undoubtedly 
serve, (as above explained) to raise and increase 
the affection towards virtue, and help to submit 
and subdue all our affections to that alone. 

" Nor' is this good effected by example merely. 
For where the theistical belief is entire and perfect, 
there must be a steady opinion of the superintend- 
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ency of a supreme Being, a witness and spectator 
of human life, and conscious of whatsoever is felt 
or acted in the universe : so that in the perfectest 
recess or deepest solitude, there must be One 
still presumed remaining with us whose presence 
singly must be of more moment that that of the 
most august assembly on earth. In such a pre- 
sence, it is evident, that as the shame of guilty ac- 
tions must be the greatest of any, so must the ho- 
nour be of well-doing, even under the unjust cen- 
sure of a world — and in this case, it is very ap- 
parent how conducing a perfect theism must be to 
virtue, and how great deficiency there is in athe- 
ismJ* 

Nothing can be more destitute of truth than the 
assertion of some philosophers, that religious opi- 
nions can have no good effect on our moral natures. 
The history of the world furnishes examples with- 
out number of the salutary influence which sound 
theological opinions exercise over the private and 
social virtues. Nor does the history of superstition 
form any considerable objection to what is here ad- 
vanced. It only proves one thing, and it is this, 
that religion is a powerful machine, capable of be- 
ing turned to dangerous and unworthy, as well as 

salutary purposes. It is calculated to engross the 

1 
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whole man, and to become the almost sole moving 
principle of all his actions. Indeed, though the 
dark and dreary ages of superstition are now said 
to have passed away for ever, we may nevertheless 
see, in our daily intercourse with the world, what 
a firm hold religion still has on the human mind. 
Nor is there any thing, as some conceive, wonder- 
ful in the matter, 'the religious belief of rewards 
and punishments in some future state of existence, 
operates in the same manner, and on the same prin- 
ciples, as a belief in the existence and certainty of 
human laws and punishments. And what moralist 
has ever contended that human laws and punish- 
ments were not necessary as a stimulant to the vir- 
tuous principle, and a restraint upon wickedness 
and crime ? Now it may be observed, that the way, 
and the only way, in which civil punishment acts 
upon the mind, is by a belief of its existence, and 
the certainty of its invariable application. Those, 
therefore, who believe in the existence of a state of 
future retribution — who consider that certain ac- 
tions are sure of being in a certain manner severely 
punished hereafter — such people must be allowed 
to carry about with them some check, at least, to 
immorality and licentiousness. It is of no conse- 
quence to this question, considered merely in the 
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light of an argumentative one, whether it is rational 
or philosophical to believe in future rewards and pun- 
ishments ; this does not affect the vital part of the 
question ; for all that we have to consider here is, 
whether a man who firmly believes that cruelty, 
malignity, treachery, and every other species of 
wickedness, will meet with a certain and severe 
punishment in another state of being, will not be 
more likely to refrain from practising immorality 
to the same extent as a man who has no such be- 
lief? Making every possible allowance for differ- 
ences on religious topics, still, I think, no one who 
has the slightest knowledge of human nature, but 
must confess that the believer in future punish- 
ments carries with him a certain degree of security 
against vicious and immoral behaviour, of which 
the unbeliever is completely destitute. 

The fundamental principles of sound theology 
seem calculated, from their very nature, to have a 
favourable effect on the dispositions of men ; in- 
spiring them with fortitude of mind, and gentleness, 
and benignity of temper. " The admiration," says 
Shaftesbury, " and love of order, harmony, and pro- 
portion, in whatever kind, is naturally improving 
to the temper, advantageous to social affection, and 
h^hly assist^it to virtue ; which is in itself no other 
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than the love of order and beauty in society. In 
the meanest subjects of the world, the appearance 
of order gains upon the mind, and draws the affec* 
tions towards it. But if ihe order of the world iU 
self appears just and beautiful, the admiration and 
esteem of order must run higher, and the elegant 
passion or love of beauty, which is so advantageous 
to virtue, must be more improved by its exercise, 
in so ample and magnificent a subject ; for it is 
impossible that such a divine order should be con- 
templated without ecstasy and rapture ; since in the 
common subjects of science and the liberal arts, 
whatever is according to just harmony and propor- 
tion, is so transporting to those who have any 
knowledge or practice of the kind." 

When we look carefully over the world, and 
observe the influence of religion, I think it will 
appear that it does not operate equally upon all the 
good and evil passions of men ; over some it has, 
generally speaking, a considerable^ and over others 
a less degree of influence. It may be affirmed, for 
example, that over the public virtues and vices of 
men, the belief in any theological system has not 
any powerful control. Men who fill public sta- 
tions in the world are elevated, to a certain degree^ 
above the sphere of the common sympathies of hu- 
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man nature ; and are almost always moved to action 
by the love of fame, power, or worldly splendour 
and distinction. On the contrary, the private vir- 
tues and vices are more susceptible of religious im- 
pressions ; and it is amongst the social feelings and 
affections of our nature, that we may look for the 
happiest as well as the worst effects which religious 
opinions have on mankind. 

There are four leading principles laid down by 
his Lordship in his writings, and which may be said 
to form the ground-work of all his reflections on 
morals. These principles when united constitute 
the feature, or characteristic circumstance, by which 
his moral theory may be distinguished from those 
of others. 

First, He maintains a moral sense, in the strict 
signification of that terra. 

Secondly, That virtue must arise from a proper 
balancing of our affections and passions. 

Thirdly, He maintains the mere practice of vir- 
tue from lively perceptions of its innate beauty and 
sublimity. 

And, fourthly. That no action can be said to be 
a moral one, which arises from a selfish motive, 
however refined. It must be the result of pure 
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benevolence ; springing from no other motive than 
that of " loving virtue for its own sake/' 

First, With respect to a moral sense, he observes 
— " There is in reality no rational creature what- 
soever, who knows not that when he voluntarily 
offends or does harm to any one, he cannot fail to 
create an apprehension and fear of like harm, and 
consequently a resentment and animosity in every 
creature who observes him ; so that the offender 
must needs be conscious of being liable to such 
treatment from every one, as if he had in some de- 
gree offended all. 

" Thus, offence and injury are always known as 
punishable by every one ; and equal behaviour, 
which is therefore called merit, as rewardable and 
well-deserving from every one. Of this even the 
wickedest creature liviijg must have a sense, so that 
if there be any further meaning in this sense of 
right and wrong ; if, in reality, there be any sense 
of this kind which an absolute wicked creature has 
not ; it must consist in a real antipathy or aversion 
to injustice or wrong, and in real affection or love 
towards equity and right, for its own sake, and on 
the account of its own natural beauty and worth. 

^^ It is impossible to suppose a mere sensible crea- 
ture originally so ill constituted and unnatural, as 

s 
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from the moment he comes to be tried l^ tensible 
objects, he should have no one good passion to- 
wards his kind, no foundation either of pity, love, 
kindness, or social affection. It is full as impos^ 
sible to conceive, that a rational creature coming 
first to be tried by rational objects, and receiving 
into bis mind thie images or representations of jus- 
tice, generosity, gratitude, or other virtue, should 
have no Kking ci these, or dislike of their contra- 
ries \ but be found obstinately indifferent towards 
whatever is presented to him of this sort. A souli 
indeed, may as well be without sense^ as without 
admiration in the things of which it has any know- 
ledge. Coming, tlierefore, to a capacity of feeing 
and admiring in this new way, it must nieeds find a 
beauty and a deformity in moral acts, there is at 
least an imaginary one of full force. Though per- 
haps the thing itself should not be allowed in na- 
ture, the imagination or fancy of it must be allow- 
ed to be from nature alone. Nor can any thing 
besides art, and strong endeavour, with long prac- 
tice and meditation, overcome sudii a naiureU pre- 
ventiofif or pretposses^idn of the mind, in &Your of 
this moral distinction/' 

With regard to the second principle, he advances, 
that virtue must arise from a proper balancing of 
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our affections and passions : he observes, ** It may 
seem strange, perhaps, to speak of natural affec- 
tions as too strong, or as self-affections too weak. 
But to clear this difficulty, We must call to mind 
what has been already explained, * that natural afi 
fection may^ in particular cases, be excessive^ and 
in an unnatural degree/ As when pity is sb over- 
whelming as to destroy its own end, and prevent 
the succour and relief required ; ol* as when love 
to the offspring proves such a fondness as destroys 
the parent, and consequently the offgpring itself, 
and notwithstanding it may seem harsh to call that 
unnatural and vicious, which is only an extreme' 
of some natural and kind affection ; yet it is most 
certain, that whenever any single good affection of 
this sort is ever great, it must be injurious to the 
rest, and detract in some measure from their free 
and natural operation4 For a creature possessed of 
such an immoderate degree of passion, must of ne- 
cessity allow too much of that one, and too little to 
others of the same character ; and equally natural 
and useful to their end. And this must necessarily 
be the occasion of parti&lity imd injustice, whilst 
only one duty or natural part is earnestly follow* 
ed, and other parts, or duty, neglected, which- 
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should accompany it, and perhaps take place and 
be preferred. 

" Now, in particular caseSy public affection^ on the 
one hand, may be too high ; so prwate affection 
may, on the other hand, be too weak. For if a 
creature be self-neglectful, and insensible of dan- 
ger ; or if he merit such a degree of passion in any 
kind, as is useful to preserve, sustain,, or defend 
himself ; this must certainly be esteemed vicious in 
regard of the design and end of nature. She her- 
self discovers this in her own method, and stated 
rule of operation. It is certain that her provi^ 
sionary care and concern for the whole animal, 
must at least be equal to her concern for a single 
part or member. Now to the several parts she has 
given, we see proper affections suitable to their in- 
terest £uid security ; so that even without our con- 
sciousness they act in their own defence, and for 
their own benefit and preservation. Thus an eyey 
in its natural state, fails not to shut together, of its 
own accord, unknowingly to us, by a peculiar cau- 
tion and timidity ; which if it wanted, however we 
might intend the preservation of our eye, we should 
not in effect be able to preserve it by any observa- 
tion or forecast of our own. To be wanting,, 
therefore, in those principal affections, which re- 
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8pect the good of the whole constitution, must be 
a vice and imperfection, as great surely in the prin- 
cipal part, (the soul and temper,) as it is in any of 
those inferior and subordinate parts, to want the 
self-preserving affections which are proper for 
them. 

** And thus the affections towards private good 
become necessary and essential to goodness. For 
though no creature can be called good or virtuous 
merely for possessing these .affections ; yet, since it 
is impossible that the public good or good of the 
system can be preserved without them, it follows 
that a creature really wanting in them, is in reality 
wanting in some degree to goodness and natural 
rectitude ; and may thus be esteemed vitious and 
defective. 

" It is thus we say of a creature, in a kind way 
of reproof, that he is too good^ when his affection 
towards others is so warm and zealous as to carry 
him even beyond his part ; or when he really acts 
beyoiid it ; not through too warm a passion of that 
sort, but through an over-cool one of another, or 
through merit of some self-passion to restrain him 
within due bounds." 

In reference to these two divisions of Shaftes- 
bury's moral system— that of a moral sense, and 
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^e balancing of the affections, we shall say nothing 
^ present, as these subjects will be fully canvas^d 
hereafter in a more proper place. In writing essaysi 
like the present, one great difficulty is to ayoi4 
repetition; and this principally arises from the 
great similarity which exists amongst all the yari? 
ous moral theories. Many of these systems were 
distinguished from one another only by slight shades 
pf difference in principle ; and when it is consider- 
ed that the illustr9,tion must be drawn from the 
$;ame sourse-^the passions and affections of man—? 
which have been, and still are, the same in all couur 
jtries, it will not appear surprising that the marks 
jpf distinction amongst those systems should, in 
n^^ny cases, become almost evanoscent and imperr 
peptible. To avoid repetition in argument, entirely 
ij^ impossible, but to do so, as muph as we can, is 
neverthelesei our duty. It is this consideration 
isvhich has induced me to postpone any notice of 
t^ese important ii^qiiiries in a moral sense, and the 
i^s^t^re and constitution of the passions, till I come 
to examine those moral writings which are almost 
j^xcli^sively devoted to these subjects. 

But to return to the second leading principle of 
Sl^tesbury's system, — ^the nature, beauty, and 
grandeur of moral objects, — ^we may be allowed tq 
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gi¥e our assent to nearlj all he ha^ written cm this. 
branch of his sulject. There is bo one, ieU thei 
imperfiectiiws of his odoral charai[^ter he wh^ they: 
may, but who percei¥e9 that there are objiecto of 
beauty aad sublimity in Ihe moral, world, as well 
as in the natural. This has been perceived, in aU 
nations and s^;es. Eren in the most savage 
countries no exception to the general rule is ob« 
servaUe. The savage who brings his jHriaoner to 
the stake, and inflicts upon him everj species oi 
torture and insuk which his barbarous ingenu- 
ity can suggest, expresses, notwithstanding, hi& 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful in character, 
when he p^ceives that great as his cruelty is, it 
ia not greater than his victim's heroic firmness of 
mind and magnanimous contempt of all the tor- 
ments aad mockeries which have been heaped upon 
him. The same principle operates in more civilized 
communities* Its extenave influence is spread 
amongst all classes and descriptions o( people ; for 
amongst all, we may daily hear of the fairness, 
beauty, and loveliness of virtue, and of the ugliness 
and deformity of vice. When we perceive a man 
in the more elevated ranks of life devoting all his 
time and talents to the happiness of his country, 
despising dl honours, riches and power, rather than 
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sacrifice his own integrity or his country's weir 
bre ; who seems to live for no other purpose but 
to make others feel the benefit and pleasures of 
life ; whose private demeanour is at once courteous 
and dignified ; who will say, when we see a charac- 
ter of this description, that we do not feel that com- 
pound of emotion, astonishment, and pleasure which 
is communicated to us when we contemplate those 
interesting objects of nature, which produce in our 
minds the conceptions of grandeur and sublimity ? 
In the more humble walks of life we are deprived 
of seeing many instances of this elevation and lofti- 
ness of character ; but even here, though the ob- 
jects are not generally so bold and commanding, 
they are softened down to the standard of loveli- 
ness and beauty. Let us step into the labourer's 
cottage, and there behold a family united together 
by the bonds of mutual love and benevolence ; 
where all tender sympathies are united to soften 
affliction, and assuage the pangs of grief; where 
every effort, both of body and mind, is directed to 
one object — the good of the whole — ^we will here, 
let our taste be ever so rude and uncultivated, feel 
lively sensations of order and beauty, similar to 
those we feel when we look upon a beautiful land- 
scape, in which luxuriance of foliage, and gentle 
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elevation of surface, are the two prominent fea^ 
tures. And all this seems to be the result of an 
original and widely established law of our nature, 
which it is equally as vain to account for, as to 
deny. Shaftesbury observes that " The mind, 
which is spectator or auditor of other mindSy cannot 
be without its eye and ear ; so as to discern pro-* 
portion, distinguish sound, and scan each senti- 
ment or thought which comes before it. It feels^ 
the soft and harsh, the agreeable and disagreeable in 
the affections ; and finds a foul and Jixiry a harmoT 
nious and dissonantj as really and truly here, as 
in any musical numbers, or in the outward forms 
or representations of sensible things. Nor can it 
withhold its admiration and ecstasy j its aversion 
and scorny any more in what relates to one than 
to the other of these subjects. So that to deny the 
common and natural sense of a sublime and heauti- 
Jul in things, will appear an affectation merely to 
any one who considers duly of this affair. 

^^ N0W9 as in the sensible kinds of objects, the 
species or images of bodies^ colours, and sounds, 
are perpetually moving before our eyes, and act^ 
ing on our senses, even when we sleep ; so in the 
moral and i7itellectual kind, the forms and images 
of things are no less active and incumbent on the 
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mind, at all seasons, and even Vf ben tbe real ob- 
jects tbemselves are abseojt. 

^* In tbose Yagrant cbaracters or piqtures of 
manners, whicb the mind of neceaaity figures to it- 
self, and carries still about \ritb it, the b^art. can- 
not possibly remain neutral.; but constantly takes 
part one way or other« However fals^ qv corrupt 
it be within itself, it finds the difference between 
one heart and another, one turn of affection^ one 
befiaviauTf one sentiment and another ; and ac- 
cordingly, in all disinterested cases, must approve 
in some measure of what is natural i^nd bpnest, 
and disapprove of what is dishonest, and corrupt* 

^^Thus the several motives, incUnatiops, pa^ 
sions, dispositions and consequent carriage and be* 
haviour of creatures in the various parts of life, 
being in several views or perspectives rc^presented 
to the mind, which readily discerns the good and 
ill towards the species or public good ; there arises 
a new trial or exercise of the heart, which must 
either rightly and soundly affect what is just and 
right, and disaffect what is contrary ; or corruptly 
affect what is ill, and disaffect what is worthy and 
good/' 

A well regulated taste in the fine arts has a con- 
siderable effect in increasing our sensibility, and of 
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making us more suseeptible of moral imprassion^i 
I think, however, that ShaHesbury ha^ pushed his 
principles a little too far on this subject, a^d that 
experience will not bear him out in all his qpinr 
ions and conclusions. Qn the other hand, I eaj^-^ 
not agree with his Lordship's opponent. Dr. John 
Brown, who, iu his '^ Essay on the Charact^risticfi[ 
ipf Shaftesbury," maintidns th^t a fine taste in poetry» 
painting and music, has np improving effect wh$it- 
iCyer on our moral nature. Such an opinion is cpn- 
tradicted by the history of all nations. 

The nei^^t leading principle of morals in his L^ord* 
ahip's system* is that of pure benevolence, or loving 
virtue for itp own sake. He carries this principle 
to its full extent ; holding, that if benevolence is, 
not complete and entire, by being directed tp the 
whole species, it is not benevolence at all. And, 
when (^peaking of religion, he says;, that where a 
belief in a Deity, and its influence upon the virtu- 
ous principle, proceed from a fear of punishments, or 
a hope of rewa,rds, both the faith and the influence 
are corrupt, as they flpw not from a pure source^ 
but from selfish considerations. We should love 
Qo4 for his own sake. He here observes, " That 
if it be true piety to love Qod for his own sake, 
|;he over-solicitous regard to private good expected 
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from him, must, of necessity, prove a diminution of 
piety. For whilst God is beloved only as the cause 
of private good, he is no otherwise beloved than as 
any other instrument or means of pleasure by any 
virtuous creature. Now the more there is of this 
violent affection towards private goody the less 
room there is for the other sort towards good it- 
self, or any good and deserving object, worthy of 
love and admiration for its own sake ; such as God 
is universally acknowledged, or at least by the ge- 
nerality of civilized or refined worshippers.'* It is 
almost needless to say that an author who builds a 
system of morality on a principle of this kind, will 
have many opponents, and will fall into numerous 
contradictions in the course of his reasonings ; and 
even theologians will find it difficult to avoid the 
same things. To insure success to their labours, 
they, as well as the moralist, will have to inspire 
their hearers with a fear of punishment, and a hope 
of reward, will have to talk of the utility of piety 
And holiness, and the had effects of their opposites, 
wickedness and impurity. The divine who acts in 
this manner, and who, at the same time, maintains 
in all their strictness the principles of Shaftesbury, 
will find it difficuU to make the world at large per* 
ceive that his practice and principles perfectly coin* 
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cide. The same charge of apparent inconsistency 
at least may be brought against every moral writer 
who advances the same principles, and observes^ 
the same practice ; and this has formed the princl* 
pal ground of attack of all his Lordship's antagonists* 
He is ever talking of the happiness and utility which 
arise from virtue, and says, these beneficial effects 
should induce us to practise it ; and he concludes 
his inquiry into virtue by these striking and re-- 
markable words — " Virtue is the good, and vice 
the ill of every one." I can say no more on thi» 
part of his subject, without in some measure anti- 
cipating those reflections which will arise upon ar 
review of the theory of public utility. 

Of Shaftesbury's treatise entitled — " The Mora-^ 
listSy a Philosophical Rhapsodyy^ it is not neces* 
sary to say much. It is a dialogue held by three 
persons, on all the principal questions of morals, 
interspersed with occasional discussions on subjects 
belonging to natural and metaphysical philosophy. 
The book is written with great power, and is full 
of close and consecutive reasoning, and declama- 
tory eloquence. It is rather too long for one easily 
to recollect the chief matters in dispute. 

The *^ Miscellaneous Reflections" which com- 
pose nearly the whole of the third volume of the 
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ChuracietisticSy** form a general collection of 
desultory remarks on morality, religion, mental 
philosophy, the fine arts, &c* But it would be 
out of place to enter into the merits of this trea- 
tise ; therefore, I shall leave it, with remarking, 
that it will amply reward the reader for the time be- 
stowed on its perusal. 

As a moral writer, Shaftesbury ought to stand 
very high. He is greatly superior to many who 
have followed him, such as Clarke and Wollaston, 
both in matter and in writing. He bears some re- 
semblance to Mandeville in his style ; but his sys- 
tem is diametrically opposite to that of the Doctor's. 
All the moral speculations of his Lordship are cha- 
racterised by a loftiness of conception, and a high 
tone of moral feeling. They breathe in every line 
the language of virtue, Imd an ardent love of alt 
that is praiseworthy, and of good report amotlgst 
men. Mandeville, who seems to have composed 
his view of morals from an opposition to his Lord- 
siiip's, observes, and I think very erroneously, — 
" That the boasted middle- way, and the calm vir- 
tues recommended iii the * Characteristics^' aref 
good for nothing but to breed drones, and mighfr 
qualify a man for the stupid enjoyments of a mo- 
nastic life, or at best, a country justice of peace^ 
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btit they would never fit him for labour and assi- 
duity, or stir him up to great achievements and 
perilous undertakings. Man's natural love of ease 
and idleness, and proneness to indulge his sensual 
pleasures and inclinations, can only be sabdued by 
passions of greater violence.** * 

I think, the writings of his Lordship, where care- 
fully read and examined, are calculated to produce 
effects, upon the heart and conduct, the very re« 
verse of what is here ascribed to them. 

It is from his *' Inquiry into the nature of vir- 
tue and merit,'' that we find what his speculative 
opinions on morals really were ; and there ib no- 
thing here that can give the slightest offence to the 
most £i8tidious theologian or to the most sincere 
lover of virtue and propriety. Those who endea- 
vour to lessen his reputation on account of reli- 
gious opinion, wiU do well to remember that his 
theory of morals is precisely the same as that 
which has been brought forward more conspicu* 
ously in later times, from a conception of its being 
more congenial in principle to the Christian reli- 
gion. This fiict can be attested by an appeal to 
theological works of ext^inve popularity and hig^ 

• Fable •r die Bern, toI . L 3S2. 
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credit. The moral theory of Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and that of his grandson Dr. Dwight, which 
they have incorporated in their respective systems 
of theology, are exactly the same in principle, 
and in many places in their writings, expressed 
in the same language as that of Shaftesbury's. Dr. 
Edwards says that a man of real virtue ^^ is a being 
having a heart united and benevolently disposed 
to being in general ;'' a position which, if it have 
any meaning in it at all, must be considered tan- 
tamount to Shaftesbury's principle, that benevolence 
—pure benevolence, stripped of every particle of 
selfishness — must be the foundation of Christian mo- 
rality. Dr. Dwight mentions the same doctrine ; 
he says, " benevolence is virtue, selfishness is sin ; 
benevolence aims to promote happiness in all beings 
capable of happiness ; selfishness is the promotion 
of the private separate happiness of one ; subordi- 
nating to it that o/* all others, and opposing that of 
all others, whenever it is considered as inconsist- 
ent with that of one*s self. Benevolence, there* 
fore, directs the whole active power or energy of 
the mind in which it exists, to the production of the 
most extensive happiness. This is what I intend 
by the utility of virtite, and that in which, as it 
appears to my own view, all its excellence is 
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found." * Eyery reader will perceive the striking 
coincidence between the moral views of these dis- 
tinguished theologians, and those of Shaftesbury. 

The style of the *^ Characteristics" has been the 
subject of much criticism amongst the learned. By 
one set of critics it has been much applauded, and 
by another set, has been as severely censured. Dr. 
Campbell, in his '^ Philosophy of Rhetoric," accuses 
his lordship of affectation in his writing. I think 
his moral essays are distinguished by perspicuity 
and a lively el^ance. In his other works he is 
by no means so clear and easy in his style. 

* Dwight's System of Theology^ yoL iii. 335. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



FABLE OF THE BEES. 



DR. MANDEVILLE. 



Bernard de Mandeville was born about I67O, in 
Holland, where he studied physic, and obtained the 
degree of Doctor in that faculty. He afterwards 
came over into England, and published several 
works, which, though not destitute of ingenuity 
% and talent, were not considered likely to promote 
either private or public virtue and happiness. In 
1709 he published his "Virgin Unmasked, or a 
Dialogue between an old maiden Aunt and her 
Niece, upon Love, Marriage,*' &c.— a book of a 
very questionable tendency. In I7I 1 came out his 
" Treatise of the Hypochondriac and Hysteric Pas- 
sions, vulgarly called the Hypo in Men, and the 
Vapours in Women.'^ This work is comprised in 
three dialogues, and it is said to be of a very amus- 
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ing cliaracter, and to contain many excellent re* 
marks on the art of physic and on the modern prac- 
tice of physicians and apothecaries, amongst whom, 
it is conjectured, he was held in no great degree of 
estimation. In 1714 he published a poem, '^ The 
Grumbling Hive, or Knayes turned honest," on 
which he afterwards remarks ; which constitute the 
work on which the following critical remarks are 
made. This publication of Mandeville's was present- 
ed the same year by the grand jury of Middlesex, 
and severely animadverted upon in a ** Letter to 
the Right Honourable Lord C' printed in the 
London Journal of the 27th July 1723* The au- 
thor wrote a vindication of his book from these im- 
putations, which were on every side thrown upon 
it, which was published in the same journal in the 
month of August following. His book, however, 
was attacked in various publications ; but to the 
great mass of these criticisms he made no formal 
answer until 1728, when he published in another 
volume a second part of the '^ Fable of the Bees,'' 
in order to illustrate more clearly and fully the 
scheme of the first. In 1720 he published a work 
called '^ Free Thoughts on Religion j'' and in a few 
years after, another, under the title of ^* An Inquiry 
into the Origin of Honour, and Usefulness of Christ- 
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ianity in War/' a work whidh is pronounced to 
abound ^ith whimsical and paradoxical opinions. 

Dr. Mandeville died on January 21, 1733, in the 
sixty-thil-d year of his agfe.^^— Some of his biographers 
affirm that he itas patronized by the first Earl of 
Macclesfield, at whose table he was a frequent guests 
where he had an unlimited licence to indulge his 
wit as well as his appetite. He liv^d for a consi* 
derable period of his life in obscure lodgings in 
London, and never had an extensive practice as a 
medical inan. Besides the writings already men- 
tioned. Which catne spontaneously from his pen, we 
are told by Sir John Hawkins that he sometime^ 
employed his talents for hire^ and, in particular, 
wrote letters in the " London Journal** in favour 
of spirituous liquors, for which he was paid by the 
distillers. Sir John adds, that ^* he was said to be 
coarse and overbearing in his manners, where he 
durst be so, yet a great flatterer of some vulgar 
Dutch merchants who allowed him a pension.** 
' The ** Fable of the Bees,** as has already been 
noticed, was violently attacked by seVertfl writers ; 
but, besides these. Dr. Fiddes wrote a work against 
Mandeville, entitled, ** General Treatise of Moral- 
ity^ formed upon the Principles of Natural Reli-' 
gion,'* printed in 17^4 ; — Mr. John Dennis sent 
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forth his piece ealled " Vice and Luxury public 
^MischiefB ;''^— Mr. WiHiam Law^s book attracted no- 
tice, called " Remarks upon the Fable of the Bees ;'• 
—Mr. Bluet, in his '* Enquiry whether the general 
practice of Virtue' tends to the Wealth or Poverty, 
Benefit or Disadvantage, of a People ? in which 
the pleas oflFered by the Author of the Fable of the 
Bees, for the usefulness of Vice and Roguery, are 
<;onsidered ; with some Thoughts concerning ^ to- 
leration of public Stews," printed in 1725 ;-^Mr. 
Hutcheson, in his " Inquiry into the Original of 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,'* in several papery 
published at Dublin, and reprinted in the first vo- 
lume of Hibernici's Letters. Mandeville*^ notions 
of morality were also animadverted upon by Bishop 
Berkeley, in his " Minute Philosopher." 



The ^^ Fable of the BeeSy or Private Trices Pub^ 
lie BeneJitSj^ is a work whicU evidently shows the 
author was a man of great penetration, and one who 
•had studied liuman nature with a keen and discri- 
minating eye. He has developed his system of mo- 
rals with much clearness and precision ; and. his il- 
lustrations are remarkably striking and well seleetr 
4^d, and are detailed in language siniple ^nd wx^ij 
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fected. His systein, }iQweyer» has be^n little rea4 
or studied ; and almost qU writers on morals wHq 
have honoured him with a perusal have denounced 
him as a satirist, and as an open and avowed patron 
of immorality and licentiousness. How far this 
censure is just, will be in some measure our busi- 
ness to inquire. 

The Doctor's ethical system may, fo^r the sake of 
clearness, be divided into two parts ; namely, his 
account of the origin of moral virtue, and his en- 
deavours to show that the private vices of indivi- 
duals tend to the public welfi^re. 

His theory of moral virtue is this : All animals 
have an irresistible propensity to follow the bent of 
their own inclinations, and seem totally regardless 
of the good or injury they may bring upon others 
of their kind by the unbounded indulgence of their 
passions. Man, in a state of nature, is, in like man- 
ner, solicitous only about his own gratification ; and 
however force may soften the more rude features of 
his character, force alone will be found inadequate 
to raise him to that state of moral and political im- 
provement of which his nature seems susceptible. 

Politicians and lawgivers, therefore, seeing how 
necessary it was that the passipns of men should be 
circumscribed within certain limits, ^both for the 
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comfort of himself and for the very existence and 
well-being of society, applied themselves to study 
the nature of the being they were so desirous of ci^ 
vilizing, and during their inquiries found him pos- 
sessed of a vastly superior portion of pride compar- 
ed to other animals, and that the most effectual way 
to induce him to forego the unlimited indulgence of 
his appetites, and make him labour more zealously 
for the public welfare than for his own immediate 
amusement, was, by operating upon this principle 
of pride. Accordingly, these politicians lavished 
unbounded praises upon his sagacity and the com- 
prehensiveness of his understanding ; and having, 
in some measure, effected an entrance into his heart 
by this kind of flattery, they began to teach him the 
notions of honour and shame, taking care at all 
times to represent the former as the highest good, 
and the latter as the greatest evil, which could be-^ 
fal him. These early teachers commenced also to 
Instil into the mind of man, how much it was be^f 
neath the dignity of such a noble being as he was to 
give way to those natural inclinations and passions 
which he had in common with other brute animals, 
and how his nature would gain proportionate ele- 
vation above all other animals by learning to prefer 
distant good to present indulgence. The spirit of 
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emulation being now firmly rooted, the labour of 
civilization, self-denial, and moral culture, became 
general and comparatively easy. The virtues of 
fortitude, courage, and magnanimity became preva- 
lent by the introduction of pompous triumphs and 
magnificent monuments and arches, the only effec- 
tual means of exciting and keeping alive the hero- 
ism and valour of a nation. In fine, the more we 
consider human nature, and the complicated state 
of society, the more we will be convinced that the 
moral virtues did not owe their origin to any gene- 
ral sense or principle, or to any heathenish worship 
or idolatrous superstition, but were the *^ political 
offspring which flattery begat upon pride.^ 

This brief outline of Mandeville's notions respect- 
ing the origin of virtue will be found in that chap- 
ter, in the first volume of his works, entitled " An 
Inquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue ^^ 

^* As in all animals that are not too imperfect to 
discover pride, we find that the finest and such as 
are the most beautiful and valuable of their kind 
have generally the greatest share of it ; so in man, 
the most perfect of animals, it is so inseparable from 
his very essence, (how cunningly soever some may 
learn to hide or disguise it,) that without it the 
compound he is made of would want one of the 
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chiefest ingredients ; which, * if we consider, it is 
hardly to be doubted but lessons and remonstrances, 
so skilfully adapted to the good opinion man has of 
himself, as those I have mentioned, must, if scatter- 
ed amongst a multitude, not only gain the assent of 
most of them as to the speculative part, but likewise 
induce several, especially the fiercest, most resolute, 
and best among them, to endure a thousand incon- 
veniencies, and undergo as many hardships, that 
they may have the pleasure of counting themselves 
men of the second class, and consequently appro- 
priating to themselves all the excellencies they have 
heard of it. 

" From what has been said, we ought to expect, 
in the first place, that the heroes who took such ex- 
traordinary pains to master some of their natural 
appetites, and preferred the good of others to any 
visible interest of their own, would not recede an 
inch from the fine notions they had received con- 
cerning the dignity of rational creatures ; and hav- 
ing ever the authority of the government on their 
side, with all imaginable vigour assert the esteem 
that was due to those of the second class, as well as 
their superiority over the rest of their kind. In the 
second, that those who wanted a sufficient stock of 
either pride or resolution to buoy them up in mor- 
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tifying of what was dearest to them, and followed 
the sensual dictates of their nature, would not be 
ashamed of confessing themselves to be those despi- 
cable wretches that belonged to the inferior class, 
and were generally reckoned to be so little remove 
ed from brutes ; ai^d that, therefore, in their own 
defence, thej would saj as others did, and, hiding 
their own imperfections as well as they could, cry 
up self-denial and public-spiritedness as much as 
any : For it is highly probable that some of them, 
convinced by the real proofs of fortitude and selfr 
conquest they had seen, would admire in others what 
they found wanting in themselves ; others would be 
afraid of the resolution and prowess of those of the 
second class, and that all of them would be kept in 
awe by the power of their rulers ; wherefore it is rea- 
sonable to think that none of them (whatever they 
thought in themselves) would dare openly contra- 
dict what by every body else was thought criminal 
to doubt of. 

** This was (or might have been) the manner af- 
ter which savage man was broke ; from whence it 
is evident, that the first rudiments of morality, 
broached by skilful politicians, to render men use- 
ful to each other, as well as tractable, were chiefly 
contrived that the ambitious might reap the same 
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benefit fromy and govern vast numbers of them with 
the greater ease and security. This foundation of 
politics being once laid, it is impossible that man 
should long remain uncivilized ; for even those who 
only strove to gratify their appetites, being conti- 
nually crossed by others of the same stamp, could 
not but observe, that, whenever they checked their 
inclinations, or but followed them with more cir- 
cumspection, they avoided a world of troubles, and 
often escaped piany of the calamities that generally 
attended the too eager pursuit after pleasure.'' 

It may be observed on this part of Mandeville's 
system, that, from all the accounts which have come 
down to us respecting the views and actions of the 
early civilizers of mankind, or, as he calls them, po- 
liticians and lawgivers, it does not appear that they 
were actuated by such motives as he has ascribed to 
them. But, supposing that they had been influenced 
by such desires for producing moral and political 
improvement, as he asserts, still we cannot help 
asking how it came to pass that they, being only 
men themselves, became the exclusive possessors 
of the knowledge of all those moral principles and 
feelings, which they were so wishful to make the 
rest of mankind acquainted with^ at the expense of 
so mucli time and trouble ? Were those lawgivers 
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alone capable of feeling the pleasures, and of know- 
ing the nature, of benevolence, gratitude, and hu- 
manity ? or were they the only persons who were 
permitted, in this universal chaos of vice, to feel 
the ties of blood and the force of parental affection ? 
Should even these questions receive an affirmative 
answer, the Doctor's theory is by no means placed 
in a more imposing point of view ; for if these ear- 
ly teachers of mankind engrossed all moral and po- 
litical knowledge, this incontrovertibly proves that 
that knowledge must have had a previous existence, 
and had not been derived from the superior saga- 
city of the moralist or the intrigues of the politi- 
cian. 

If we cast a glance over human society, we will 
instantly perceive some general and universal prin- 
ciples of morals, some actions which all mankind 
feel a pleasurable or painful emotion in performing, 
or in seeing them performed by others, irrespective 
of their intellectual acquirements, religion, or condi- 
tion of life. If this had not been the case, — if man- 
kind, in spme places and ages, had been so consti- 
tuted as to feel painful emotions and consequences 
from actions which others found productive of plea- 
mire and of benefit, there never would have been 
any system of morals, nor could general plans of 
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goyerhment or codes of laws ever have been de- 
vised. Every thing of a moral and political nature 
would have been local in its existence and partial 
in its operation ; and the speculations and reason- 
ings of men on human nature in general, WQuld 

< 

necessarily have been circumscribed within very 
narrow limits indeed. 

Those moral philosophers, therefore, who deny 
that there are any general moral principles at all, — 
who assert that all our actions are merely the result 
of habits engendered by various systems of govern- 
ment tod religion, appear to me to frame to them- 
selves a very erroneous view of the matter. Man 
is evidently, I thiiik, a being capable, from his very 
nature, of feeling moral impressions, and of per- 
forming those actions from which these impressions 
result. If this be not the case, — ^if every thing is 
to be ascribed to instruction and nothing to nature, 
— ^then it naturally follows, that, by a certain and 
particular system of education, we could obliterate 
every portion of moral susceptibility from the hu- 
man heart, and remove man, or whole bodies of 
men, as far from all moral obligations as we sup- 
pose devils and fiends to be removed. But is it 
possible to carry such a plan of moral — or rather, I 
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should say, of immoral — instruction into effect ad 
this inference supposes ? 

But, leaving thb part of the Doctor's system, let 
us look at the other-— his endearours to show that 
our vicious qualifications and practices are a great 
support to civil society. On this branch of his sub- 
ject he has devoted a considerable portion of the 
contents of his two volumes, and has taken every 
means to shelter his logical positions by well-chosen 
and numerous illustrations. To givel a concise and 
lidequate conception of this part of his theory, it 
will be neciessary to give two or three quotations 
from his " Grumbling Hive^ or Kndves turned 
Honestf' and the prose notes which accompany and 
illustrate it. 

** A spacious hiTd, well stack^t with be^s,> 
That liv*d in luxury and ease, 
And yet as ikm'd for laws and arms^ 
As yielding large and early swarms^ 
Was counted the great nursery 
Of sciences and industry. 
No bees had better government. 
More fickleness, and less content; 
They were not slaves to tyranny. 
Nor rul'd by wild democracy ; 
But kings, that could not wrong, because 
Their power was circumocrib'd by lawB«- 
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Vast nomberB thraiig*d the fruitful hiye; 

Yet those vast numbers made 'em thrive ; 

Millions endeaTonring; to supply 

Each other's lust and vanity; 

Whilst other millions were emplo/d 

To see their handyworks destroy'd. 

They fumish'd half the universe. 

Yet had more work than labourers. 

Some with vast stocks, and litUe pains, 

Jnmp*d into business of great gains ; 

And some were damn'd to scythes and spades, 

And all those hard laborious trades. 

Where willing wretches daily sweat. 

And wear out strength and limbs to eat ; 
{A) Whilst others foUow'd mysteries. 

To which few folks bind 'prentices ; 

That want no stock, but that of brass. 

And may set up without a cross ; 

As sharpers, parasites, pimps, players. 

Pickpockets, coiners, quack, soothsayers. 

And all those that in enmity. 

With downright working, cunningly 

Convert to their own use the labour 

Of their good natur'd heedless neighbour. 
(E) But these were knaves, but bar the name. 

The grave industrious were the same ; 

All trades and places knew some cheat. 

No calling was without deceit." 
** The lawyers, of whose art the basis 

Was raising feuds and splitting cases, 

Opposed all registers, that cheats 

Might make more work with dipt estates, 
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As wer*t attlawfiil that one's 6wd' 

Without a Uwsuit should be known^ 

They kept off hearings wilfullj. 

To finger the refreshing fee ; 

And to defend a wicked cauMr; 

Examined and sunrey'd the laws. 

As burglars shops and houses do. 

To find out where they'd best break throug¥." 

Mandeville goes on in this manner amongst the 
different orders and trades of the community, such 
as physicians, priests, soldiers, tradesmen, kings, 
and their prime ministers, with a view to show that 
vice, avarice, pride^ &c. are the! great stimulants to 
exertions of every kind. Then follows his notes 
on the Poem, of which the following is a specimen. 

{B) ** These were called knaves, but bar the nanie. 
The grave industrious were the sameJ'* 

•* This, I confess, is but a very indifferent com- 
pliment to the trading part of the people. But if 
the word knave may be understood in its full lati- 
tude, and comprehend every body that is not sin- 
cerely holiest, and does to others what he would 
dislike to have done to himself, I don't question 
but I shall make good the charge. To pass by^the 
innumerable artifices by which buyers and sellers 
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outwit one another, that are daily allowed of and 
practised amongst the fairest dealers : Show me the 
tradesman that has always discovered the defects of 
his goods to those that cheapened them ; nay, where 
will you find one that has not at one time or other 
industriously concealed them, to the detriment . of 
the buyer ? Where is the merchant that has never 
against his conscience extolled his wares heyond 
their worth, to make them go off the better ? 

** Decio, a man of great figure, that had large 
commissions for sugar from several parts beyond 
sea, treats about a considerable quantity with ^Z- 
^andevy an eminent JVest India merchant ; both 
understood the market very well, but could not 
agree : Decio was a man of substance, and thought 
nobody ought to buy cheaper than himself; Alcan* 
der was the same, and not wanting money, stood 
for his price. Whilst they were driving their bar- 
gain at a tavern near the exchange, j4lcander\s 
man brought his master a letter from the JVest In- 
dies, that informed him of a much greater quantity 
of sugars coming for England than was expected. 
Oleander now wished for nothing more than to 
sell at Decides price before the news was public ; 
but being a cunning fox, and that he might not 
seem too precipitant, nor yet lose his customer, he- 

u 



drops the discourse they were upon, and pnttmg^ ori 
a jovial humour, commends the agreeableness of 
the weather, from whence falliio^ upon the delight 
he took in his gardens, invites Decio to go along 
with him to his country house, that was not above 
twelve miles from London* It was in the month 
of May, and as it happened, upon a Saturday in the 
afternoon. Decio, who was a single man, and 
would have no business in town before Tuesday^ 
accepts of the other's civility, and away they go in 
Alcander^s coach. Decio was splendidly enter- 
tained that night and the following day ; the Mon- 
day mornings to get himself an appetite, he goes to 
take the air upon a pad of AlcandcT^s^ and coming 
back meets with a gentleman of his acquaintance 
who tells him news was come that night before,, 
that the Barbadoes fleet was destroyed by a storm,, 
and adds, that before he was come out, it had been 
confirmed at Lloyd's CofFee-House, where it wa& 
thoi^ht sugars would rise 25 per cent, by change 
time. Decio returns to his friend, and immediate-^ 
}y resumes the discourse they had broken off at the 
tavern j AlcandeVy who thinking himself sure of 
his chap, did not design to have moved it till after 
dinner, was very glad to see hiiyiself so happily pre- 
vented ; but how desirous soever he was to sell> 
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the other was yet more eager to buy ; yet both of 
them afraid of one another, for a considerable time 
counterfeited all the indifference imaginable ; till at 
last DeciOy fired with what he had heard, thought 
delays dangerous, and throwing a guinea upon the 
table struck the bargain at Alcander^s price. The 
next day they went to London ; the news proved 
true, and Decio got five hundred pounds by his su- 
gars. AlcandeTj whilst he had strove to overreach 
the other, was paid in his own coin ; yet all this is 
called fair dealing ; but I am sure that neither of 
them would have desired to be done by as they did 
to each other/* 

Our Author concludes the " Grumbling Hive, 
or Knaves turned honest,^ with a moral, in which 
he has condensed into a small compass, the princi- 
ples which he advocates and unfolds throughout the 
Poem. 

^ Then leave complaiats, fools only striTe 
To make a great, an honest hive. 
T' enjoy the world's conyeniences. 
Be fam'd in war, yet live in ease. 
Without great vices, is a vain 
Eutopia seated in the brain ; 
Fraud, luxury, and pride must live. 
Whilst we the benefits receive ; 
Hunger's a dreadful plague, no doubt, 
Yet who digests or thrives without? 
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« 

Do we not owe the growth of wine 

To the dry, shabby, crooked vine ? 

Mliich, whilst its shoots neglected stoocf. 

Choked other plants^ and ran to wood ;; 

Bni bleat us with its noble fruity 

As soon as it was ty*d and cut ; 

So Tice is beneficial found. 

When it*s by jnstxcrlopt and bonnd. 

Kay, where the people would be great. 

As necessary to the state. 

As hunger is to make 'em eat. 

Bare virtue cannot make nations live. 

In splendour — they that would reyire 

A golden age, must be as free 

For acsons as for honesty.'' 

There is scarcely any system of morals so false* 
but what may be found mixed up in it some portion 
of truth. Human nature is composed of such mul-- 
tifarious and opposite ingredients, and may be view- 
ed under such a seemingly endless variety of as^ 
pects, that ingenuity is never at a loss to find argu- 
ments, and to bring forward facts, to support and 
strengthen any preconceived theory. Accordingly 
we find that Mandeville has> with considerable ad- 
dress, availed himself of these contradictory appear- 
ances of human conduct, and has made the most of 
every moral fact which he thought capable of add-' 
ing solidity to his system ; but he has also been 
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equally studious to keep out of view every sug- 
gestion which might tend to throw a doubt over 
iiis opinions. He does not seem to view human 
nature with the comparatively uninterested coolness 
of a philosopher, who strives on all occasions to 
give every moral fact, and every general sentiment 
and feeling their due share of weight and import- 
ance ; and encumbers himself with no theory save 
that which may naturally suggest itself from a care- 
ful and patient examination of the phenomena of 
man^s moral constitution. The Doctor shows aU 
the zeal and fervour of a theoretical partizan, deter- 
mined in the outset that if his hypothesis should not 
square with his facts, he will make his facts square 
with his hypothesis. It is not intended by this to 
imply that he has sacrificed a greater portion of 
truth to his theory than some other writers have 
done ; but he has sacrificed a good deal, and this 
must always be looked upon as a great blemish in 
his, as well as in every other person's moral writ- 
ings. 

There is something quite astounding in the bara 
title of Mandeville's book—" The Fable of the 
Bees, or Private Plees, Public Benejits** That 
vice in private persons may sometimes be produc- 
tive of benefit to other private individuals, may be 
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true enough, but that a nation in its collective ca- 
pacity can be rendered more virtuous, more power- 
ful, or more happy by the generally immoral con- 
duct of its members, is a position manifestly absurd. 
A man goes on the highway, and violently robs his 
neighbour of a thousand pounds ; and the robber 
spends his money in the purchase of goods of vari- 
ous kinds amongst respectable tradesmen ; and it 
may here, in a qualified sense, be said that good is 
performed by the fruits of private iniquity ; but 
that the nation itself should be the better of an 
open and daring violation of its laws, and a system 
of private plunder and confiscation, cannot be, by 
any refined species of sophistry, maintained for a 
single moment. On the other hand, it may be ad- 
mitted, without coming under the charge of an ud« 
qualified acquiescence in Mandeville's opinion, that 
there is more truth in his proposition, that the pri- 
, vate vices of individuals tend in some cases to the 
honour and glory of a nation, than in his account 
of the origin of moral virtue ; and more than has 
generally been admitted by those who have descant- 
ed on his writings. It will appear evident to every 
observer of human nature, that actions which are 
called vicious, form, in some cases, the foundation 
of what are termed the greatness, honour and glory 
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of societj. There is nothings for example, which 
confers a more solid and lasting reputation upon a 
country^ than the just and unswerving integrity of 
its judges; and jet it is clear that the office of 
Judge, which is thought so neoessarj, and is held in 
such, high repute amongst us, is created and upheld 
solely by the lowest species of vice practised amongst 
mankind. Here the effect is good, and the cause 
bad ; and the one follows the other as closely and 
consecutively as any two things in nature do. Few, 
I think, will feel inclined to prove the converse of 
this, and endeavour to show that if the thievish and 
turbulent part of society were entirely to abstain 
from committing violence on the persons and pro- 
perties of the quiet and honest, we would still have 
judges clothed in all the glory and honour in which 
they now appear. 

It seems to me that Mandeville has been too 
severely censured for the leading principle of this 
part of his system, whereas it is not the principle 
itself but his illustrations of it, which lie so open to 
animadversion and reproof. The principle is, that 
evil is sometimes productive of good. Now, has 
not this principle, both openly and in various 
shapes and disguises, been recognised by many able 
philosophers and pious divines ? It would be easy 
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to mention a hundred volumes, both in philosophy 
and divinity, where the same doctrine is attempted 
to be established. There are no two books which 
appear more dissimilar, both in matter and in man- 
ner, than the " Fable of' the Bees,** and Pope's 
" Es$ay on Man /" the former deemed disreputa- 
ble, and the latter generally applauded ; yet the 
" Essay on Man ** is nothing but MandevilUsm 
stripped of its gross and familiar illustrations, and 
plothed in the gorgeous and imposing drapery of 
harmonious numbers and poetical embellishment. 

** All nature is but art uukuown to thee ; 

All chance direction which thou cans't not see; 

All discord harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good, 

Apd spite of pride, in erring^ reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, whatever is is right,** 

That good arises in many cases out of evil is a 
proposition maintained by almost all moralists ; and 
so well is it supported by facts and observation, 
that it has grown into a common and trite remark, 
even amongst those who do not trouble themselves 
with much abstract thinking. The physical evils 
we endure are productive of great benefit to us in 
strengthening and improving our courage and for- 
titude, and by raising and exalting our whole mo- 
yal character. And there can be no doubt but that 
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disease, war, pestilence, and many other evils, which 
are the objects of constant and general lamentation, 
become the source of many virtues, and tend to give 
a more vigorous tone to the character, and to en- 
large our experience and judgment to a greater de- 
gree, than if we were strangers to trouble, and 
lived in a state of uninterrupted peace and luxuri- 
ous enjoyment. Besides, it may be mentioned, 
that moral evil is productive of good to individuals 
and to society at large in many different ways. 
The wicked and wayward conduct of some persons 
supply us with many useful lessons by way of ex- 
ample and instruction, and point out the danger to 
both our moral and physical constitutions, from 
impure and vicious practices. Our moral qualities 
are excited into action, and are improved and invi- 
gorated by evils which fall to the lot of others, or 
which we are called upon ourselves to endure. 

It may also be observed, that we may perceive 
something in those laws which exist for the go- 
vernment and preservation of every class of beings 
in the extensive range of animated nature, that 
many furnish us with additional proofs, that the 
principle, that good comes sometimes out of evil, 
is not exclusively applicable to the physical and 
moral condition of man. The carnage, the destruc- 
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tion, the ferocity, the cruelty, and the pain and mi- 
sery which are inflicted upon many creatures, in be- 
ing made to serve as food for others, and the asto- 
nishing acts of cunning and sagacity which this work 
of havoc creates, bear a striking analogy to the ge- 
neral workings of evil amongst ourselves ; and are 
.calculated, if we possess a proper frame of spirit, 
to awaken many elevated conceptions of the provi« 
dent care, which the Maker and Preserver of the 
universe exercises over his numerous and intelli- 
gent oflbpring. 

Those moral speculations, therefore, which en- 
deavour to show that vice, (or evil) forms a part 
of the economy of the universe, and administers in 
some unperceived manner to the general good of 
mankind, are certainly pardonable, if not philoso- 
phical, as they do not seem to take their rise from 
any bad or immoral motive. On the contrary, 
such opinions will generally be found associated 
with the best regulated feelings, and with the most 
devout piety. These opinions are purely places of 
speculative refuge where inquisitive men find shel- 
ter from the manifold perplexities and absurdities 
which every way beset them in their inquiries into 
the nature and constitution of things. When those 
who believe in the existence of an all-powerful. 
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wise, and g09d Being, see the numerous evils which 
flesh is heir to, they are apt to become confounded ; 
and feeling a reluctance to call the wisdom and 
goodness of Omnipotence in question, or to enter 
into the puzzling and unsatisfactory controversies 
about the origin of evil, are induced to think that 
evil may not be evil, and that vice may be a neces- 
sary and wholesome ingredient in the moral eco- 
nomy of the world. Whether this view of things 
be just or salutary, is not incumbent in me to in- 
quire here. But I shall simply state in passing, 
that there seems to be one inference from the prin- 
ciple here alluded to, which cannot fail to be trou- 
blesome to its supporters ; namely, if vice be ne- 
cessary to the good of the world, then there can in 
reality be no such thing as vice at all, and that all 
our moral distinctions are at bottom nothing but 
phantasms and vagaries of the brain. 

The first volume of the " Fable of the Bees '* con- 
tains also an essay on Charity and Charity Schools, 
in which the author endeavours to show that a 
great deal of what goes under the general denom- 
ination of charity, with the world at large, is no- 
thing but selfishness, pride, and vanity. He says, 
" when sores are very bare, or seem otherwise 
afflicting in an extraordinary manner, and the beg- 
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gar can bear to have them exposed to the eold air, 
it is very shocking to some people ; 'tis a shame 
they cry, such sights should be suffered ; the main 
reason is, it touches their pity feelingly, and at the 
same time they are resolved, either because they 
are covetous, or count it an idle expense, to give 
nothing, which makes them more uneasy, they turn 
their eyes, and where the cries are dismal, some 
would willingly stop their ears if they were not 
ashamed. What they can do is to mend their pace, 
and be very angry in their hearts that beggars should 
be about the streets. But it is with pity as it is with 
fear, the more we are conversant with objects that 
excite either passion, the less we are disturbed 
by them, and those to whom all these scenes and 
tones are by custom made familiar, they make little 
impression upon. The only thing the industrious 
beggar has left to conquer these fortified hearts, if 
he can walk either with or without crutches, is to 
follow close and with uninterrupted noise, teaze and 
importune them to buy their peace. Thus thousands 
give money to beggars from the same motive as they 
pay their corn-cutter, to walk easy ; and many a 
half-penny is given to impudent and designedly 
persecuting rascals, whom, if it could be done hand- 
somely, a man would cane with much more satisfac- 

7 
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tion. Yet all this is by the courtesy of the country 
called charity.'* 

The second volume of Mandeville's work is com- 
posed of six dialogues between Horatio ^ Cleomene^ 
and Fulma^ on topics connected with human na- 
ture, and tending in their general scope, to establish 
his peculiar views on morals. This is the least ob- 
jectionable part of his work ; inasmuch as it contains 
less grossness and vulgarity than what are to be 
found in the first volume. But the second is duller 
and more tedious. Mandeville has been accused of 
a deliberate design to promote vicious and immoral 
conduct, and of wishing to confound all our notions 
of right and wrong. That his principles are liable 
to have inferences of an unfriendly nature drawn 
from them, must be granted ; but he does not in my 
opinion seem to have been actuated by the improper 
motives which have generally been ascribed to him. 
It will only be an act of fairness to hear what he has 
to offer on this head himself. He says in his usu- 
ally quaint and humorous manner, ** The censori- 
ous that never saw the * Grumbling Hivey will 
tell me, that whatever I may talk of the Fable, it 
not taking up a tenth part of the book, was only 
contrived to introduce the remarks ; that instead of 
clearing up the doubtful or obscure places, I have 
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only pitched upon such as I had a mind to expatiate 
upon ; and that far from striving to extenuate the 
errors committed before, I hare made bad worse, 
and shown myself a more barefaced champion for 
vice in the rambling digressions, than I had done in 
the Fable itself. 

« I shall spend no time in answering these accu- 
sations : where men are prejudiced, the best apolo- 
gies are lost ; and I know that those who think it 
criminal to suppose a necessity of vice in any case 
whatever, will never be reconciled to any part of 
the performance ; but if this be thoroughly examin- 
ed, all the offence it can give must result from the 
wrong inferences that may perhaps be drawn from 
it, and which I desire nobody to make. When I as- 
sert that vices are inseparable from great and potent 
societies, and that it is impossible their wealth and 
grandeur should subsist without, I do not say that 
the particular members of them who are guilty of 
any kind should not be continually reproved, or 
not be punished for them when they grow into 
crimes. 

** There are, I believe, few people in London of 
those that are at any time forced to go a-foot, but 
what could wish the streets much cleaner than ge- 
nerally they are ; whilst they regard nothing but 
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their own clothes and private convenience ; but 
when once they come to consider, thatVhat offends 
them is the result of the plenty, great traffic, and 
opulence of that mighty city ; if they have any con- 
cern in its welfare, they will hardly ever wish to 
see the streets of it less dirty. For if we mind the 
materials of all sorts that must supply such an inde- 
finite number of trades and handicrafts as are al- 
ways going forward, the vast quantity of victuals, 
drink and fuel, that are daily consumed in it, 
and the waste and superfluities that must be pro- 
duced from them ; the multitude of horses and 
other cattle that are always daubing the streets, 
the carts, coaches, and more heavy carriages that 
are perpetually wearing and breaking the pavement 
of them ; and above all, the numerous swarms of 
people that are continually harassing and trampling 
through every part of it. If, I say, we mind all 
these, we will find that every moment must pro- 
duce new filth ; and considering how far distant 
the great streets are from the river side, what cost 
and care soever be bestowed to remove the nasti- 
ness almost as fast as it is made, it is impossible 
London should be more cleanly before it is less 
flourishing. Now, would I ask, if a good citizen, 
in consideration of what has been said, might not 
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assert, that dirty streets are a necessary evil insepa- 
rable from the felicity of London, without being 
the least hindrance to the cleaning of shoes, or 
sweepings of streets, and consequently without any 
prejudice either to the blackguard or the sea- 
vengers ? 

" But if, without any regard to the interests or 
happiness of the city, the question was put, what 
place I thought most pleasant to walk in ? Nobody 
can doubt, but before the stinking streets of Lon- 
don I would esteem a fragrant garden or a shady 
grove in the country. In the same manner, if, lay- 
ing aside all worldly greatness and vain glory, I 
should be asked where I thought it was most pro- 
bable that men might enjoy true happiness, I would 
prefer a small peaceable society, in which men, neU 
ther envied nor esteemed by neighbours, should 
be contented to live upon the natural product of 
the spot they inhabit, to a vast multitude abound- 
ing in wealth and power, that should always be 
conquering others by their arms abroad, and de- 
bauching them by foreign luxury at home." 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that the 
" Fable of the Sees '* is a work which seems more 
calculated to establish the ingenuity of its author, 
than to advance the interests of moral science. 
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There is throughout the whole of his works a 
strong and manifest disposition to satire and ridi- 
cule» which seems extremely out of place in a trea- 
tise on morals, and which is at all times unbe- 
coming the calm unruffled dignity of a philosopher. 
Mandeville may be considered in morals, what his 
countryman Teniers was in painting, excellent in 
all that was whimsical, droll and satirical. Amidst all 
the odd and eccentric positions and attitudes in 
which the author of the " Orvmhling Hive ** has 
placed human nature, we nevertheless must al- 
ways acknowledge that he preserves with great 
fidelity the more obvious and striking features and 
modes of expression in man's moral countenance ; 
and though the artist has exhibited him as an ob- 
ject of laughter and ridicule, we must still give our 
mead of praise to the expert caricaturist. His il- 
lustrations, though very striking, are nevertheless 
very frequently vulgar and indecent, and cannot 
fail to excite unpleasant feelings in any tolerably 
well regulated mind. We rise from the perusal of 
his book with no accession of strength to our moral 
resolutions, no increased warmth of moral feeling, 
nor any lofty conceptions of the dignity of virtue ; 
but, on the contrary, every thing appears cold and 
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selfiBh, and we feel a sensible diminution of rever- 
ence for the importance of moral science, by the 
whimsical humour and facetious satire of the au- 
thor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



fiOLIKGBftOl^ AND POP£< 



MORAL WORKS. 



BOLIN6BROKE. 

Hbnry St. John, Lord Vitcoiiiit Bolingbroke^ 
was desoended from an ancient and noble fiunily» 
and was bom in the year 1672. He bad a regular 
and liberal education ; and by the time he left the 
unirenity, was considered as a person of uniionimoli 
attainments} but with great parts^ he had, as it 
sometimes haffeos, great passions^ and these hiir« 
ried him into many fdUies and indiscretions. Cofi* 
traiy to tiie inclinations of his fiunily^ he cultirated 
Tory cMOiexions ; and gained such an influence in 
the House of Commons^ that in 176^» he was ap« 
pointed secretary of war and of the marines^ He 
was closely united in all political measures with Mr« 
Harley ; when^ therefore, that genUeman was re^ 
mored from the seak in 1707» Mr. St. John resign- 
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ed his employment ; and in I7IO, when Mr. Harley 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, the post of 
Secretary of State was given to Mr. St. John. In 
1712 he was created Viscount Bolingbroke. But 
being overlooked m the bestowal of vacant ribbons 
of the order of the garter, he resented the affront, 
renounced the friendship of Harley, then Earl of 
Oxford, and made his court to the Whigs. He lost, 
however, the confidence of his new connexions, and 
had to repair to the continent, to avoid the con- 
sequences of a charge of high treason which was 
brought against him relating to the treaty of Utrecht. 
He entered into the Pretender*s service, but here 
again ill fortune followed him, for his new patrons 
and he did not long keep upon an amicable footing. 
These disappointments in political affairs contribut- 
ed greatly to excite a spirit of contemplation, to 
which we owe his " Reflections upon Exile.** He 
wrote also many political pieces against the admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Walpole. He repaired to 
France a second time, and composed his letters on 
the study and use of history, for the use of Lord 
Cornbury, to whom they are addressed. Upon the 
death of his father, he settled at Batersea, the an- 
cient seat of his family, where he passed the remain- 
der of his days in philosophical repose and dig- 
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nity. He died in 1751, and left the care and bene- 
fit of his MSS. to Mr. Mallet, who published them, 
together wltb. his former printed works, in five vols. 
4to. ; they are also printed in 8vo. 



POPE. 

Alexander Pope was born in London in 1688, 
and was descended from a good family of that name, 
in Oxfordshire. His father, a man of simplicity of 
manners, and of spotless integrity, was a merchant 
of London, who, upon the Revolution, quitted trade, 
and converted his effects into money, amounting to 
near L. 10,000, with which he retired into the coun- 
try ; and died in 1717> at the age of seventy-five. 

Pope owed the first elements of his education to 
his aunt, who learned him to read ; and he taught 
himself the art of writing, by copying printed books, 
the characters of which he imitated to great per- 
fection. He was afterwards placed under the care 
of a catholic clergyman, who instructed him in La- 
tin and Greek, and he seems to have finished his 
education, by remaining two or three years at pri- 
vate schools, one at Twyford, near Winchester, and 
the other at Hyde Park Comer. 
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Th^ firot publicntion of Mn Pope'B wm an Ode 
on SoUtudei wn% from the prists when he was ovij 
twelve yewi of egpe ; and two yews efterwwrdB he 
translated Statiu9% Theb^p. «ad wrote a copgr of 
verses on Silonce, in imitation of the Earl of Ro- 
chester's poem on Nothing ; thus verifying the truth 
of his own remarks, that 

** He Ikp^d in numben, for the numbers came." 

The next pvbUontion of importanoe was his Essagf 
on Criticwn^ and his Map^ t^ the Lock followed 
WQiUL aftfO". Tbeae two works stamped his reputa- 
tion as an mthor of no common genius and acquire* 
mwta^ Hin trwalations of Homer's Ihad and 
Odysseys brought him> besides fame, as much money 
as made him independent through life. His Epistles 
from Abelard and Eloisa* his Donciad, his Essay on 
Man, and his Moral Epistles^ complete his other 
principal puUicationa. He died in 174)4^ in tlie 
56th yew of his ^ge* 



It will bo neoessary, before entering upon an ex- 
amination of the fvnoral writings of these two dis- 
tinguished f^uthorg^ to offer a few reasons, first, wli j 
they are here classecl together ; and, secondly, what 
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right either of them has to the title of a theoretiioai 
moralist. 

First, Thej are here joined together, from the 
close similarity of their views on moral subjects. It 
has lone: been an opinion amongst some men of li^^ 
..raryltocSon, L B^ln^fL ™ th, origi- 
nal writer of the *' Essay on Man^^ and that Pope 
was only the versifier of it. His Lordship says, in 
some parts of his works, that his Moral Speculations 
were written by him at Mr. Pope's desire. In an* 
other passage, he seems to have anticipated the versii> 
fication of his philosophy; for he says to Pope, 
^^ Into these subtile and perplexed disquisitions, 
(meaning those of necessity and free-will,) I have 
no desire to enter into them« I write to yoUi and 
for you ; and you would think yoiirself little oblig- 
ed to me if I took the pains of explaining in prose 
what you would not think it necessary to explain in 
'oerse^ and in the character of a poetical philosopJier 
who may deal in generalittes." Whether Boling- 
broke sent a treatise under the denomination of an 
*^ Essay on Man," requesting Pope expressly to turn 
it into verse, or Pope drew up the Essay of his own 
accord, from the philosophical speculations with 
which Bolingbroke was well known to have been 
in the constant habit of furnishing faim# along with 
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other reflections of a religiouB nature, it is impossi* 
ble to determine with precision ; the latter circum^- 
stance seems the more probable of the two. One 
thing, however, is certain ; that these two celebrat- 
ed individuals thought and spoke alike on all mat- 
ters connected with the moral nature of man ; their 
ethical systems are precisely one and the same ini 
their general principles and minute dependencies. 
In the absence of all direct evidence about who 
was the original framer of the '^ Essay on Man,*' 
we are compelled, in perusing the prose writings of 
the one and the verses of the other, to come to 
this conclusion, that either Pope must have learned 
his moral philosophy from Bolingbroke, or Boling- 
broke must have learned his from Pope. 

As the subject may appear interesting to some 
readers, I shall here give two or three quotations 
from Lord Bolingbroke's philosophical works, which 
were published in 1754, in five volumes, by Mr. 
Mallet ; and shall follow up these quotations by an 
equal number of passages from the ** Essay on Man,** 
which seem to have a similar import. To follow 
out this plan to its fiill extent, so as to do complete 
justice to the subject, is impossible, without extend- 
ing these remarks to an unwarrantable length. 
Where }aB Lordship's arguments are so bulky as to 
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prevent quotation, I will endeavour to condense 
his language, and where passages are to be found 
of sufficient brevity, will insert them in his own 
words. 

In investigating the merits of the moral systems 
of Cudworth, Clarke, and WoUaston, his Lordship 
considered that these authors were endeavouring 
to place virtue or morality on a too refined, me- 
taphysical, and insecure foundation. According 
to his conception of their opinions, their fitnesses 
and unfitnesses, their agreements and disagreements, 
their conformities to and deviations from the na- 
ture of things, were phrases which, in one sense, 
would bear an intelligible and harmless interpreta- 
tion enough ; but when made to stand for things 
considered in their natures eternal and immutable, 
they become not only objectionable but absurd. 
To consider moral objects in their natures as eter- 
nal, immutable, independent essences, like as many 
talk of the objects of mathematical science, some- 
thing in fact entirely unconnected with the nature 
and will of the supreme Being, savoured so strong- 
ly of scholastic refinement, that the doctrine might 
be safely abandoned as being above our compre- 
hension. Such philosophy aims at nothing short of 
diving into God's nature ; into the depths of his 
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counsels ; of ascertaining his intentions as to the 
condition of man in this world ; and of founding* 
the principles of morality, not upon a careful iu- 
vestigation of the stupendous works of his creation^ 
but upon what appears to us to be the real nature 
and extent of his power, his will, and his know- 
ledge. Morality relates to men alone : it can have 
no existence but relatively to his condition ih this 
universe below ; and those philosophers who en* 
deavour to deduce all moral obligations from an 
eternal reason, from the immutable and indispeu* 
sable nature of things, as explained by Clarke and 
others, only labour to establish error, and to coa* 
found the plain understandings of men. This view 
of the nature and tendency of the moral philosophy 
of Clarke and hisj[followers, his Lordship iUustratea 
at great length, inculcating the opinion that of God's 
real nature, and of morality, we can know nothings 
but from the nature of man, and from studying^ 
carefully that system with which he is immediately 
and necessarily connected. In almost every pas- 
sage on this subject we may recognise those leadings 
principles in metaphysical theology which pervade 
the *^ Essay on Man ;" and we may also see in par^ 
ticular, the prominent ideas contained in the first 
two lines of the second paragraph of the first 
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epistle, a maxim not more philosophical! j just than 
beautifully expressed. 

^ Say fint of God above, or man heUow 
What can we reason, but from what we know ? 
Of man what see we bat his station here, 
F^m which to reason, or to which refer ? 
Throngh worlds unnumbered, though the God be known^ 
*Tl8 ouiB to trace him only in onr own." 

His Lordship holds the doctrine that there is an 
universal order and gradation amongst all the be- 
ings of the universe of nature ; some creatures 
being endowed with vastly superior powers both of 
body and mind than we are gifted with ; and others 
again, as may be witnessed on our globe, gradually 
descending in the scale of physical strength and in- 
tellectual power, till they become too insignificant 
for our limited powers of vision and conception. 
How far this scale may advance above or descend 
beneath us, no one, he says, but infinite wisdom it- 
self can know. Every reader of the " Essay on 
Man '* will instantly recollect how frequently these 
opinions and sentiments occur in that celebrated 
poem. 

<* Far as creation*s ample range extends 
The scale of sensual, mental, power ascends. 
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Mark how it mounts to man's imperial race. 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass. 

• • • • • • 

Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide I how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being I which from God began. 
Natures ethereal, human, aqgel, man. 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
From thee to nothing^' 

In Bolingbroke's moral philosophy, self-love is 
considered the sole spring of all our actions, and 
reason is the faculty implanted in us to regulate that 
spring. " Experience," says he, « and observation, 
require time ; and reason, that collects from them, 
and is improved by them, comes slowly to our as- 
sistance. It would come too slowly, and want 
much of the power it has, weak and imperfect as 
that is, to regulate the. conduct of human life, if 
the all-wise Creator had not implanted in us an- 
other principle, that of self-love, which is the origi- 
nal spring of human actions, under the directions 
of instinct first, and of reason afterwards.'' *^ So- 
ciety cannot be maintained without benevolence, 
justice, and the other moral virtues. These virtues, 
therefore, are the foundations of society ; and thus 
men are led, by a chain of necessary consequences, 
from the instructive to the rational love of nature 
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if I may speak so. Self-love operates in all these 
stages. We love ourselves, we love our families, 
we love the particular societies to which we belong, 
and our benevolence extends at last to the whole 
race of mankind. Like so many different vortices, 
the centre of them all is self-love, and that which 
is the most distant from it is the weakest.'' 

In the first and second Epistles of the '* Essay 
on Man," we have this doctrine laid down to us 
with great exactness, and at considerable length. 
Indeed these two principles of self-love and reason 
may be said to form the ground-work of the 
poem. This must be so well known to every 
reader, that lengthened quotations are altogether 
unnecessary. * 

** Two prindiples in human nature reign, 
Self-loYe to ni^, and reason to restrain ; 
l^or this a good, nor that a bad we call. 
Each works its end, to more or gOTemall — 
And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe all good — ^to their improper, ilL*' 

Bolingbroke enters into a long discussion re>- 
specting the origin of society, and of our ideas of 
right and wrong. He differs entirely from Hobbes 
and others who have written on this subject,— our 
author says, '^ it seems then to me, that civil socie- 
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ties could not have been formed^ nor the distinc- 
tion of just and unjust, nor the honestum and de- 
corum of life have been established, if there bad 
not been, antecedently, such a law of nature as 
Hobbes denies, and opponte to that which he sup- 
poses." ^* However we suppose the human race to 
have begun, societies, little indeed, but societiea 
still, must have been coeval with it* If there was a 
first man and a first woman, they and their children, 
for these could not nurse and educate themselves, 
must have constituted a first society." ^^ Families 
would have been soon raised, and the authority, 
subordination, order, and union necessary to their 
well-being, must have followed naturally; as w^e 
may observe that they do amongst the most savag-e 
people. Men never were, because they could 
never subsist, in a state of absolute individuality. 
Self-love, directed by instinct to mutual pleasure, 
made the union of man and woman ; self-love made 
that of parents and children ; self-love begat socia- 
bility ; and reason, a principle of human nature as 
well as instinct, improved it« Reason improved it, 
extended it to relations more remote, and united 
several families into one community, as instinct 
had united several individuals into one family." 
In Pope's third Epistle, he enters into the same 
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subject ; and after inquiring what degree of in- 
fluence reason and instinct respectively had in 
framing the primitive societies of men, he has the 
following lines on the power of self-love in estab- 
lishing laws and governments, and of giving that 
firmness to social communities, which is so neces- 
sary to their power and security. 

'< So drives self-loTe, thro* just, and thro' unjust, 
To one man's power^ ambition, lucre, lust ; 
The same sdf-loye in all beoomes the cause 
Of what restrains himr-^vemment and laws. 
For what one likes, if others like as weU, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep what, sleeping^ or awake, 
A weaker on J surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrauiy 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Fore'd into virtue thus by self-defence, 
Ev^ kings leam'd jnsftioe and benevdeoee ; 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursuedj 
And found the private in the puUic good.' 



» 



In the fifth rolume of Bolingbroke^s philosophical 
works, we find he maintains that the world was 
not made exclusiTely for man. He obsenres, ** the 
two assumed propositions I have mentioned so of- 
teut that man is the final cause of the world, and 
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that the communication of happiness to him is the 
final cause of his creation, are most certainly false, 
as the scheme of particular providences that fence 
the law of nature is no doubt, and as that maj be 
which supposes these providences exercised in a 
manner agreeable to these laws. That the world 
is fitted in many respects to be the' habitation of 
men, or men are fitted for this habitation, is true. 
But will it follow, even from the first, that the 
world therefore was made for the sake of man, any- 
more than it will follow that it was made for any- 
other species of animals, for all of whom, accord- 
ing to their several natures, it is equally well fitted, 
and for all of whom we may believe on this ac- 
count very reasonably that it was made, as well as 
for us ? It is as well fitted for Bownce as for you, 
with respect to physical nature, and, with respect 
to moral nature, Bownce has little to do beyond 
hearkening to the still whispers, the secret sugges- 
tions, and the sudden influences of instinct. In the 
works of men, the most complicated schemes pro- 
duce, very hardly, and very uncertainly, one single 
effect. In the works of God, one single scheme 
produces a multitude of different effects, and an- 
swers an immense variety of purposes. Whatever 
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was the final cause of the world, whatever motive, 
for we must speak after the manner of men, the 
first cause had to create it, which motive could not 
arise from any thing without himself, and must be 
therefore resolved into his mere will ; we conceive 
easily that infinite wisdom, which determined, and 
infinite power, which executed the plan of the uni- 
verse, had some secondary, some inferior regard 
in making this and every other planet, to all the 
creatures that were to inhabit them, though neither 
any of these creatures, nor all of them, were, in a 
proper sense, the final causes for which these planets 
were created. When we look down on other ani- 
mals, we discern a distance, but a very measurable 
distance, between us and them. When we look up 
to our common parent, the distance is immeasur- 
able, for it is infinite. In the first view, as we 
have some superiority, we are ready to claim a 
preference due to us over them. But in the second, 
and relatively to God, we can boast of no such 
claim. As the distance is infinite from them, so it 
is from us to him ; for there are no degrees of more 
or less in infinite.*'* 
The same principles, opinions, and sentiments, 

• Phil. Woiks, Tol T. p. 94. 
Y 
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are to he found in these exquisitely beautiful lines 
of Pope. 

'* Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good. 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Wlio for thy table feeds the wanttm £ftwn. 
For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours hia throat ? 
Lines of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 
Shares with his lord the pleasures and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heav*n shall vindicate that grain — 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. — 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all."* 

« 

These two sentences, marked in italics, in the last 
quotation from Lord Bolingbroke, are almost word 
for word found in these lines. 

<* In human works though laboured oo with pain^ 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In Grod's one single can its end produce. 
Yet serves to eeeond too^ some other use." 

» 

Many more parallel passages might be quoted to 
establish the identity of the moral systems of Pope 

* Essay on Man, Epistle iii. 
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and Bolingbroke ; but it will scarcely be consider- 
ed necessary to multiply quotations to a greater ex- 
tent, as enough has been brought forward to satisfy 
any one on the point under consideration* 

We come now to the second part of our subject, 
namely, to offer a few reasons why Pope and Bo- 
lingbroke should be here considered in the light of 
philosophical moralists. But it will not be neces- 
sary to enlarge on this topic, because the arguments 
which have been adduced to identify their views on 
morals, go a considerable way towards establishing 
their claims to thb title. It may be true, that should 
a writer sit down to give us a copious outline or 
general history of moral science, the chance is ten 
to one against his ever quoting either Bolingbroke 
or the author of the '* Es$ay on Man/* But this 
supposed and yery probable omission may be easily 
enough accounted for. Pope was a poet, and poets 
and phUosophers have very little respect or consider- 
ation for each other. The former deal too much ia 
fictitious representations and metaphorical imagery, 
to be relied on as authorities, or to be reliriiied by 
the cautious and contemplative habits of the latter^ 
And with respect to Bolingbroke, he has certainly 
rendered himself unpopular amongst moral writer^* 
by his strong and coarse invectives against the 
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Christian religion. The history of literature strik- 
ingly teaches us, that the merits of natural philoso- 
phers have always been discussed with more calm- 
ness of temper, and hare been less liable to be dis- 
puted by the real or supposed bad tendency of their 
religious opinions, than the merits of speculative 
writers on morals. The reason of this is plain : 
moral theories being more nearly allied to theology, 
bave, on this account, not unfrequently become 
subjects of bigotted contention, instead of sober and 
dispassionate investigation. These theories have 
not generally been examined on their own merits, 
or supported for their own sakes, but have very fre- 
quently been made the instruments for indirectly 
supporting various theological opinions professed by 
different sects of Christians. It is to this cause 
principally, that the neglect which the moral writ- 
ings of Bolingbroke has experienced may be attri- 
buted, and not by any means to the frivolous and 
insignificant nature of his speculations themselves. 
Doubtless he has incorporated religious discussions 
with his opinions on morals, and it may be granted 
that these discussions reflect little credit upon hisgood 
sense ; but this is by no means a sufficient reason 
why his writings should be altogether overlooked, 
any more than the moral opinions of several other 
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writers who have done precisely the same thing. 
Bolingbroke has a system to promulgate, and he 
defends and expounds it with as much ability as 

many who have succeeded him; and every one 

* 

who peruses his writings, will perceive that if his 
views have not been generally recognised, it is not 
from any lack of ingenuity and learnings 

To establish Pope's claim to a moral philosopher, 
it can scarcely be requisite to say much. That he 
was a lover of system, and a man who delighted in 
abstract speculations, is abundantly evident, from the 
general complexion and tenor of almost all his writ- 
ings, but particularly from his celebrated ** Essdy 
on Man.*' Bolingbroke must have found him a very 
apt scholar, for he seems to have imbibed his com- 
plex notions and views with an ease and rapidity 
which could scarcely have been expected from his 
mental habits and lively poetical temperament. It 
may safely be affirmed, that there is no system of 
morality so popular amongst the reading part of the 
community, in this country in particular, as that 
which is embodied in the works of Pope ; nor is 
there any English poetry so full of real practical 
truths, as well as theoretical speculations, as his. 
Here we find the obvious and the abstruse philoso- 
phy happily and usefully blended together. He 
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considers man in the abstract, scrutinizes his nature, 
and endeavours to unfold those more general and 
remote principles which excite him to action, that 
induce him to follow pleasure and avoid pain, and 
create in him the sentiments of right and wrong ; 
and though his metaphysical morality should not 
meet with our full assent, we can seldom fail to 
comprehend his meaning, or to feel highly gratified 
with his clearness of conception and happy applica* 
tion of poetical language. The common incidents 
of life, and the delineations and objects of those 
passions which are excited in the e very-day move- 
ments of society, he exhibits with the same clear- 
ness, and clothes in the same facility of expression ; 
and on all occasions he seems to desire to mould the 
heart and affections to the practice of virtue. That 
man is not to be envied who can rise from the per- 
usal of Pope*s moral writings, without feeling his 
heart warmed with the love of all that is morally 
good and beautiful. 

I will here make a few remarks tipon the system 
of these two writers. When I made a few* obser- 
vations on the speculations of Mandeville, I said 
that the Doctor's views and Pope's were in princi- 
ple quite in unison. To avoid the charge of incon- 
sistency, I think it necessary to remark here, that 
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Mandeville's system is composed of two points, viz. 
his theory of the origin of our notions of right and 
wrong, and that position which he maintains, that vice 
is in itself beneficial to society. These two principles 
have no logical connexion with each other. When, 
therefore, I made the remark upon the similarity 
between the opinions of Mandeville and Pope, I 
had in view the latter proposition of Mandeville's, 
that vice is beneficial, and I am still of the same 
opinion that the " Essay on Man,'* in its main prin- 
ciples, is only a versification, of the Doctor's philo- 
sophy. 

In perusing the abstract of Bolingbroke and Pope, 
we will instantly recognise the leading principles 
which pervade the whole of their writings, — ^that 
man is a being made up of materials partly good 
and partly evil ; that he is placed in a certain situa- 
tion in the universe, a sort of link in the great chain 
of nature ; that we have no reason to pronounce 
that any one thing is good or bad of itself, for that 
all events and things necessarily tend to the good 
of the whole ; and in consequence of the mixed 
passions implanted in his conrtitution, man could 
not have been a better or wiser being than we find 
him to be, without greatly disturbing, if not alto- 
gether destroying, the general arrangements o^ Na- 
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ture's works. They maintain that there must of 
necessity huve been such a being as man, to com- 
plete the graduated scale of animated nature. 

•^ Of systems possible, if 'tis oonfess'd. 
That wisdom infinite most form the best, 
Where all most fall, or not coherent be. 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then in the scale of reasoning life *tis plain 
There must be somewhere such a rank as man ; 
And all the question (wrangle e*er so long) 
Is onlj this. If God has phic*d him wrong.'* 

It must be granted on all hands that philosophy 
of this description, principally composed of necessity 
or fatalism, receives considerable conformation from 
a careful examination of the system of the world. 
We every way around see a subordination of one 
thing to another, a wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends, particularly in the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms ; and from the frequency of these ap- 
parently to us necessary connexions, we feel, in the 
course of our inquiries into the works of nature, 
considerable reluctance to believe that any one 
thing possesses an isolated existence uninfluenced by 
other things by which it is surrounded. The same 
mutual dependence and concatenated appearances 
are observable in the moral world. Here the de- 
sires and passions of men are uniform in their natures 
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and operations ; they receive all their importance 
' and strength from acting and re-acting upon one 
another, and nothing seems more unaccountable to 
us, than that any one part of our moral constitution 
should be made solely for itself. It need not, there? 
fore, be a matter of surprise, that such speculations 
as those of Bolingbroke's and Pope's should take a 
firm hold of the minds of people in general, and 
appear so beautiful and philosophically just j recomr 
mended, as they are in this instance, by great talents, 
and powerfully enforced by what passes before our 
eyes in every moment of our lives. Perhaps, there 
is no system of abstract moral philosophy which is 
calculated to communicate such satisfaction to the 
generality of mankind, as that contained in the 
^^ Essay on Man ;'' and this satisfaction arises in a 
great measure from the influence of this principle 
of necessary connexion, of which we have just now 
been speaking. Men see, or think they see, their 
own natures' placed in that precise and exact situa- 
tion in the scale of the universe, in which it was 
most proper ihey should be placed. And it may be 
remarked, that there is a principle of &tality interr 
woven with the other principles of our nature. The 
wise and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the 
religious and the profane, are alike influenced in a 
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greater or lesser degree in their conduct and opinions 
by this principle* This is manifested in a particular 
manner, trhere great reverses in our social condition 
are experienced, and unexpected occurences happen ; 
the mind seems irresistibly chained down to the be- 
lief that the whole man is under the control of some 
superior power or agency- 
There is one inference from this system of moral 
obligation, which has already been hinted at, and 
which has been noticed by every opponent to the 
theory. The inference is this, that if every thing 
is for the best, then there can be nothing absolutely 
evil in the world. Right and wrong must be in the 
abstract the same thing, and those who think differ- 
ently, and yet at the same time coincide with Pope 
to the full extent of his principles, that every thing 
is as it should be, embrace two contradictory views. 
To get rid of this troublesome, but very logical in- 
ference, has been the aim of all Pope's defenders 
and admirers. He enters himself into a long ex- 
planation of certain passages which forcibly express 
this inference. To the younger Racine^ who had 
written a poem called Religion^ in which he charged 
Pope with favouring, the doctrine of fate, or natur- 
alism, he wrote a letter, in which he endeavours to 
rebut the charge, but he never says that the objec- 
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tionable inference does not follow l^timstely from 
his principles. He only says that he does not be- 
lieve in such a doctrine as that of fate. This indeed 
might very probably be ccvrect, for many adTance 
principles of philosophy who will seldom cheerfbl- 
ly allow the force of inferences fairly dedncible 
from them. 

Some authors have found much fault with what 
is contained in these four lines of Pope's :— - 

^ So man, who here seems principal alone. 
Perhaps acts second to sotne sphere unknown, 
Tovches some wheel, or Yttgm t» some g«al, — 
lis hut a part we see and not the whole.** 

His opponents maintain, that it is not the com- 
monly received doctrine of the immortality of the 
mind which is here alluded to, but some system of 
physical necessity or expediency to which we are 
unconsciously made subservient. — But I think 
there is little groimd for this remark, particularly if 
we carefully attend to his sentiments on this doctrine 
of immortality to be found in many parts of his 
works. It is a little too hard td Visit with such 
undue severity the want of complete logical precision^ 
when we know, from the nature of poetical compo- 
sition, a great deal of truth mudt, on speculative 
points, be oflen necessarily clouded and obscured, 
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by the employment of splendid imagery and beau^ 
tiAil versification. 

On the knotty and troublesome question in morals, 
the origin qfevil, both physical and moral, Pope has 
said what every rational and candid moralist and 
divine will say, when hard pressed upon the quesr 
tion. He points out the unreasonableness, nay, 
absolute absurdity, of asking why things are consti- 
tuted as we find them, or why there was ever any 
evil at all introduced into the world. Such ques- 
tions furnish evidence of an idle speculative curio- 
sity, and great presumption ; and he has given all 
such inquirers a sufficient answer, accompanied with 
a seasonable portion of sarcqsm. 

" Presumptaoiu man ! the reason would'st thou find. 
Why fonned so weak, so little, and so blind ! 
Firsts if thou canst the harder reason guess. 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 
Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made. 
Taller or stronger than the woods they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder ai^ent fields aboye^ 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove!" 

Upon the whole, we may be allowed to remark, 
that the moral philosophy of Bolingbroke and Pope, 
in its general principles, may be safely considered 
as sound and good. It has more of the plain philo- 
i^ophy of common sense in its composition than is to 
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be found in many other systems, and will on that 
account always have many admirers. What ap^ 
pears orderly, consistent, and directed to some great 
end or purpose, generally takes firm hold of the 
judgment. That it is faulty, every one will readily 
admit. Systems of morality, as well as systems in 
theology and metaphysics, can never be so firmly 
established as to be above the reach of logical at* 
tacks. But the duty of every rational man is to 
believe in and defend the particular system in any 
of these three great departments of human know- 
ledge, which accounts for the greatest number of 
facts, and is in unison with the greater part of those 
plain and acknowledged principles of human nature, 
which must always influence us in a considerable 
degree, let our speculative opinions be what they 
may. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MR. SOAMES JENYNS. 



ORIGIN OF EVIL. 



SoAMES Jenyns, Esq. was born in Great Ormond 
Street, London, on the 1st January 1701. His fa- 
ther was Sir Roger Jenyns, Bart., of the ancient 
and respectable family of the Jenyns of Church-hill, 
in Somersetshire. 

Mr. Jenyns, after having been some time under 
the private care of the Rev. Mr. Hill, was entered 
as a fellow commoner in St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, which he left about three years after, to re- 
side with his father at the family mansion near 
that city. His first literary work was a Poem on 
the Art of Dancing, published in ly^T- In IJ^^^y he 
was unanimously chosen one of the representatives 
for the county of Cambridge ; a situation he held 
for the long period of thirty-eight years. He died 
in December 1787> at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

3 
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His principal works are " The Internal Evidences 
of Christianity/' and his " Theory of Moral Evil/' 



We have, under the head of Arphbishop King, 
made a few remarks upon the knotty question^ the 
Origin of Evil. Mr. Jenyns* theory is, however, 
different in many respects from that of King's ; and 
as the former has attracted considerable notice 
among a certain class of speculative men, we will 
here devote a few pages to its consideration. 

There have been three leading systems or theo- 
ries to account for the origin of evil in the world* 
namely^ the doctrine of a pre-existence, the M^ani- 
chinean theory, and the system of Optimism. 

The hypothesis of a pre-existent state is found- 
ed upon the position, that the evil we suffer here is 
a punishment for our crimes committed in ^ former 
state of existence. But as it has frequently been 
remarked by writers who have opposed this theory, 
that the difficulty is not removed, but only shifted 
another step backwards ; for the question has still 
to be solved, TVhy was evil or sin permitted in 
that state of beings whichj it is affirmed^ we were 
formerly in. 

The Manichinean theory has had some wild, but 
rather ingenious advocates. It took its name from 
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one Manes^ a Persian by birth, one of the magi of 
that nation, and who made his appearance in the 
first century of the Christian era. The general de- 
sign he had* in view was, to join Christianity with 
his heathen system of philosophy ; and though he 
openly professed himself a sincere convert to the 
Christian faith, yet he denied the authority of several 
of the books of scripture ; and in those whose au- 
thenticity he admitted, he only took such portions as 
seemed best to agree with his own peculiar tenets. 
The leading features of this Manichinean system 
were, that there were two principles from whidi 
every thing was derived. The one a pure and aethe- 
rial matter, called lightj and the other an impure 
and debased substance called darkness. Each of 
these substances, light and darkness^ is under the 
government of a Being, existing from all eternity, 

9 

who modifies and alters it as it suits his own will 
and pleasure. The Being who presides over the 
lights is called Oodj and he who rules the darkness^ 
is called demon. These two Beings are always in 
opposition to each other. The Being who presides 
over the lightj is the parent of happiness and order, 
and is always desirous of diffusing peace and com- 
fort over all ; he who rules over darkness is the 
parent of evil and disorder, and delights to make 
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other creatures like himself. Thus, a perpetual con- 
flict is kept up ; and this, it is pretended, agrees with 
every thing we see around us, for there is neither 
pure nor unadulterated happiness or misery, but every 
thing partakes of a mixed nature. This system has 
been often examined, and refuted ; some adopting 
arguments, a priori^ that it is impossible for two in- 
dependent principles to exist ; and some from the 
general appearances of unity and design, which we 
every way see so conspicuously pourtrayed in all 
nature's works. 

The doctrine of optimism is, that all things are 
made and regulated in the best possible manner ; 
and that what we consider evils are part and parcel 
of a comprehensive system, conducted by infinite 
wisdom and power, and which is productive, upon 
the whole, of the greatest sum of happiness of which 
it is, by virtue of its constitution, susceptible. 

This system of optimism has been, in all shapes and 
modifications, the leading creed of by far the most 
numerous and respectable class of speculative think- 
ers, in every age and country. It is a theory so 
agreeable to the feelings of the heart, and to the 
constitution of nature, as far as we can, by our li- 
mited powers, comprehend it, that it will always 
have many able and influential supporters. But it 
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18 a sjBtem liable to be fearfully abused. And this 
arises, as Mr. Stewart has justly remarked, from two 
different aspects in which this hypothesis may be 
viewed j one by excluding free-will, and thereby 
establishing a scheme of fatalism, prejudicial to all 
sound morality and religion ; and the other, when 
free-will is conceded, and the general laws of the 
universe are looked upon as not interfering with 
the voluntary powers of man. In this sense op- 
timism cannot be in the slightest degree injurious. 

The theory of Mr. Jenyn's now before us, is a 
perfect specimen of optimism, in what may be 
called its absolute form. Hid views are contained 
in six letters to a friend ; namely, ** On Evil in 
general,** " On Evils of Imperfection,** " On Na- 
tural Evil,** « On Moral Evils,** " On Political 
Evils,** « On Religious Evils.** 

On Evil in general, Mr. Jenyns endeavours to 
prove that evils of every kind and degree, owe their 
existence, not to any voluntary admission by the 
Almighty, but to the necessities of their own nature; 
that is, as our author affirms, from the impossibility 
of creating beings without them ; for in every sys- 
tem of created intelligences, evils of some kind or 
degree must be experienced by them* ^ The true 
solution,** says he, " of this incomprehensible para- 
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dox must be this, that all evils owe their existence 
solely to the necessity of their own natures; by 
which I mean, they could not possibly have been 
prevented without the loss of some superior good 
or the permission of some greater evil than them- 
selves, or that many evils will unavoidably insinuate 
themselves by the natural relations and circum- 
stances of things into the most perfect system of 
created beings, even in opposition to the will of an 
Almighty Creator^ by reason they cannot be ex- 
cluded without working contradictions, which not 
being proper objects of power, it is no diminution 
of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot effect them/'* 

Mr. Jenyns maintains, that a real paradisiacal 
state is altogether untenable, for that the constitu- 
tion of the world clearly evinces the utter ground^ 
iessness of such a notion. This opinion brought 
upon him the animadversions of several of his lite- 
rary contemporaries, and from the manner in which 
he states his doctrine, as well as from the scope 
of his subsequent apology, these animadversions 
seem to have been very pertinent and proper. 

In the second letter, the author endeavours to 
prove that evils of imperfection are not evils at all, 
but only the absence of some good. This could not 

* Works, vol. iii. p. 37. 
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be prevented in a great and mighty system of things, 
where all is linked together in due subordination, 
as in a vast chain, from infinite perfection to abso- 
lute nothing. 

In the third letter, Natural Evils are treated of. 
These are generally referred to the same source as 
the evils of imperfection ; namely, to the constitu- 
tion of our natures and the situation we hold in the 
scale of being. Mr. Jenyns thinks, that many evils 
may be inflicted upon us on account of some secret 
principle in the nature of things, which we cannot 
recognise, and which renders it necessary, that pain 
be endured before pleasure can be enjoyed. That 
many of our miseries may be dealt out to us by the 
agency of superior beings, who may possess, by vir- 
tue of their station in the scale of general existence, 
the same dominion over us which we possess over 
the inferior creatures around us. And, also, that 
for any thing we may be able t6 advance to the 
contrary, the doctrine of transmigration may be 
true, and the evils we are doomed to suffer in one 
life, may, for the sake of general harmony and use- 
fulness, be rewarded by an increased portion of good 
in some other state of being. 

The fourth letter, on Moral Evil, endeavours to 
shew, that the commonly received theory of its 
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arising from an abuse of the free-will of man, is 
untenable ; for if moral evil had not had some remote 
and indirect tendency to produce general or uni- 
versal good and happiness, in some unperceived 
manner by us, it would never have been admitted 
by a wise and beneficent Creator. The author, how- 
ever, on this point, candidly admits, that this part 
of his system is liable to very weighty and formid- 
able objections ; but, at the same time, contends 
that on this question there is only a choice of dif- 
ficulties, and that he has, in his opinion, chosen the 
least objectionable. 

The fifth letter, on Political Evils, goes on to say, 
that as man is only an imperfect creature, all govern- 
ments, by whatsoever name they may be called, 
must also be imperfect ; for it would be a contra- 
diction to look for a perfect government for an 
imperfect creature. All political evils take their 
rise from moral ones ; and, therefore, Mr. Jenyns 
maintains, that the most effectual way to improve 
the science of government, is to commence the work 
of individual reformation. 

The last letter, on Religious Evils, proceeds upon 
the same scheme as the fifth. All the evils attend- 
ing religion arise from the wickedness and imper- 
fection which form a part of our nature, and could 
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not have been altered without creating greater, evils. 
Man being a comparatively blind creature, and not 
able to see the ultimate end or bearing of the sim- 
plest things around, it cannot therefore be expected, 
that in religious matters, which treat of things of a 
spiritual nature, he should manifest any great degree 
of penetration. An imperfect creature must have 
an imperfect religion, that is, a religion imperfectly 
understood by him. 

We have here a brief sketch of Mr. Jenyns* 
notions on the origin of moral eviL It must, I 
conceive, be confessed, that though there is much 
that is true in his system, yet the influence which it 
is likely to have upon the mind of an ordinary 
reader, will not be a favourable one. There is too 
much of downright fatality in it. When it is pre- 
sumed all along in his reasonings that vice and 
misery may be necessary to the general arrange- 
ments of providence, and may operate in some un- 
perceived manner to the benefit of the universe as 
a whole ; the impression which will naturally be 
made upon the mind, will be, that vice may not be 
so hideous a thing in the eye of the Almighty, as we 
are daily in the habit of hearing it described to be 
by the moralist and the divine. I am £eir from in* 
sinuating that such an unfavourable impression was 
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intended to be produced by the author ; on the con- 
trary, I believe, he was sincere and orthodox in 
morality and religion. But still the fact is unde- 
niable, that his writings in general, and the ** Oru 
gin qfJEvil" in particular, are written in a style 
calculated more to puzzle and bewilder, than to 
instruct and satisfy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DR. HUTCHESON. 



ON THE MORAL SENSE. 



Francis Hutcheson was a native of the north of 
Ireland, where his father was a dissentin]^^ minister, 
and was born in l694» Being destined to the same 
profession as his father, he pursued his academical 
studies for six years in Glasgow ; and when about to 
settle as pastor of a dissenting congregation near 
his native place^ he accepted of an invitation to su- 
perintend a private academy in Dublin, where he 
soon acquired the esteem and friendship of many 
persons of literary distinction, and even of some 
who held the highest rank in the established church* 
In 1 725, his " Enquiry into the Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue ** was published anonymously. But the 
character which it soon acquired, and the eagerness 
to know the author, produced an investigation which 
terminated in the discovery that it was the produc- 
tion of Mr. Hutcheson. In 1728 appeared his 
treatise " Of the Passions,'* which, on account of 
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its sentiments and langruage. was admired, eren by 
many whose opinions on the same subjects were at 
variance with those of the author. 

The publications now alluded to, and the cele- 
brity which they conferred on the author, probably 
paved the way to his appointment, in IJQdi to the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy in the university 
of Glasgow. As Mr. Hutcheson was greatly es- 
teemed and respected by Dr. King, archbishop of 
Dublin, and the author of " TTie origin of JEvil^** 
as well as by some other prelates, it was supposed 
that through their influence he might have obtained 
lucrative preferment in the church. But it is al- 
leged, that his private sentiments were incompa- 
tible with such views. In the discharge of his 
academical duties, his talents and learning, as well 
as the facility with which he expressed himself, soon 
rendered him a popular and instructive teacher, and 
the celebrity he thus acquired attracted numerous 
pupils from all quarters to attend his lectures. He 
died in 17^79 before he had completed the 53d year 
of his age. He left behind him a system of moral 
philosophy, which was published by his son in 1755, 
in Q vols. 4to. 

The moral writings of Dr. Hutcheson seem na- 
turally to divide themselves into two parts, embrac- 
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ing topics of considerable importance ; namely, his 
theory of a moral sense, and his treatise on the 
passions. We will only in this chapter consider the 
first part of his work, that on the doctrine of a moral 
sense, and lea^e his observations on the passions to 
be examined in a separate chapter. But in making 
this arrangement, it may be proper here to remark, 
that the questions proposed for our consideration 
will be argued without any exclusive reference to 
what Dr. Hutcheson has advanced upon them 
himself; as both the doctrine of a moral sense and 
the general nature of the passions have been treated 
of, by several other moral writers, particularly by 
my Lord Shaftesbury. There is little in principle 
different in the Doctor's system, taken as a whole, 
from that of his Lordship's, whom indeed he openly 
professes to agree with, and to follow. 

To the former part of his system, that of a moral 
sense, he has prefixed a theory of beauty, which is 
uniformly printed with it, and which would seem 
to have been considered by him as calculated to 
throw some additional light on the moral specula- 
tions which follow that theory. 

The reason why several moral writers have 
slightly inquired, when writing on morality, into 
the nature of the principles which regulate our 
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emotions of beauty from material objects, seems to 
have been, that an a£Snity was conceived to exist 
between these emotions and those which were 
created in the mind by the presence of particular 
moral objects. There seems also to be a striking 
resemblance worthy of our notice in passing be- 
tween several theories of beauty and those of morals. 
What is the standard of beauty ? has been long an 
interesting and difficult question, as well as what is 
the standard of morals ? There have been three or 
four leading hypotheses to account for our emotions 
of beauty which arise from the contemplation of 
natural objects. First, The theory which conceives 
the qualities of objects which . constitute the beauti- 
ful, resolvable into utility or fitness. This resembles 
the system of morals which is founded on pub- 
lic and private good. Secondly, The notion of 
Buffier and others, who conceive beauty to consist 
in a certain unity of parts, or what is most common 
to all the individual members of a species, bears a 
strong affinity to the moral theories which are 
grounded on the assumed faculty of common sense, 
as defined by Buffier in particular. Thirdly, Those 
systems of the beautiful which are made up of ar- 
rangement, relation of parts, variety, unity, regu- 
larity, order, proportion, and uniformity ; and 
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which include the notions of Diderot, Hogarth, 
and Dr. Hutcheson, are not unlike the moral spe- 
culations of Clarke, Wollaston, and others of the 
same school. Fourthly, The theory of Mr. Alison, 
which resolves all our feelings of the heautiful into 
the association of ideas, is exactly similar, (making 
some allowances for the sceptical inferences which 
may be drawn from it), to the moral system of some 
writers who maintain that all our conceptions of 
moral obligation result from the operations of this 
very same faculty of association. 

Without pursuing reflections on this topic to a 
further length at this time, we will proceed to make 
a few remarks on that part of Dr. Hutcheson*s 
system which treats of a moral sense. To avoid 
lengthened discussion, it will be necessary, as before 
hinted, to treat this controverted question in a ge- 
neral way, without directly alluding to the particu- 
lar manner in which he has handled the matter, 
more than to the speculations of others. 

The controversy respecting the existence of a 
universal moral sense is of such long standing, but 
particularly within this last century it has been so 
often agitated, that almost every moral writer in 
later times has been obliged, by a kind of philoso- 
phical etiquette, to say something on the merits of 
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the question. From this cause, a prodigious quan- 
tity of controversial matter has been gradually ac- 
cumulated, which it is almost impossible to condense 
into any systematic and popular form, and which 
has nearly succeeded, by its irrelevant nature and 
aggregate amount, to keep out of view the exact 
point in dispute. In fact, this controversy, like 
many others of a somewhat similar description, has 
been more a controversy about words than intellec- 
tual realities ; and looking at the difficulties which 
stand in the way of a correct statement, from ver- 
bal ambiguities and the intricate nature of the sub- 
ject itself, I am not without my suspicions that what 
I may advance on the matter may not be adding to, 
instead of diminishing, the general obscurity. 

The word sense is of general use amongst us, 
and when applied to the different organs of the 
body, or faculties of perception, is not liable to any 
serious misconception. When some natural objects 
are applied to our organ of taste, we have a sense 
of their palatable or unpalatable properties. When 
sounds strike our ears, we have a sense of harmony 
or dissonance ; and when odoriferous bodies come 
in contact with our organs of smelling, we have a 
sense of their agreeable or disagreeable effects. Ia 
these instances, the word sense has. but one mean- 
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ing attached to it by all mankind. It stands for an 
instantaneous feeling or perception, preceded by no 
chain of reasoning or prospective considerations, 
and is entirely independent of our will. Moral 
sense is an analogous term, derived from these 
bodily operations and feelings, and when applied to 
the mind of man, is descriptive of those various 
emotions and sentiments of approbation and blame, 
love and desire, aversion and scorn, which consti- 
tute such an important part of our moral nature. 

The term, moral senses though seemingly very 
concise and expressive, has, in common with all 
terms and phrases which attempt to express intel- 
lectual appearances by material representations, 
been not a little fruitful in increasing misconcep- 
tions and disputes. Those philosophers who de- 
nied the existence of a moral sense, took an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening these arguments, as they 
thought, by maintaining, that if we have a sense of 
right and wrong implanted in our nature similar to 
our bodily senses, this moral sense may be liable to 
all that uncertainty and variableness of object which 
80 strikingly distinguish our material organs of feel- 
ing. Nothing, say they, is so variable, and liable to 
change and uncertainty, as the bodily tastes of man- 
kind. What is considered sweet and savoury to 
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one set of people in one age, is not unfrequentljr 
bitter and disgusting to another race in the same 
country in a succeeding age* We see, for example^ 
the native of Oreenlandj exulting at the exquisite 
relish of whale blubber, and the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego expressing similar feelings of 
pleasure when they meet with sea-worms and other 
objects of a like nature ; while, on the other hand, 
we see whole nations who hold the devouring of 
these articles of food in perfect abhorrence. But, 
indeed, there is no necessity to wander so great a 
distance for examples of this description, for even 
amongst ourselves we can scarcely find any two 
people who entirely coincide in all matters con- 
nected with eating and drinking, so that we see 
that nothing but uncertainty prevails on this sub- 
ject ; the principles of sensual, like those of intel- 
lectual taste, seem equally unsteady and changeable. 
Nothing can be pronounced as absolutely sweet or 
bitter, agreeable or disagreeable, but every thing 
depends upon custom and habit. And if these have 
such an extensive influence over our ideas as to 
qualities of matter, why may they not be possessed 
of as extensive an authority over our moral feelings 
and opinions ? Besides this consideration, if you 
maintain the existence of a moral sense^ resembling|: 
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in its mode of operation our other bodily senses, 
you do thereby go to annihilate all virtue at once ; 
for in that case, right and wrong can have no positive 
existence ; since it is now universally admitted, that 
when we say that any thing is bitter or sweet, or 
agreeable, we do not mean that there is any thing 
absolutely sweet, bitter, or agreeable in the object 
itself, but only in the mind of the individual who 
feels these sensations. It is incorrect, therefore, 
to say, that virtue has any independent or un- 
changeable existence ; as it is only a thing which 
arises from a certain relation which subsists be- 
tween some particular material objects and our 
own constitution. 

Such arguments as these, drawn from the sup- 
posed analogies between our bodily senses and that 
sense which we term moral, have occupied a very 
conspicuous station in this controversy, and have 
had a considerable effect in checking the opinions 
of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and others. But to 
remove the objections here advanced, nothing seems 
necessary but to prove the universal acquiescence 
amongst our species in one or two principles of 
morals. For if all mankind were to agree that any 
one material object was always to their taste, sweet 
or bitter, this would be fatal to the sceptical con- 
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elusions drawn from the almost infinite variety of 
tastes amongst us. And, in like manner, if one or 
two objects of any particular form or colour were 
by every people accounted sublime or beautifiil, 
this would be sufficient ground for a philosopher to 
maintain, that the sublime and beautiful were per- 
ceived by an intellectual sense implanted in our 
nature for this purpose* Now there appear to me 
to be two kinds of actions against which all man- 
kind, no matter of what country or cast they may be, 
feel emotions of disapprobation the moment they 
are committed and perceived. These actions are 
those which inflict personal violence on the body, 
and those which infringe upon the rights of pro- 
perty. 

Were we to meet in the forest one of the most 
low, degraded, and ignorant of the human race, and 
immediately comilaence an attack upon his person 
or liberty, he would instantly tell you, by signs 
which could not be misunderstood, that he was very 
iQuch displeased at your conduct ; that, in fact, you 
had outraged, in his conception, one of the prin- 
ciples of moral duty. There cannot be the least^ 
shadow of doubt but this would be the case, for if 
we found him tame and contented under sucH treat-' 
ment, we could not believe him to be of human 

a2 
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construction. Let us take also the other class of 
actions, those which violate the rights of property. 
If we find a savage on the beach, and without any 
apparent motive but thdt of a desire of possessiout 
go and take away his fishing-net^ his club, his bow 
and Arrows, or snatch the shells from his neck or 
ears, he tvill instantly, if he perceives no great dis- 
parity of physical strength against him^ resent, the 
injury in some way or other. He feels disappro- 
bation at your behaviour ; he knows tliat you have 
done that which you ought not to have done, — ^that 
you have violated one of the most essential prin- 
ciples upon which his society, rude as it i^, is found- 
ed s and if circumstances permit, he will, by a mere 
recital of the transaction, excite among his tribe the 
same feelings of indignation at your conduct. Here 
then are two fundam^ital principles of morals essen- 
tial to and acted upon by the rudest and mpst bar- 
barous of the human race ; principles of the most 
extensive influence and importance, for without 
them it is impossible- to conceive how any society^ 
howev^ small, could exist for a single day. The 
keeping together and rearing* even of a single fa- 
mily, presuppose the recognition and active opera- 
tion of these moral maxims. Man in di£Perent 
* countries and climates may have various or oppo* 
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site ideas of propriety about the intercourse of the 
sexes ; may possess a greater or smaller portion of 
affection for their aged parents or infant offspring ; 
may call vice virtue or virtue vice ; may be ungrate- 
ful, revengeful, and wicked, without thinking they 
are such, but the truth of the original principles of 
society they feel and proclaim from one end of the 
world to the other. 

Can there be any thing, therefore, improper ol" 
unphilosophical in attributing the universal percep. 
tion and recognition of these principles and morale 
to a sense f Invariahleness is one of the principal 
attributes of a sense ; and do not all men feel it is 
wrong if another take from them, without compen- 
sation, what is their own ? Without such general 
and instinctive feelings had been implanted in our 
nature, all human and divine laws would have been 
as a dead lettei*. 

But some may here object that the savage may 
feel disapprobation when personal violence is in- 
flicted upon him, because it is accompanied with 
pain and uneasiness, and he may likewise express 
censure when you take his beads, or bow and ar- 
rows, because the one he conceives useful for or- 
nament, and the others are necessary for his very 
existence. But this objection amounts to nothing ; 
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for the question still remains to be answered, hotr 
does the sarage know that such and such things 
are useful or injurious to him ? Turn this ques- 
tion oyer, and examine it on eyery side, the an- 
swer in substance will always be, that his feelings 
in body and mind tell hinu 

It may be here remarked, that the doctrine of a 
moral sense— ^hat is, a sense which distinguishes a 
few of the most important elementary principles, 
so to speak, of moral obligation and duty, seems 
to accord better with the general arrangements of 
nature and proyidence, than the opposite system. 
By the operations of this sense there is provided, 
for eyery state and condition of mankind, a suit- 
able portion of morality to preserve the existence 
of the ra^e, by obliging them, with all the force of 
intuition or instinct, to practise those duties, and 
act upon those principles, which are closely iden- 
tified with their immediate happiness and individual 
preservation. It is from the operation of this law, 
that we are able to recognise, in all communities 
of men, however coarse and savage, some traces 
of moral discipline and culture — those rude out- 
lines of our moral constitution, which society, 
knowledge, and refinement, succeed in filling up 
and in unfolding more prominently and gracefiiUy 
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to view. In no countiy do we find any of the 
great principles of moral conduct generally revers- 
ed ; but, on the contrary, amidst the darkness of 
ignorance, the perversity of prejudice, the childish 
follies of heathenism, and the corruption of man- 
ners, which luxury and voluptuousness engender, 
we still perceive some portions of uprightness^ some 
manifestations of kindly feelings and virtuous senti- 
ments, which have withstood the contaminating 
influence of general depravity and licentious con- 
^ fusion. This consideration fully justifies us in af- 
firming that some principles of right and wrong are 
invariably assented to, and this is quite sufficient to 
establish the existence of a moral sense, though 
that sense may be greatly perverted, or limited and 
circumscribed in its sphere of operation in a very 
considerable degree. 

What has tended to throw considerable embar- 
rassments over the question of a moral sense, has 
been the attempt to mix it up with innate ideas, 
and instinctive moral maxims. But from the gene- 
ral scope and tendency of the arguments of those 
who have advocated the doctrine of a moral scfnse, 
it would appear that all they meant by this phrase 
was a susceptibility of moral emotion^ when cer- 
tain moral actions were viewed by the individual. 

2 
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Now, taking this as a definition of what these wri- 
ters meant by moral sensBf is any one prepared to 
prove the converse of this*— that man, in some rude 
states, is incapable of feeling love or hatred, desire, 
or aversion ? That all actions appear in his eyes 
equally indifferent and harmless ? Is any one pre^ 
pared to prove these things by a reference to any 
state of human society yet known ? Because no- 
thing short of this can possibly overturn the doc- 
trine of a moral sense, as above defined. 

Some writers of eminence have said, that if 
Shaftesbury, Qutcheson, and others had meant by 
moral sense, merely a susceptibility of moral emo^ 
Hon, there could have been nothing to urge against 
the doctrine. But, with all due deference to those 
philosophers who make this objection, I think it 
will appear that by moral sense nothing else was 
meant but this susceptibility of moral emotion. lur 
deed, if the matter be closely examined, every one 
will feel convinced that nothing else could be meant 
but this. No intelligible interpretation can be put 
upon the word sense, whether physically or intel? 
lectually applied, but what must include the idei^ 
of susceptibility ofcTifkotion. But looking into the 
second volume of Shaftesbury's Characteristics, 
page 43, we will instantly perceive what this writer 
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meant by moral sense;- and Dr. Hutcheson pro- 
fesses to have pursued his inquiries precisely on his 
Lordship's principles. ** 'Tis impossible, ** says he, 
** to suppose a mere sensible creature so ill consti- 
tuted and unnatural, as that from the moment he 
comes to be tried by sensible objects, he should 
have no good passion towards his kind, no founda- 
tion either of pity, love, kindness, or social affisc- 
tion. 'Tis full as impossible to conceive that a ra- 
tional creature, coming first to be tried by rational 
objects, and receiving into his mind the images or 
representations of justice, generosity, gratitude, or 
other virtue, should have no liking of these, or 
dislike of their contraries, but be found absolutely 
indifferent towards whatever is presented to him of 
this sort. A soul, indeed, may as well be without 
sense as without admiration in the things of which 
it has any knowledge. Coming therefore to a ca- 
pacity of seeing and admiring in this new way, it 
must needs find a beauty and a deformity, as well . 
in actions, minds, and tempers, as in figures, soundsi, 
or colours. If there be no real amiableness or de- 
formity in moral acts, there is at least an imagu 
nary one of full force. Though perhaps the thing 
itself should not be allowed in nature, the imagi- 
nation or fancy of it inust be allowed to be from 
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nature alone. Nor can any things besides art and 
strong endeayour, with long practice and meditation, 
overcome such a natural prevention^ or prepossess 
sion of the mind, in favour of this moral distinction* 

Though we have hitherto been endeavouring to 
prove the existence of a moral sense, according to the 
definition we have given of it, yet we are very much 
inclined at times to believe, that the importance of 
the controversy on this subject has been vastly 
overrated; or rather, we think, upon close exa- 
mination, it will appear to be more a war of words 
than any thing else. The disputants agree in sub* 
stance, though they differ ;n modes of expression. 
The reasons for this are contained in the following 
considerations. 

That the part of our constitution denominated 
reason enters pretty largely into all moral praise 
and blame, may be safely admitted without weaken* 
ing the force of any of the principles of the other 
system, that of pure sentiment. For though by 
reasoning we are led to conceive that the mind has 
to be conducted, as it were, through a certain pro- 
cess, before it can feel thjB force of moral appro- 
bation or disapprobation, yet we must remember, 
that when we come to the last step in the process, 
the moral emQtio^ seems to follow instantaneot^lt/^ 
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as if no process of reasoning had been followed* 
Whether our moral emotions arise from a long or 
a short argumentative process, or whether thej 
arise from the^r^^ step, or the middle f or the end 
of the train, can be of no possible importance ; for 
it is agreed on all hands, that when certain things 
are presented to the understanding, and not before^ 
certain moral feelings are invariably awakened. 
Now the matter for consideration is, whether the 
susceptibility of the mind to moral emotion is not 
as much entitled to the denomination of a sense 
when it results from a chain of reasoning as from 
the statement of a single fact ? Moral blame or 
praise is the result in both cases ; the only difference 
seems to be, that the feelings arise more quickly, so 
to speak, in the one case than in the other. 

But to place this subject in another point of view, 
let us suppose A to be an individual moral act, 
which when contemplated by the mind excites an 
emotion of pleasure which we will call F. And, far- 
ther, let B, C, D, and E be other four individual 
acts, whose various relations to one another must 
be examined before a similar emotion of pleasure, G, 
be excited. Now according to the principles of the 
two theories, those of reason and sentiment, A excit- 
ing the emotion F, is considered a complete proof of 
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the existence of a moral sense ; whereas the neces- 
sity the mind is under to contemplate the relations 
which B» C, D, and E have to each other, before it 
can feel the emotion G, is confirmatory of the doc- 
trine of reason ; because the mind has here to go 
through a logiccd process before the emotion is pro- 
duced. Now, why should the moral emotion F, 
merely because it seems to follow instantaneously 
from contemplating A, be referred to a different 
principle of our moral constitution from the emo- 
tion G, when this last emotion follows as rapidly 
and as certainly from the contemplation of E, the 
last chain in the reasoning process ? Is there any 
peculiarity in the effects of the two cases, which can 
entitle us to refer the one and not the other to a 
mora] sense, meaning by this, a susceptibility of 
moral emotion or feeling ? The only difference is, 
that a greater length of time appears to intervene 
before the one effect is produced than before the 
other. It would be equally as philosophical in a 
logician to attribute our assent to the proposition, 
that two and two make four, to a separate reason- 
ing faculty from that which makes us perceive that 
the three angles of a right angled triangle are equal 
to two right ones, because the process of reasoning 
is longer in the latter case than in the former, as it 
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is to attrilmte the two moral feelings we have bead 
ftTwnining to two diflferent principles of our moral 
natore. 

The cases here supposed are onlj an illustration 
of a part of our constitution well known to. every 
mquirer into its nature. When we hear cries of 
great distress, our hearts are instantly pierced with 
pity, and we immediately hold out the hand of suc- 
cour, without ever reasoning or calculating about 
the propriety or consequences of our assistance. 
But before we can feel emotions of disapprobation, 
at ingratitude, for example, or raise up emotions 
in the breasts of others, a process of reasoning is 
necessary. We must state facts, examine compU- 
cated relations, and draw conclusions, before we 
can feel ourselves or cause others to sympathise 
with the extent of the injury done to us. There 
is nothing here, however, which should induce us 
to think, that the censurable emotions or feelings 
against ingratitude are not as well entitled to be 
referred to a sense as the emotions of pity arising 
from hearing the expressions of great bodily or men- 
tal agony. 

Had our bodily frames been so constituted, that 
before we could hear sounds it was necessary to af- 
fect the organs of taste, smelling, and sight in a 
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particular manner, it would neVerthelesB be had 
souing in us to deny, that the s^ise of hearing was 
not as much a distinct and individual sense as any 
qS the other three, merely on account of tlw pre- 
vious process which was necessary to excite it to 
action* The state of the controversy before us » 
precisely nmilar. We excite your moral emotions^ 
says one, by Mmply presenting to your view a moral 
or immoral action. We cannot, says another^ 
move your affections but by the circuitous route of 
reason. Where is the difference ? Do not both 
acknowledge the existence of the moral feeling or 
emotion ? 

If these observations be correct, they will go far 
towards shewing, that the difference between these 
moral writers who advocate what is generally called 
the selfish theory, and those who give a preference 
to the doctrine of a moral sense, is at bottom mere- 
ly verbal. The former nmintain that all our moral 
suggestions are resolvable into self-love^ or a desire 
of private happiness, and that this desire for per- 
sonal gratification is the sole and ever-ruling mo- 
tive why we prefer some things before others. 
What determines every man to approve of his own 
actions, is their tendency to promote his private 
happiness upon the whole» even though these ac- 
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tions may, as thej often do, bring present paia 
along with them. The approbation vm bestow 
upon the moral actions of others is, from a concep- 
tion of their tendency to further, in some degree 
or other, and hy some indirect means, our imidi. 
ate or distant advantage ^ and that, inconsequence, 
^verf man maj readily perceive, from mere reason, 
that the surest method of promoting fats own bene* 
fit and happiness is to peiform actions of a puhlicly 
useful description, «nd to abstain from those which 
are positiyely injurious to the social welfare. By 
living in a manner hostile to the public good, we 
do great mischief to the whole human race, hj in- 
juring the social fabric ; and th^efore committing 
evil in a greater or lesser degree upon every man, 
besides the evils of bad example, which produce 
a numerous host of disastrous consequences. Every- 
one should therefore look upon these violations of 
the public good ajB hurtful to himself individzudlff^ 
and for this reason disapprove of them. In like 
manner, every action which is for the public benefit 
is calculated to benefit personally the person who 
performs it, and, for this reason^ the action should 
receive our approbation, and the agent be respected. 
On the other hand it is affirmed, that this scheme 
can never .account for the principal actions of man* 
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[, such as friendship, gratitude, natural affection^ 
generosity, public spirit, and compassion. Men are 
not anxious of making any such refined calculations 
respecting their own individual interests when they 
perform actions corresponding to these different 
moral principles. The selfish system can never ac- 
count for that lively approbation, and quick sense 
of the amiable nature or quality of actions perform- 
ed in distant ages and nations, where it cannot be 
for a moment supposed that the moral commenda- 
tions can arise from a perception of any tendency 
which these actions can have to advance the parti- 
cular happiness or comfort of the individual who ap- 
proves of them. We will find, therefore, that in 
conjunction with self-love, we possess a considerable 
portion of pure benevolence and disinterested affec- 
tion towards our fellow-creatures, which inclines 
us to promote their happiness without any reference 
to our own. This benevolent feeling vdries in in- 
tensity amongst mankind, but still it is sufficiently 
prominent, distinctive, and invariable, that it be- 
comes justly entitled to the denomination of a sense. 
Now there appears to me to be really very little 
difference between these seemingly opposite views • 
When considered in reference to the doctrine of a 
moral sense, when the selfish theorists tell us that 
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all mankind perform moral actions because they feel 
the benefit or pleasure from their performance^ 
these writers state an opinion quite in unison with 
the system of instinctive feelings. What ate these 
perceptions of benefit or feelings of pleasure, but 
the very same phenomena which are generally re* 
ferred to the operation of a moral sense ? Conrince 
a man, say the advocates of utility, that such and 
such actions will be to his advantage, and he will 
instantly do them. From whom proceed these in« 
stantaneous perceptions of advantage ? What pecu« 
liarities do they possess, which ought to deprive 
them from being referred to a purely instinctive 
operation of the mind ? They are allowed to be 
universal, to be certain, and immutable. What 
more can there be necessary for our considering 
these perceptions of advantage as the offspring of a 
seme implanted in our nature for the express pur- 
pose of crei^ting these pleasurable perceptions in us ? 
It has been objected against the doctrine of a 
moral sense, that the perception of right does not 
point out to us the obligation why it should be 
practised. To this objection, we may be allowed 
to observe, that it would be no argument against 
the existence of any of our organs of perception, be- 
cause they only point out to us such qualities of 
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bodies as are pleasant to us, without teaching us the 
oblation we are under to exercise these organs. 
The yerj feet of some things being pleasant to our 
senses, is the reason why these pleasant things are 
preferred to what are disagreeable ; and reasoning 
from analogy, we are entitled to maintain that a 
moral perception becomes obligatory merely because 
we perceive it to be right. A moral sense is said to 
point out by a sudden feeling what is right and 
what is wrong, and our sense of tasting, for example, 
points out to us what is pleasant and disagreeable. 
Here the resemblance between the moral faculty 
and the organ of sense is perfect ; the one suggests 
what is pleasant or unpleasant tof the taste, and the 
other suggests what is right or wrong ; and this 
simple suggestion is the cause of preference or aver- 
sion in both cases. 

There has been some difference of opinion amongst 
moral writers, about the meaning generally attached 
to the term moral sense. By some it has been con- 
sidered as synonymous or equivalent to instinct in 
its common acceptation ; and by others it is thought 
to mean quite a different thing. Those who enter- 
tain the latter opinion, ask what is it which forces 
us to love our offspring ? Instinctive feeling, say 
they ; but precisely such a feeling as the lower ani- 
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mals possess towards their respective young. -What 
is it which enables us to perceive that conjugal fide- 
lity is a virtue of great beauty and importance ? It 
is from notions of the necessity or expediency of the 
value of this virtue to our own individual happiness 
and the welfare of the community to which we be- 
long* What is it which points out to us that poly- 
gamy is a vice ? Precisely the same reasons, that our 
own and society's comfort demand it. Here we 
perceive that instinct is not only raised to the dis- 
tinction of a regular yace/% or sense, but that it is 
set in opposition to that of a moral sense, a mode 
of reasoning I think very inconsistent and unsatis- 
factory. Looking at the writings of those who have 
distinguished themselves as advocates for the doc- 
trine of a moral sense, as well as the most distinguish- 
ed opponents of this system, I am not aware of a 
single passage, which, if fairly construed, could be 
viewed to mean uiy thing else but what is generally 
implied by the denomination instinct when used to 
express any part of our moral nature. Moral sense 
and instinct are perfectly synonymous terms, when 
applied in the subject of morality. Many authori- 
ties, from the most acute and forcible reasoners on 
moral subjects, might be quoted to support this opi- 
nion, were it not that such quotations are in a great 

Q B 
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measure uQneoes8ar7, as every reader of spjecula<- 
tive moralitj may l>e considered to he well lacqiJiaint- 
ed with them. 

What goes imder the general depominatioji^Gpar 
science, a word of very ei^msive uae^ majir.be jcpn- 
sidered as constituting tilie same faculty as thai; of » 
moral sense, inasmuch as the {wrovinice .vfhii;li' i^ 
ascribed to the former, that el fueling nu^ral apjvro- 
bation or disapprobation, is precisely the same, as 
that which isreferred to this latter. 

It has always appeared to ,me that the statement 
of the question, whether, there be a mprfll senf^ or 
not, is strongly, and I think . imprp^erjly, made b7 
Dr. Faley,. iu hjs ." Moral Hiilqsophy.*' . UAd^i: thp 
head of morcd sm^ lie says, ^^ Th«£ither of Caius 
j$bramt<«.hiul»heea {urosoribe^ by the trium^yimte. 
Caius JS^ranius coming oxer to. the interests of that 
partyy disQoveired to theofios^irs,, who ,^ere jia pur- 
stdt of his father's life, the pjdce whi^e he concealed 
himself, and ga^e them iwijthal a description, by 
which they might. distinguish his >persi9]:t;wheii<tl^^ 
found him. Th^ old man, more anxious, fyr the 
safety and fortunes of Jbds.spn than about Aho little 
that might remain of bis own life, began imiv#diate- 
ly to inquire of the officers who seized him, whether 
his son was well, whether he bad done his duty to 
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the satisfaction of his generals ? * Thiit son/ re|)lied 
one of the offic'efs, ' so de^r to thy • affections, be- 
trayed thee to us ; by his information thou art ap« 
{irelicifided, and di^t/ The officw with this struck 
a pdniard to his hem*t, and the tinhappy parent fell^ 
not so much affected by his fate, as by the means to 
which he ow^d it. Now, the question i% whether, 
if this story were related to the wild boy caught 
some years ago in the woods of Hanover, or to a 
savage without etperience, and Without imtruction, 
cut off'in his iii&ncy from all intercourse with his 
species, and consequently under ho influeiice of ex- 
ample, authority, educatidn, sympathy^ or habit, — 
whether, I say, such a one would feel, upon the re- 
lation, any degree of that sentiment of diiBapproba- 
tion of Soraniv^s cbndtict which we feel, or not ? 

^^ Hiey who maintain the existence of a moral 
sense, of innate maxims, df a natural conscience, 
that ih& love of .virtue and hatred of vice are in- 
stinctive^ or the perception of right and wrong in- 
tuitive; (all of which are only different ways of ex- 
preslsihg the sktne thing), affirm that he would^ 

" They who deny the existence of a moral sense, 
&c. affirm that he would not/* 

Now, I think, it will appear to every dispassionate 
reasoner on this subject, that the instance here given. 
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of the conduct of Caitis Soranius^ is not by any 
means well calculated to give a fair view of the 
question under consideration. The morality is the 
morality of civilized life ; the action here cited is 
of rare occurrence, and many facts might perhaps 
be urged either in aggravation or extenuation of 
the conduct here brought under our notice, all 
of which presuppose a chain of reasoning, and nu- 
merous instances of comparison, which it is quite 
ridiculous to expect to enter into the moral calcula- 
tions of a savage in the woods, totally destitute of 
all knowledge and education. It is not affirmed 
by any of the principal advocates of a moral sense, 
that this sense is of such a nature as to enable us 
to come to infallible and intuitive conclusions on 
abstract propositions, or decide correctly upon the 
merits or demerits of numerous moral facts, whose 
individual and aggregate importance can only be 
estimated by viewing them under many different 
aspects, and instituting various comparisons. A 
moral sense is only a term to designate that faculty 
which enables us in sovae cases to pronounce, on the 
spur of the moment^ our approbation or disapproba- 
tion of certain moral actions, but it was never seri- 
ously pretended that this faculty was the only one 
with which we are invested, to guide us in all our 
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moral conclusions. We have already noticed that 
such an action as ingratitude requires an exercise of 
the reasoning faculty, and a consideration of circum- 
stances, before we can come to a coi^clusion as to 
the share of disapproba.tion which should be award- 
ed to it ; and the action here recited of Caius So- 
ranius partakes largely of the ungrateful, and con- 
sequently was not a proper test by which the ques- 
tion of a moral sense could be decided. 

But it must be acknowledged, that the moral 
sense cannot be relied upon as an infallible rule or 
standard of morals on all occasions, as this would 
be to set up our transitory and accidentally excited 
feelings, as the best of all moral obligation. To 
maintain, with Mr. Stewart, that ** every being 
who is conscious of the distinction between right 
and wrong carries about with him a line which he 
is bound to observe, notwithstanding he may be in 
total ignorance of a future state," is, I think, to 
push the doctrine of a moral sense to too great a 
length. The common sense and experience of 
mankind teach us that neither the moralist nor 
statesman ever thought that the moral sense was of 
itself of such power and efficacy, and so infallible 
in its operations, as to regulate and influence man's 
conduct to what is good, without some other strong 
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injunctions and incitements to-mofal improvement. 
Amongst tibe ancients, the will of the Gods added 
ft gffeat and powerful influence to the dictates of 
moral duty ; and amongst ^e modem nations of the 
civilised world, the more rational doctrines of na- 
tural and revealed religion are still better calculat- 
ed to give additional obligation to the performance 
of truly good and noble deeds. 
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